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L. N. TOLSTOI: A CADET IN THE CAUCASUS' 

By ERNEST J SIMMOVS 

Travelling together is like living together. If the enforced intimacy 
fails to breed contempt, it makes travellers inordinately sensitive to 
each other's slightest fault. It was May, 1851, and the twenty-two 
year-old Leo Tolstoi was on his way to visit the Caucasus with his 
soldier-brother, who was stationed there. On the road Nikolai com¬ 
plained of his brother's cleanliness. Changing one’s shirt “twelve 
times a day,” as he put it, seemed excessive. The fastidious Leo, on 
the other hand, admired nearly everything about his older brother, 
except “his dirtiness.” 

Instead of taking the direct southern route to the Caucasus by 
way of Voronezh, Nikolai decided to head southeast for Saratov, in 
order to cover the long stretch from there to Astrakhan by boat 
down the Volga. A delightful prospect ; and the additional attraction 
of a northern swing through Moscow and Kazan increased Leo's en¬ 
thusiasm for the plan. 

Two days in Moscow were crowded with calls on numerous friends, 
as though Tolstoi had a premonition that it would be long before be 
again saw these companions of civilized ease. Nor did he omit to 
test his will-power by gambling fhc won four hundred rubles on this 
try) and by a visit to his favorite gypsies. With amazing frankness he 
dashed off a report to Yasnaya Polyana to old-maid Auntie Tat¬ 
yana? “As you believe that I am a man who tests himself, I went 
among the plebs in the gypsy tents. You can easily imagine the in- 

1 A chapter in a Lift of ToLUn now in preparation and baaed on much new materia). 
The publishers, Oxford University Prt*», have kindly permitted the use of this chapter. All 
references to Tolstoi’s works are tn the Ptinot Sobtai u SoHntni fed ahUti nduieiti V, C. 

(Moscow: Coaiadat, 1928 fl > 

' T. A. Eigobkaya, a distant relative and foster-mother, who played an important 
part in Tobtof’i life 
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ward stru ggl e I experienced there — for and against. However, I 
emerged victorious. That is to say, I gave nothing but my blessings 
to the gay descendants of the illustrious Pharaohs.”* After a hurried 
sitting with Nikolai for a daguerreotype, they were off to Kazan. 

A week in Kazan was passed merrily in visits to relatives and 
friends of his student days. Leo's snobbery vexed his simple soldier- 
brother. A gentleman drove past them, leaning on his cane with un¬ 
gloved hands. ‘‘It's obvious that man is a scoundrel,” remarked Leo. 
"Why?” asked his puzzled brother. “Because he is without gloves.” 
"But why is he a scoundrel if he doesn’t wear gloves?” 4 Nikolai de¬ 
manded with an ironical smile. Leo was stumped, for he suddenly 
realized that any explanation would sound foolish. Perhaps at that 
moment Nikolai wondered how his fussy brother would survive the 
primitive life of the Caucasus. 

The memory of a girl’s face may have contributed to Tolstoi’s will¬ 
ingness to go by way of Kazan; a veiled hint in a letter to Auntie 
Tatyana suggests as much. She was Zinaida Molostvova, whom he 
had known and liked in his university days. Five years had changed 
Zinaida but had hardly made Tolstoi any less shy in the presence of 
a virtuous young woman. She was not a beauty, but the qualities of 
her mind that he now discovered, her wit, humor, and warm heart, 
rekindled his interest. He fell in love, and in that brief week no oppor¬ 
tunity was missed to be in Zinaida’s company. She obviously recipro¬ 
cated, but for both of them love was apparently a secret thing, ex¬ 
pansive only in hidden ways. He recalled how they stood in the side 
path of the archbishop’s garden. It was on the tip of his tongue to 
declare himself, and she too almost hinted. Nothing was said, for at 
that moment words would have spoiled their felicity. He explained 
later that he had desired to perpetuate by silence “this pure yearning 
of two souls for one another.”* 

Tolstoi left Kazan with this undeclared love buried in his heart. 
It sprouted poetry on the way. "I am so intoxicated with Zinaida,” 
he wrote to his sister, “that I have even had the hardihood to com¬ 
pose some verses”: 

While toward Syzran I lingered, 

And my own wound I fingered . . . 

"Syzran,” he pedantically adds in a footnote, “is a village in the 
Simbirsk government.” Then he concluded: “Just now Alyosha en- 

• /*<’»•*>, May K, 1851. u,\, 93 

• r I Biryukov, Ktpafija Lro Sikohniio Tolstoy (Moscow, 1923), i, 74 

• Dnnnii, June 8,1851, xtvj, 79 
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tered with tea and broke the thread of my thoughts.”* Thus the 
servant, like Coleridge’s man from Porlock, but perhaps without any 
loss to immortal verse, cost us the remainder of this only known love 
poem of Tolstoi. 

It did not strike Tolstoi as paradoxical that the wings of love were 
bearing him swiftly away from the young lady of his heart. And soon 
all thoughts of Zinaida were forgotten in the attractions of the con¬ 
stantly shifting panorama of strange country through which he was 
passing. The brothers reached Saratov, loaded their carriage on a 
boat, and with the aid of sails and oars, made their way down the 
Volga to Astrakhan. From there they set out in the carriage again for 
their destination. 

The trip left an unforgettable impression on Tolstoi. He described 
these days as the best of his life, and he once remarked that he could 
have written a whole book about the journey. For Russians at that 
time, the wild spectacular Caucasus was a land fabled in song and 
story. The morning that he saw the mountains for the first time — 
pure white gigantic masses with delicate contours, the clear fantastic 
outlines of their summits showing sharply against the far-off sky — 
he felt all the infinitude of their beauty, and with it a sense of com¬ 
plete freedom from his unhappy past. On May 30, after about a 
month on the road, the brothers arrived at the Cossack village of 
Starogladkovskaya, where Nikolai’s battery was stationed. The 
spell of strange places was quickly broken, and somewhat disillu¬ 
sioned he asked himself in his diary how he had got there and with 
what purpose? 

II 

Starogladkovskaya nestled in a hollow on the left bank of the 
Terek river, which served as a border between the Grebensk Cossacks 
and hostile Mohammedan hill tribes. Here Tolstoi spent the next 
two and a half years, although he made frequent trips to surrounding 
villages, forts, and watering places, The village consisted of a single 
street of reed-thatched huts, adorned with large carved gables and 
high porches. The inhabitants, a Cossack sect of Old Believers, 7 were 
a proud, independent people. They retained the Russian language and 
their ancient faith in all its purity, although they had intermarried 
with the native Chechens and adopted their manners and customs. 
Plundering and war were their chief characteristics and swaggering 
bravery a cult. 

• Pisma, May 26,1851, lix, 96. 

T Old Believers is a general name for the sects that separated from the Rusao-Greelc 
Church in the seventeenth century. 
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The native setting interested Tolstoi more than the battery of 
R i m fan soldiers quartered in the village. After Georgia, situated to 
the sooth of the Caucasus, had been brought into the Russian em¬ 
pire in 1801, it became highly desirable to conquer the territory lying 
between the Terek and the newly acquired country. The Russians 
had constructed a whole string of Cossack outposts along the northern 
banks of the Terek and the Kuban, and from these they carried on 
their warfare against the natives. This prolonged border fighting had 
reached a critical stage at the time Tolstoi visited the Caucasus, for 
the Chechens were ably led by the aggressive Shamil, who had skil¬ 
fully organized resistance. 

Tolstoi was well received by the officers of the battery. They were 
a typical group of soldier* of the fine brae'e. har^-drinkine. incessant 
gamblers, and mr trie most pan psuli <■<!.I he to:ni:;.ii;<ier. 
N 1’ .Virk-ee\. ».i- anex- i* i! - ..*' a:u: .1 genera iiixortc 

with both officers and soldiers. He presented an unusual appearance, 
for one of his ears had been bitten off by a horse. His dislike of vodka 
frequently led him to lecture the young officers, in a kindly spirit, 
on the evils of strong liquor. Tolstoi thought him vain, and often 
amused himself at dinner by pretending to drink, in order to provoke 
the commander to deliver his temperance sermon that always ended 
with an offer of sweets instead of vodka. 

Ill 

A few days after his arrival, Tolstoi followed his brother to the 
nearby fortified camp of Stary Yurt which served as a protection for 
Goryachevodsk, where many invalids availed themselves of the ex¬ 
cellent mineral springs. Several weeks later he wrote a letter to Auntie 
Tatyana in which he described the camp and his new life. His tent 
looked out on a magnificent view of the mountain. Enormous rock 
structures were intersected by torrents of water so hot that one could 
boil an egg in it in three minutes. He spent hours gazing on the savage 
beauty of the place and idly watching the handsome Tatar women 
wash clothes by (xiunding them with their feet in adjacent pools. 

A passage in the diary at this time, however, belies his picture of 
contentment. An inexplicable despondency, he wrote, filled his soul 
and saddened him. The cause of it, he reasoned, was an application 
to the serious things of life too early. He took refuge in an indiffer¬ 
ence to fife. 1 here was nothing to look forward to save death, a grati- 
fving thought. \ct, how could he explain to himself, he asked, that 
I can recall with pleasure the fact that I have ordered a saddle on 
which I shall ride in my Circassian costume, and that I shall run 
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after Cossack women, and fall into despair because the left side of 
my moustache is worse than the right, and that I shall spend two 
hours trying to rectify the matter before a mirror?”* 

Perhaps something of this disillusion grew out of Tolstoi’s confused 
feelings for Zinaida Molostvova, for his thoughts at this time re¬ 
turned to the girl he had left behind in Kazan. He confesses in the 
diary that he is ignorant of what men call love. Is it like religion, — a 
pure and lofty sentiment? He doubts now that he has any such feeling 
for Zinaida. And then he begins to suspect his very doubts. "Shall I 
never see her again?” he writes. “Shall I one day leam that she is 
married . . . Not yet abandoned are my schemes of journeying back 
to marry her. I am in love, although I am not entirely convinced that 
she would constitute happiness for me.” 9 He might easily have set¬ 
tled the matter by a letter, but he avoided this, significantly con¬ 
tented to transmit his timid regards through the medium of a Kazan 
correspondent: “If you do not think it improper,” he wrote, “you had 
better say to Zinaida Molostvova, queje me rappelle d son souvenir”™ 

In the meantime, he forgot love while wooing God and fighting the 
devil. It was night at Stary Yurt, a week after Tolstoi’s arrival. He 
sat on a drum in the tent, writing his diary. The candle light outlined 
sharply the shapes of pistols, Circassian sabres, poniards, and 
trousers hanging along the canvas walls. The evening noises of chal¬ 
lenging sentries, of a soldier coughing in his sleep, and the distant 
baying of a dog disturbed his thoughts. “I am searching for a certain 
frame of mind,” he jots down, “a view of things, a form of life which 
I do not find and am unable to define.” He begins to pray to God. 
“It is impossible to convey the blissful feeling I experienced in prayer 
... I could not separate the feelings of Faith, hope, and love from my 
general feeling. No, the feeling I experienced last night was love for 
God, uniting in itself all that is good and renouncing what is bad.” 

This sudden religious rapture under the impact of new scenes 
plainly anticipates the direction Tolstoi took many years later in his 
dramatic search for the meaning of life. Now, the irrepressible urges 
of youth trip him up in his sincere yearning after the lofty and good. 
“Not an hour had passed,” he records, after experiencing the state 
of grace described above, “before I almost consciously heard the 
voice of vice, vanity, of the empty side of life. I knew whence this 
voice came; I knew that it had destroyed my state of blessedness. I 
struggled but yielded to it, and I fell asleep, dreaming of fame and 
women. But it was not my fault ; I could not help it.” 11 

• Dnevnik, June 2,1851, xlvi, 77-78. • Ibid., June 8,1851, XLvt, 80. 

M Pima, June 22,1851, lix, 109. “ Dnevnik, June 11-12,1851, xlvi, 61-62. 
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The day alter (June 13), Tolstoi congratulated himself in the diary 
upon exorcising the devils of vice, especially that of gambling. The 
very next entry (July 3), however, reads: "I wrote the above on 
June 13, and I have entirely wasted my time since then, for on the 
day I was so carried away that I lost at cards 200 rubles of 
my own, 150 of Nikolinka’s [his brother], and got into debt for 500 
more — total 850. Now I shall restrain myself and live prudently. I 
went to ChervWnnaya, got drunk there, and slept with a woman. All 
this is very bad and troubles me deeply. Indeed, never have I spent 
more than two months well or so that I was satisfied with myself. 
Last night I lusted again. It is good that she would not give herself. 
Loathsome! But I write this as a punishment for myself.” 1 * 

The excitement of a raid on the Chechens took Tolstoi’s mind off 
his personal failings. He gladly accepted an offer to volunteer. The 
raid, led by Major-General Prince A. I. Baryatinski, commander of 
the left flank of the Caucasian army, had for its objective a Chechen 
village up in the hills. 

Little is known of Tolstoi’s actual part in this raid, but there is 
some evidence to indicate that he acted bravely in his baptism of 
fire. His only comment in the diary runs: "Recently I took part in a 
raid. I did not act well: was even unconsciously afraid of Baryatin- 
ski.” u The general, however, had observed his conduct. Shortly 
after the raid, he was presented to Baryatinski by Ilya Tolstoi, a dis¬ 
tant relative, who was travelling in the Caucasus. At the meeting 
Baryatinski praised Tolstoi for his courageous bearing under fire in 
the fare of mortal danger, and advised him to hand in his petition to 
enter the service as soon as possible.' 4 


IV 


Tolstoi thought Baryatinski’s advice worth considering, and his 
brother Nikolai seconded it. Maybe it would put an end to his cease¬ 
less indecision. He wrote Auntie Tatyana: "I have finally decided to 
serve in the Caucasus. I have not yet determined whether it will be 
military or civil service under Prince Vorontsov. 1 * My trip to 
Tiflis will decide the matter. 

Four months passed before Tolstoi could make up his mind about 
the army. New companions, the beauties of nature, hunting, literary 
activities, Cossack women, and perhaps a rooted dislike for the re¬ 
sponsibilities of a settled occupation postponed his decision. In rest- 


“/m., July J, iMt, n.vi,M-65. » IHS., xlvi, 65 

“ '"*1* c,ruin U “‘ ToUt °y of hii experiences in this stuck in his short 

*y. Tkt IbiS. 

•* M.S. Vorontsov, Viceroy. ■ j une 24, 1851, ux, 112. 
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less activity he shuttled back and forth between Groxnoe, another 
fortified poet, Stary Yurt, and Starogladkovskaya. Sado, a “peace¬ 
ful” young Chechen, who used to gamble with the officers, became his 
kunok (“sworn friend”). Since he could not write or count, he was 
regularly cheated until Tolstoi won his endless gratitude by offering 
to play for him. A present of Nikolai’s old silver watch sealed the 
friendship. Henceforth, no test of devotion was too great or dangerous 
for Sado. 

A more epic figure was Tolstoi’s extraordinary friend Epishka 
Sekhin, whom he faithfully described as Eroshka in The Cossacks. 
Epishka was an ancient Cossack in whose hut at Starogladkovskaya 
Tolstoi and Nikolai were quartered. For many years he had been a 
notorious character in the surrounding country. Of gigantic sise, un¬ 
usually well-proportioned, and still very strong and lively despite his 
eighty years, Epishka made a striking figure in his bushy beard dyed 
red and in his odd assortment of ragged hunting clothes. He de¬ 
scribed himself as “a dzkigit [‘a daring fellow’], a thief, and a swin¬ 
dler.” As a youth he had distinguished himself as a most skilful 
horse-thief and slayer of Chechens. Nor had he always been too par¬ 
ticular about whose horses he stole or what “enemies” he killed: the 
Russians had also been his victims, and he had twice spent time in 
Russian prisons. In his old age, he contented himself with hunting, 
drinking, spinning yams, and singing native songs. 1T 

Tolstoi spend much time in Epishka’s company and learned a great 
deal from his wide knowledge of woodcraft and hunting. No doubt, 
he was also peculiarly responsive at this time to the old man’s simple 
earthy philosophy, which offered a soothing solution for his own inner 
struggle between the good and bad impulses of his nature. God, 
•Epishka firmly believed, made everything for the joy of man. There 
was no sin in any of it. It was a fraud to teach man that he would 
lick red-hot plates in hell for enjoying the things of this earth. For 
when man died, said Epishka, the grass would grow on his grave, and 
that was all. Undeniably this uncomplicated way of life influenced 
Tolstoi. In his youth Epishka had prided himself on his prowess with 
the girls, and he has an eye for them even in his old age. As Eroshka 
in The Cossacks, Olenin rebukes this senile propensity as a sin. “A 
sin?” roars Eroshka. “Where’s the sin? a sin to look at a fine girl? A 
sin to have some fun with her? Or is it a sin to love her? Is that so in 
your parts? No, my dear fellow, it is not a sin, it's a salvation.” 1 ' 

17 In 1908 the great-nephew of Epishka visited Tolstoi at Yasnaya Polyana, and at his 
request Tolstoi presented his portrait to the people of Starogladkovskaya. 

“ Katakt, vi, 47. 
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Cwi|V« }«» i n mind Maryanka, the beautiful and independent 
heroine of the story. There is good reason to believe that this charac¬ 
terization was inspired by a Cossack girl of Starogladkovskaya with 
whom Tolstoi was madly in love.** His hopeless passion is described 
in the story of Olenin’s love for Maryanka, “a majestic woman in 
that primitive beauty in which the first woman must have come from 
her creator’s hands.” Maryanka, apparently like Tolstoi’s Cossack 
girl, preferred to a cultivated Russian her dashing Lukashka, a 
Cossack youth superior in the arts of war and hunting, a man who 
could steal horses, kill Chechens, troll native songs, and, when tipsy, 
climb in her window at night, without thinking who he was or why 
he existed. 

Under the strong influence of these wholly natural people, Tolstoi 
also wanted to ccasc thinking, to forget the puzzle of his existence. 
Like Olenin, he wished to turn his back on the civilization of sophis¬ 
ticated society, with its artificial etiquette, its obligatory chatter, and 
its modish dandies and damsels with pomatum-greased hair eked out 
with false curls. He yearned to live like nature, as these Cossacks 
lived. They fought, ate, drank, rejoiced, and died, without any re¬ 
strictions, other than those that nature placed on the sun, the ani¬ 
mals, and trees. To him they seemed beautiful, strong, and free, and 
the sight of them made him feel ashamed of himself. His Cossack 
girl was like a symbol to him of everything that he desired. In this 
unspoiled and untamed creature, he loved all that was beautiful in 
nature. He loved her with his whole being, and in the moment of lov¬ 
ing felt himself to be an integral part of all God’s joyous world. 

The wish to transform himself was there, but the fulfilment evaded 
Tolstoi. The cloak of civilization could not be sloughed off so easily. 
What would happen to his conscience, ambition, and desire to help* 
others? By the time his twenty-third birthday had arrived, he and his 
new hopes reverted to type. He notes in the diary that from August 
2M (his birthday) he will try to live in conformity with the aim he has 
set himself. The old “rules of life" are resurrected, and his determina¬ 
tion set down to work on a novel, to sketch, study the Tatar language, 
and read. Just one week after the celebration of the birthday that was 
to begin his reformation, he sadly records in the diary: “I had counted 
much on this epoch, but unfortunately I remain always the same: in 
the course of several days I have done all the things I disapproved of. 
Abrupt changes are impossible. I had a woman, showed myself weak 

“ "Hw sitl m»y have been * certain Solomonida, who ii mentioned several time* in the 
diary. Wit she may well have been one of several other* he mention*, and doe* not mention, 
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on several occasions — m ample relations with people, in dangers, in 
gambling, and I am still held back by false shame.”* 4 The bubble di 
buying a hut, marrying a Cossack girl, and settling down in the 
Caucasus had been pricked by the knife of conscience. The law of his 
being had to be fulfilled. 

At this point, after jotting down a Chechen song that he had heard, 
Tolstoi breaks off his diary for 1851, and some seven weeks after this 
last entry (on October 25), he left with his brother for Tiflis to take 
an examination for entrance into the army. 

V 

Most of the two months Tolstoi spent at Tiflis turned out to be a 
period of enforced quietude. To Auntie Tatyana he circumspectly ex¬ 
plained that he had fallen ill with a “kind of hot fever”; to Nikolai, 
who had to leave shortly after their arrival, he frankly wrote: “Per¬ 
haps you think I am entirely well. Unfortunately, I feel very badly 
The venereal sickness is cured, but the after-effects of the mercury 
have caused me untold suffering.”* 1 The penance for his carelessness 
was much leisure that Tolstoi employed constructively enough. “You 
recall the advice you once gave me to write novels," he reminds 
Auntie Tatyana in another letter. “Well, I’ve followed it, and my 
endeavors, about which I shall speak to you presently, are literary. 
I do not know whether what I write will ever see the light of day 
but it is work that amuses me, and I have persevered too long now 
to abandon it.”** Indeed, he completed the first part of Childhooa 
during this period of convalescence. 

On January 3, 1852, Tolstoi had easily passed the examinations to 
qualify as a cadet, a non-commissioned officer of artillery, but with 
his usual forgetfulness about personal documents, which then as al¬ 
ways in Russia were man’s official passport to grace from the cradle tc 
the grave, his appointment was held up. And when the papers finally 
arrived, his honorable discharge from the Tula civil service was lack 
ing. Here was another delay, and he feared very much that he woulc 
lose an opportunity to participate in the coming winter campaign. H< 
relieved the boredom of waiting by taking up billiards, at which gam< 
he quickly lost much more money than he could afford. Once agair 
his financial plight grew desperate, for the gambling debt he had con¬ 
tracted several months before was about to fall due. The note was 
held by an officer and friend of Nikolai, F. G. Knorring, whom Tolsto 

*• Dnetnik, September 4,1851, xlvi, 87-88. 

“ Pisma, December 10, 1851, lix, 120-121. 

■ Ibid., November 12,1851, ux, 117-118. 
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heartily disliked. In despair he prayed to God for aid. He was con¬ 
vinced that hi* prayer had been answered, for the next morning he 
received a letter from Nikolai, who wrote that Sado, Tolstoi’s de¬ 
voted Chechen kunok, had won the note from Knorring and insisted 
on presenting it to his friend. Overjoyed by this “divine intervention” 
in a gambling debt, Tolstoi at once sent home for a revolver and a 
music box, which he knew would delight the generous Sado. 

Worn out with waiting for the necessary document that would 
assure him an appointment, Tolstoi resorted to all the influence pos¬ 
sible in high army circles of Tiflis. His efforts finally succeeded: he 
was assigned to his brother's battery, but was advised that his ap¬ 
pointment would not be officially recorded until the arrival of his 
discharge from the Tula civil service. “You will not believe how this 
pleases me,” he wrote Auntie Tatyana. “It will seem strange to you, 
that I do not desire to be free. 1 have been free too long in everything; 
and it seems to me now that this excess of freedom has been the prin¬ 
cipal cause of my faults, and that it is even an evil.”** The future 
hater of war expressed his pleasure more bluntly to his brother 
Sergei: “With all my strength I will assist with the aid of a cannon in 
destroying the predatory and turbulent Asiatics. ”** 

A definite and realizable purpose in life raised Tolstoi’s spirits to 
a pitch of enthusiasm. On the way to rejoin the battery he wrote to 
Auntie Tatyana that he has already undergone a moral change. Re¬ 
ligion and the experience of life, he says, have taught him that life 
is a test. For him, it is more than a test; it is the expiation of his 
faults. This trip to the Caucasus, he now assures her, has been an 
inspiration from above. He will sec it through. And then, in his ex¬ 
pansive mood, he portrays the future as he would have it. It is in¬ 
teresting that this imaginary picture anticipates the ideal family 
happiness that he came to love. After experiencing all the adventure 
that life may send him, he tells how he will return to Yasnaya Polyana 
for good. There he will live the peaceful country life that his father 
bad enjoyed before him. Of course, he will marry and have children, 
who will call the ageing Auntie Tatyana “grandmother.”* 5 Curiously 
enough, his ideal of family happiness did come true, and with more 
realisation of its charming details than anyone has a right to expect 
in day-dreaming. 

VI 

At last Tolstoi was off to the wars, a soldier in uniform, though 
still lacking an official appointment. The Viceroy of the Caucasus, 

* /»*., December »-J M u*ry 3,18$l-S2, ux, 138. 
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Prince Vorontsov, had received an imperial order to put an end to the 
long resistance of the Chechens. Two Russian columns moved from 
opposite directions to effect a junction and thus trap the enemy. 
Tolstoi was with the main column under Major-General Baryatinski, 
and on the 17th and 18th of February he saw some fierce fighting in 
which the Russians were victorious. The capture of a Chechen village 
on this occasion was described by Tolstoi fifty years later in the 
superb Caucasian tale Hadji Murad. 

Despite a mature sense of the horror of war, Tolstoi frankly ad¬ 
mits at this time that he also retained a childish feeling of bravado. 
He was oblivious of the flying bullets and made a point, with death 
all around him, of trying to present an attitude of smiling indiffer¬ 
ence. When an enemy shell struck the wheel of the gun he was aiming, 
he escaped death by a miracle. In the diary, however, he modestly 
remarks about his behaviour under fire: “My state at the time of 
danger opened my eyes. I loved to imagine myself entirely cold¬ 
blooded and calm in danger. But in the affair of the 17th and 18th I 
was not so.” 1 * During this campaign, he was cited twice for the cov¬ 
eted Cross of St George, but once again the fact that his discharge 
paper from Tula had not yet arrived prevented the award being 
made. 

After the campaign, Tolstoi’s battery returned to its base at 
Starogladkovskaya. Here he remained for the next four months, ex¬ 
cept for brief visits to the neighboring towns of Kizlyar and OreshSv- 
ka, a trip to the Caspian shore, and a longer journey to Pyatigorsk 
to receive treatment for dysentery. The diary over this period is un¬ 
usually detailed. It reveals clearly that he compensated for his re¬ 
stricted physical activity, due to ill health, by an intense concern 
with his own thoughts and with reading and writing. 

Contemplation of his life in the Caucasus up to this point filled 
Tolstoi with regrets. One of his chief aspirations was to become firmly 
and immutably convinced of things, and he had been convinced of 
nothing, save that he was wasting his time. The urge to perfect him¬ 
self had not ceased; it had only been muted under the influence of 
new scenes and activities. Gambling, sensuality, and vanity, he as¬ 
serts, are the three evil passions that he has most to contend with. He 
is proud of the fact that of late he has avoided all occasions to gam¬ 
ble, without any consciousness of deprivation. Sensuality is a more 
difficult matter. The demands of the body, intensified by a vivid 
imagination, can be overcome only by strength of will and prayer to 
God. 

* Dnstnik, February 28,1852, xun, 91. 
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Vanity he despairs of banishing. “It is like syphilis,” he notes. 
"When driven out of one part, it reappears, with added force, in an¬ 
other.” 11 At times he wonders if the pride that comes from vanity does 
not poison his capacity for friendship. With a touch of snobbish ra¬ 
tionalization, he writes to Auntie Tatyana: ‘‘I try to make the fewest 
acquaintances possible and to avoid intimacy with those that I al¬ 
ready have ... 1 do not behave so because of pride, but because I am 
made that way. There is too great a difference in education, senti¬ 
ments and manners between those I meet here and myself for me to 
take any pleasure in them.”*' Yet he observes with some chagrin 
that Nikolai is friendly with all and loved by all. 

Tolstoi was not entirely satisfied with this explanation. He agreed 
when his Cossack friend Epishka once told him that he was a man 
who could not be loved. Believing himself snubbed on one occasion, he 
declared that he must get accustomed to being misunderstood: 
"It is a fate that must be common to all men who are too difficult.”*' 
A naturally warm heart and sympathetic nature, however, stood in 
the way of the snobbery that he had practised since his university 
days. In a striking passage in the diary at this precise time (March 29, 
1852), he suggests another explanation. “There is something in me,” 
he writes, “that obliges me to believe that I was not bom to be what 
other men arc. But whence does this proceed? From a lack of agree¬ 
ment, an absence of harmony among my faculties, or from the fact 
that I really stand on a higher level than ordinary people? I am older, 
and the time of development is passed or is passing; and I am tor¬ 
tured with a thirst, not for fame — I have no desire for fame and 
despise it. but for acquiring great influence for the happiness and 
benefit of society. Shall I die with the wish a hopeless one?” 50 He was 
perfectly sincere. From boyhood he had treasured the conviction that 
he was different; genius had whispered softly in his ear. But the pre¬ 
vailing feeling over these years had been one of defeat and unfulfilled 
hopes. 

Tolstoi’s commonplace existence at Pyatigorsk, to which he went 
in May for treatment, was certainly not flecked with the promise of 
future fame. The town had little to recommend itself. Concerts, the 
the theatre, and promenading along the boulevard were the chief 
amusements. Ironically, he called the life "purely Parisian,” and he 
was vastly annoyed at having to salute officers in epaulets, blue 
pantaloons, tightly drawn belts, and boots with enormous spurs. 


" IW„ March 2J, 1852, XI.VI.95 
H tfcwww*. November 17,1852, xlvi 
" Much 29,1852, xlvi, 102. 
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In June Tolstoi beard the news that Zinaida was going to many,: 
Strangely enough, this sudden termination of a romance that he had 
run away from caused him little concern.* 1 “The fact vexes me,” was 
his only comment in the diary, “the more so because I have felt so 
little perturbed.”® 

While still at Pyatigorsk, Tolstoi had already begun to dwell 
fondly on the thought of returning to Yasnaya Polyana. The very 
notion brought tears to his eyes — a childhood weakness that never 
deserted him; in fact, he considered it a virtue. He writes to Auntie 
Tatyana of his intentions and of the “tearful joy” and “mutual 
love” they will share on meeting once again.** Many months would 
pass, however, before he saw his adoring Auntie Tatyana. Mean¬ 
while, he had already announced to her a significant fact — the com¬ 
pletion of his first novel, the work that she had inspired and en¬ 
couraged, and which he wrote, as he said, “to please her.” 

VII 

On July 3, 1852, Tolstoi wrote to N. A. Nekrasov, distinguished 
poet and editor of The Contemporary, Russia’s leading progressive 
magazine: “My request will cost you such little effort that I am sure 
you will not refuse to grant it. Look over this manuscript, and if it 
is not suitable for printing, return it to me. If you appraise it other¬ 
wise, tell me what it is worth in your opinion and print it in your 
magazine. I agree in advance to any cutting that you may find neces¬ 
sary, but I desire that it be printed without any additions or changes 
in the text.”* 4 

With the letter Tolstoi sent the manuscript of Childhood. For over 
a year now, very early in the morning, or late at night after hunting, 
carousing, or a day of activity with the battery, he worked away at 
his novel. In his enthusiasm over a particular chapter, he would read 
it to the critical and talented Nikolai or to a friend who dropped in, 
but he nearly always regretted these premature hearings. His periods 
of enthusiasm were rare in the process of creation. More often he 
expressed acute dissatisfaction. Three separate drafts were written 
out, and a fourth, done by a copyist, also received Tolstoi’s correc¬ 
tions. Notations in the diary on the progress of the work reveal the 
stem demands he made on himself artistically at the very outset of 
his literary career. Time and again he notes that the writing goes 

11 Tolstoi, however, never forgot Zinaida. Almost fifty yean later, when she had long 
been dead, her nephew visited him, and Tolstoi questioned him about his aunt with obvious 
feeling. * Dnsnik June 22,1852, xtvt, 126. 

“ Pima, May 30,1852, UX, 174-175. " Ibid., July 3,1852, ux, 193-194. 
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badly, the rewriting worse. “Without regret, I must destroy all un¬ 
clear prolix, irrelevant, in a word, everything unsatisfactory, 

even though they be fine in themselves.”” Unswervingly he adheres 
to his own rule that no addition, however talented, can improve a 
work as much as a deletion. He fluctuates between satisfaction and 
utter dislike, and on occasion contemplates abandoning the work. 
At times he begins to doubt that he possesses any ability. “Have I 
talent comparable to that of recent Russian writers?” he asks him¬ 
self in the diary, and answers, “Positively no.”** Then there are 
wonderful moments when he reads over a particularly successful 
part: "I reread the chapter ‘Sorrow,’ and while so doing wept from 
my very heart.”” He feels, like Gogol, that any work, in order to be 
good, should come singing from the author’s soul. This can truly be 
said about Childhood, despite all Tolstoi’s misgivings. 

Almost two months passed before Tolstoi received Nekrasov’s re¬ 
ply. It “drove me silly with joy,”** he notes in the diary. The famous 
editor agreed to print Childhood in his periodical, and added: “Not 
knowing the continuation, I cannot say definitely, but it seems to me 
that the author has talent.”** He concludes with a request for the 
continuation and a plea that Tolstoi reveal his name. (He had signed 
the manuscript with the initials of his first name and patronymic — 
‘L. N.’ — and only Auntie Tatyana and Nikolai were aware of his 
efforts to publish.) 

At the end of October, Tolstoi read the published Childhood, but 
the mutilations of the censor and the editor robbed him of some of the 
beginner’s rapture at seeing his first work in print. He sat down and 
wrote a blistering letter, which on second thought he failed to send 
to Nekrasov; but a more tempered effort later was vehement enough. 
First he scolded the editor for altering the title to the Story of My 
Childhood. Of what concern to anybody, he asks, is the story of my 
childhood? Then he goes on to ridicule the changes that have been 
made, asserting that in reading the printed version he experienced 
the feeling of a father who sees his child’s hair mutilated by an inex¬ 
perienced barber. 

Tolstoi's vexation at the disfiguring of his brain-child was soon dis¬ 
sipated by the news of its enthusiastic reception. Childhood won 
praise on all sides, and the public was curious to learn the new author’s 
name. Shortly after reading his novel in print, he came across an issue 
of National Notts in which he found a highly laudatory review of 

• Dnnuit, March 27, 1852, xlvi, 101. * Ihd., May 30, 1852, xlvi, 119. 

" IM , May 22.1852, xlvi, 118 « /StfAugust 29,1852, xlvi, 140. 

* Utaratunye prikjtauja, Nho, February, 1898, No. 2, p. 540. 
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Ckddkood. He lay on a cot and read the account, dwelling greedily on 
every sentence of praise. The last one must have made his heart 
jump: “If this is the first production of L. N. ( then it is impossible not 
to congratulate Russian literature on the appearance of a new, re¬ 
markable talent.” 40 Tears of joy came to his eyes, and he obtained a 
special thrill of pleasure from the thought that the comrades sitting 
around him did not realize that it was he who was being praised in 
such lofty terms. 

To fatten the young author’s self-esteem came letters from his 
brother Sergei and Auntie Tatyana, declaring that all were reading 
and raving about Childhood. Panaev, co-editor of The Contemporary, 
was avoided by his friends because he insisted upon cornering them 
on the street and reading extracts from the new work, Turgenev, who 
was under the impression that Nikolai Tolstoi was the author, wrote 
to Nekrasov to tell him to encourage the writer, and to convey his 
interest, greetings and praise to him. In far-off Siberia the exiled Dos¬ 
toevski wrote to a friend to ask him who was the mysterious “L. N.,”‘ 
whose recent story had so excited him. Tolstoi, like Turgenev and 
Dostoevski, had caught the public eye and that of the critics with his 
first published work, and at once revealed himself as a coming new 
force in Russian literature. 

VIII 

In his old age Tolstoi severely criticised Childhood. He said that it 
was insincerely written, because the design confused his own child¬ 
hood with that of his friends, and because of his dependence on the 
influence of Sterne’s Sentimental Journey and Tbpfer’s Bibliotheque 
de mon oncle. There is some slight justice in this self-criticism, al¬ 
though Tolstoi’s views on his own productions written after his icono¬ 
clastic treatise What Is Art? must always be accepted with reserva¬ 
tions. 

There can be no question of the influence of Sterne. During this 
period Tolstoi read the Sentimental Journey, translated a large part 
of it, and expressed in the diary his warm appreciation of its author. 
Sterne’s lively but refined humour, brilliant wit, love of humanity, 
and acute sensibilities, as well as his various tricks of style, attracted 
Tolstoi. In the several drafts of Childhood, however, one can observe 
the care with which he tried to eliminate obvious traces of this in¬ 
fluence, but the final version still owes much to Sterne. And several 
succeeding works are also indebted to him. Tdpfer’s 41 influence is of 

*• OUcatoen*ye tapisti, 1852, x, 85. 
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lea* conseq uence and is mostly limited to the possibility that Tolstoi 
was inspired to write about childhood by the treatment of it in the 
Bibliotkique de men ancle. 

Despite Tolstoi’s criticism, Childhood is a highly original work. 
Once, in a less deprecatory mood, he offered a truer judgment: “When 
I wrote Childhood, it seemed that no one before me had so felt and de¬ 
picted all the charm and poetry of childhood.’’ 4 * What particularly 
impresses the reader is his wonderful skill in evoking childhood 
memories and associations that all have forgotten or only dimly re¬ 
membered, but which, when recalled with feeling, seem infallibly true 
and delightful. At this time Tolstoi criticised Pushkin’s historical 
romance, The Captain’s Daughter, because the interest in events pre¬ 
dominates over the interest in details of feeling. It was precisely the 
feelings of his characters that Tolstoi was primarily interested in, and 
in the psychological reasons why they felt. In the Introduction to 
Childhood, he warns his readers that they must be understanding in 
order to appreciate the book, for he writes it from the heart, not from 
the head. 

'Ihe extent to which Tolstoi drew upon his own childhood in writing 
this book is amply dear. More so than that of any other major novel¬ 
ist, his fiction is unusually autobiographical. This is no reflection on 
his imagination or power of invention, which were very considerable. 
But the life he transposed into art was largely his own life of recorded 
experience and observation, rendered infinitely effective by penetrat¬ 
ing analysis and by his subtle choice of significant psychological and 
real detail. Although Childhood draws heavily upon his own experi¬ 
ences, there is a great deal of sheer invention in the work. Many of 
the characteristic qualities of his mature art are already apparent in 
this first extensive effort. The customary initial period of imitation 
and immature attempts was avoided in his artistic development. 

Lack of money, as well as the natural urge to write, kept Tolstoi 
working on two other pieces during this same year (1852). He sent 
off to The Contemporary his long short story, The Raid, the first of 
several works that grew directly out of his Caucasian experiences. The 
central incident is the action he took part in as a volunteer the year 
before, and several of the leading figures are modelled on officers he 
knew well, such as the memorable Captain Khlopov, whose proto¬ 
type was the simple, brave old Captain Khilkovski in Tolstoi’s bat¬ 
tery. The tale has much more substance to it than the mere narration 
of an exciting military exploit. He has still not divested himself en- 

• I* A Biryukov (quoted by S'. N. Gusev, tin In NikolanUt Tolstoto. Uolodoi Tot- 
sfan |Moscow, 1927), I. 192) 
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tirdy of the poetry of war, but he questions the justifiability of it in 
The Raid. Of course, the government censor saw to it that only the 
“poetry” remained, and Tolstoi complained to his brother that all the 
good in the story had been struck out or mutilated. A recently pub¬ 
lished unexpurgated edition and the recovery of passages deleted in 
the original drafts reveal Tolstoi as well on the way towards that op¬ 
position to war which eventually resulted in his utter condemnation 
of it. In his opinions and artistic treatment of the theme of war at this 
time and later, he was much influenced by Stendhal. Like Stendhal, 
he suggests the evil, crass egoism, and vanity of the pseudo-heroic by 
a ruthless analysis of conventional thinking about military glory, a 
point of attack that he carried further in later war stories. But in The 
Raid he is not blind to the unostentatious heroism of the simple un¬ 
ambitious plain soldier or officer, and his narration of incidents in this 
connection provides the main charm of the tale. 

IX 

After completing Childhood in July, Tolstoi spent most of the re¬ 
maining months of 1852 in doctoring himself. Despite his powerful 
physique, he was subject to a variety of illnesses that he endeavored 
to regard as a moral good for which he ought to thank God. While 
still at Pyatigorsk, his physician ordered him to neighboring Zhelez- 
novodsk to try the healing powers of the mineral springs there. He 
left with the pious consolation that Pyatigorsk had been the first 
town in which he had committed no follies, and hence, he remarked, 
it was unnecessary to carry away with him any repentance. His stay 
lasted only three weeks, and he set out for Starogladkovskaya. 

Difficulties at home did not add to Tolstoi’s peace of mind. With 
the aggravating insouciance in practical affairs of one “not bom to be 
what other men are,” he fully assumed that the troublesome business 
of his estate at Yasnaya Polyana would be conscientiously supervised 
by Auntie Tatyana, or by Sergei or his brother-in-law. To complicate 
matters, he was everlastingly sending home orders to sell this or that 
bit of property to raise money for his mounting debts. These commis¬ 
sions were not always carried out to his liking, which fact contributed 
to his state of indecision with regard to terminating his army service. 
The freedom that he had so lightly signed away in order to destroy 
“the predatory and turbulent Asiatics” seemed all the more desirable 
now that military life in the Caucasus had lost its novelty. The rou¬ 
tine of Starogladkoyskaya, he remarked, might even cause one to be¬ 
come something of a fool. Drill, manoeuvers, and firing off cannons, 
he said, disturbed the regularity of his life. Rather caustically he 
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noted down in the diary that drill was absolutely necessary to main¬ 
tain the diwiplina essential for the existence of a military class. Mean¬ 
while, he had discovered that he had a maximum of two more years 
to serve before he could hope for a raise in rank, and he earnestly de¬ 
wed this promotion before he left the service. 

Tolstoi’s intellectual concerns were a welcome refuge during these 
months of illness. Apart from writing, he read anything he could get 
his hand on in this frontier town, and he also sent home for books. 
There was not much to be had in fiction, but he read Pushkin, Ler¬ 
montov, and Grigorovich, Rousseau, Dumas, and Sue, and Steme 
and Dickens. The last two especially delighted him. “What a charm 
has David Copperfield,"* he wrote in his diary. Dickens became his 
favorite English author. He generously admitted to his “tremendous 
influence,’’ 44 and called him the most Christian of all English novel¬ 
ists. In a letter in 1904, he paid the following tribute in English: “1 
think that Charles Dickens is the greatest novel writer of the nine¬ 
teenth century, and that his works, impressed with the true Christian 
spirit, have done and will continue to do a great deal of good to man¬ 
kind.” 4 * 


Tolstoi read with pen in hand, jotting down his reactions in the 
diary. His thoughts at this time about literature, and his own relation 
to it in the light of his dawning career, seemed to fluctuate with the 
uncertain state of his health. He tries his hand at some verses as use¬ 
ful practise for the formation of style. They come too easily and 
prompt him to declare: “Literature is rubbish, and I should like to 
set down here rules and a plan of estate-management.” 4 ® Sometime 
later, he observes that “the most agreeable books are those in which 
the author seems, as it were, to try to hide his personal opinion yet 
remains true to it wherever it is revealed.” 47 He admits his difficulty 
in avoiding hackneyed expressions. To tolerate them, he declares, 
means to go with the age; to correct them means to go in advance of 
it. To write well one must know not what to write, but what not to 
write, he said. To produce one good book in a lifetime is fully suffi¬ 
cient. “Better with conviction and absorption to write something good 
and useful. One will never grow weary of such a work.” 4 ® For, “in 
some people,” he notes elsewhere in the diary, “the fire of inspiration 
changes into a candle to work by. Literary success that satisfies one’s 
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own self is obtained only by working at every aspect of a subject. But 
the subject must be a lofty one if the labor is always to be pleasant.” 4 * 

In view of Tolstoi’s contemptuous regard for history during his uni¬ 
versity days, it is quite surprising now to find him reading history and 
liking it. Hume, Thiers, Michaud, and later Karamzin were read. As 
usual, his critical sense was uppermost, and in that alarming spirit of 
grandiosity with which youth plans, he dashed off in the diary: “Must 
compose a true and just history of Europe of the present century. 
There I have an aim for my whole life.” 50 He never got around to ful¬ 
filling this task, but he did write War and Peace , where the fruits of 
his historical reading and his quarrel with modem historians were put 
to good use. His reading of Plato’s Politicus and Rousseau’s Control 
Social gave him another purpose: “Will devote the rest of my life to 
drawing up a plan for an aristocratic, selective union with a mon¬ 
archical administration on the basis of existing elections. Here I have 
an aim for a virtuous life. I thank Thee, 0 Lord. Grant me strengthl” 11 
This vast plan went the way of the other, but unknown to himself, he 
was beginning to feel his way towards an entirely different union of 
mankind, conceived in the spirit of God and founded on brotherly 
love. 

Thoughts about reading and literature in the diary are few in com¬ 
parison with those about God and immortality, about good and evil. 
The effort to make clear to himself the object and meaning of his life 
integrates all the separate periods of Tolstoi’s spiritual and intellec¬ 
tual development. His effort now, filled with the same doubt and un¬ 
certainty as before, results nevertheless in thoughts that are striking 
for their profoundity and beauty and amaze one as coming from a 
youth barely twenty-four. Many of these thoughts anticipate his 
most mature religious conception of life. 

Simplicity, Tolstoi remarked, is the first condition of moral beauty, 
and clarity the best token of truth, but conscience is man’s most re¬ 
liable guide. What distinguishes the voice of conscience from other 
voices, he asks? “That man whose purpose is his own happiness is 
bad; he whose purpose is the opinion of others is weak; he whose pur¬ 
pose is the happiness of others is virtuous; he whose purpose is God is 
great.” But does a man whose purpose is God find happiness? Rather, 
man finds happiness in doing good, and the voice of conscience is that 
which distinguishes good from evil. “Both inclination and fate,” he 
concludes, “point out the road that we must choose; but always must 

“ Ibid., December 1.1853, XLvr, 206. 

“ Ibid., September 22,1852, xlvi, 142. ■ Ibid., August 3,1852, xlvi, 137. 
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we labor with the aim of attaining goodness.” 11 Although he believes 
a man who understands true good will wish for no other, a few 
days later be writes in the diary : "The purpose that I have discov¬ 
ered in life occupies me less than it did. Is it possible that it is not 
really a sincere and firm rule, but one of those thoughts which, under 
the influence of conceit, vanity and pride, disappears as soon as bom? 
No, it is a true rule. My conscience tells me as much . . . But the rule 
must be supported by deeds, and then actions will be justified by the 
rule. One must work.”** 

In the Caucasus Tolstoi's thoughts turned to God and religion. He 
prayed every morning and found a new efficacy in prayer, because it 
"was not harmful and was moral solitude.” Several moving prayers 
are set down in the diary over this period. Doubts, however, always 
lurked in the comers of his mind. He could never succeed, he said, in 
deriving an idea of God as clearly as the idea of virtue. For “the idea 
of God comes of man’s recognition of his own weakness.” 14 By the end 
of his second year in the Caucasus, he had arrived at a perfectly hon¬ 
est and conventional creed which he wrote down in the diary: "I be¬ 
lieve in the one, incomprehensible, and good God, in the immortality 
of the soul, and in the eternal reward for our deeds; I do not under¬ 
stand the mysteries of the trinity and the birth of the Son of God, 
but I honor and do not reject the faith of my fathers.” 1 '’ 

In his personal life, however, Tolstoi could take no deep satisfaction. 
The fundamental rule of behaviour that lies at the base of his whole 
future religious philosophy he clearly recognized at this time: “To 
live in the present, i.e. to act in the best possible fashion in the pres¬ 
ent, this is wisdom.”** Yet he daily blamed himself for allowing lofty 
dreams of fame, of usefulness and love to stick fast in a dull slough of 
petty, aimless life. His spiritual glow- was hard to sustain. There was 
too much desire of the flesh, too little of the soul. He already knew, as 
he was to preach many years later, that happiness depended not upon 
circumstances, but upon oneself. His entry in the diary on his birth¬ 
day is almost as severe as that of the preceding year, except that he 
adds a note of hope for the future: “I am now 24; yet I have done 
nothing. I feel that not in vain have I been struggling for 8 years with 
doubt and passions. For what am I destined? This the future will re¬ 
veal. Killed 3 woodcocks.” 17 


Mi. June 29, 1852, xlvi, 128 129. 
Mi , July 18.1852. xlvi, 1.15. 
Mi, August 7,1852, xlvi, 137. 


“ Mi ., July 4,1852, xlvi, 131. 
Ibid., November 14,1852, xlvi, 149. 
" Mi , August 28,1852, xlvi, 140. 
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X 

The beginning of 1853 brought war again. Cadet Tolstoi prepared 
foT action. Mars banished the muses, and in the excitement pensive 
contemplation gave way to martial fervor. The hill tribes were gather¬ 
ing, ten thousand of them. Fierce fighting ensued. On February 17 
Tolstoi distinguished himself in a major attack in which his battery 
silenced the guns of the enemy. The campaign broke the back of 
Shamil’s resistance.*' 

The campaign also ended Tolstoi’s brief period of moral resistance. 
In camp, drinking, cards, and wenching were the order of the day. He 
complained sadly of Nikolai’s fondness for vodka and then got drunk 
himself, picked a fight with Ensign Yanovich for trying to break his 
fingers and threatened to challenge him to a duel. He imagined how 
he would magnanimously give the ensign the first shot and then hold 
his own fire. The affair ended with mutual apologies, but Tolstoi 
earned the scowls of the officers for his tactless behavior. 

Tolstoi’s bravery in the attack of the 17th won him a recommenda¬ 
tion once again for the St. George Cross. There was nothing he wantd 
so much as this little silver testimony of courageous conduct under 
fire. He stayed up so late over a game of chess that he failed to appear 
on duty the morning the award was to be made. Instead of the Cross, 
the commander of the brigade had him clapped in the guardhouse. 
From his prison he heard the drums beat and the band play as the 
awards were presented, and he yielded to utter despair. Some time 
later he was scheduled to receive another Cross allotted to his bat¬ 
tery, but upon a hint from his colonel, he gave way to an old soldier 
of the line for whom the reward meant a pension for life. 

When the battery got back to Starogladkovskaya at the end of 
March, Tolstoi continued to live as he had on the campaign, like a 
gambler, he said, who fears to count up how much he owes. His wild 
Chechen kunaks, Sado and Balta, were always at hand to lead him 
into some adventure or other. He was still quartered in Epishka’s 
hut, and the ancient Cossack, with his roaring basso and inexhausti¬ 
ble supply of yams provided endless entertainment. They would sit 
up until dawn drinking ckikkir (native wine), while Epishka related 
unbelievable stories of his prowess as a hunter, of the souls he had 
“released” from the bodies of his enemies, of the Chechen he snared 
with his lasso at the very edge of his village, and of his mighty success 
in stealing horses and the hearts of Cossack maidens. 

In this latter competition, Tolstoi had again entered the lists. Run- 

“ Tolstoi's short story, The Woodfetling, is based on this action. 
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ning th roug h the diary at this time are trank references to Solomon- 
ida, Oksana, Fedosya, Teodorina, Aksinya, and others. “Everything 
young actt strongly on roe,” he confesses; “every woman’s bare legs 
iccm to me to belong to a beauty.”” In vain he tries to abide by his 
rule of exhausting himself with hard physical labor when he feels 
the ache of strong desire, and to no purpose does he tell himself over 
and over again that the pleasure is brief and the remorse great. He 
follows a girl to the public baths, and at night reckons up his expenses 
for the day: “25 rubles for the horse; 1 ruble, 50 kopeks for the girl; 
1 ruble for the cab; 70 kopeks for trifles; 58 rubles remain.”* # As on 
previous occasions, the cost of his promiscuity cannot always be tal¬ 
lied in rubles and kopeks. “Kasatka,” he writes, “rewarded me with 
some mercury, because I was very careless.”* 1 He feared, without 
cause, that he had contracted syphilis, but finally decided that even 
this misfortune might be a mixed blessing: “Yesterday, at the 
thought that my nose might fall in, I imagined what an immense and 
beneficial impulse this would give me in the direction of moral devel¬ 
opment.”** It is difficult to question the sincerity of Tolstoi’s moral 
purposefulness after such a statement. 

At Starogladkovskaya a very noticeable change now took place in 
Tolstoi’s relations with his fellow-officers. With simple folk, such as 
Epiahka, soldiers in the ranks, or peasants on the road, he was unusu¬ 
ally successful in winning their confidence by his firm, straightfor¬ 
ward, uncondcsccnding manner. He felt that these common people 
were far above his own class by virtue of the work they accomplished 
and the privation they endured. “There is evil in them,” he remarked, 
“but it is better to say of them (as of the dead) only what is good.”** 
With his officer-friends, his equals, or those who pretended to be his 
equals, he was standoffish, always afraid that they would underesti¬ 
mate him. “Once for all," he writes in the diary, “I must become ac¬ 
customed to the thought that I am an exception, and that either I am 
ahead of my age or am one of those incompatible, unadaptable na¬ 
tures that are never satisfied ... I have not yet met a single man who 
was morally as good as I, and who believed that I do not remember in 
my life an occasion when I was not attracted by what is good, was not 
ready to sacrifice everything for it.”” But his natural conviviality and 
the desire to be liked by all, which had been strong within him from 
his boyhood days, finally reasserted itself. His hut now became a 
common meeting place for the officers. They dropped in at any hour 


* Dawntt. April 18,185.1, xtvi, 159. 
“ fW., August 11.1853, xl vt, 172. 

* IHi. October 26.1853, xtvi. 184. 


*• /**., July 31,1853, xlvi, 171. 

■ /Wrf., November 3,1853, xlvi, 192. 

* /*«., November 2,3,1853, xlvi, 191. 
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for a drink of vodka or to chat. Some of them he even impressed into, 
service to copy his manuscripts. When he could curb his sharp tongue 
and hypercritical nature, they enjoyed his jollity, humor, and superb 
story-telling ability. 

Inevitable shame, sadness, and deep depression soon overtook Tol¬ 
stoi for the excesses that had begun with the campaign. He revived 
his “rules of life” again to bolster up his moral backsliding. His pre¬ 
cept of being content with the present was all very well, but day after 
day passed without anything getting done. With a certain lugubrious 
but real chagrin over the hapless and fruitless demise of his youth — 
at the age of twenty-four — he wrote: “God help me! I now experi¬ 
ence for the first time an extremely sad and depressed feeling — re¬ 
gret at having lost my youth without pleasure or advantage. I feel 
that my youth has passed. It is time to bid it farewell.’’** 

An unusual adventure took place shortly after this “farewell to 
youth.” He and Sado were in a convoy of stores from Fort Vozdvizh- 
enskoe to Fort Groznoe. Although regulations strictly forbade any¬ 
one detaching himself from the convoy, because of the danger of being 
cut off by roving mountaineers, he, Sado, and three mounted officers, 
impatient with the slow pace of the infantry, rode on ahead. Tolstoi 
and Sado ascended a ridge to see if any of the enemy were in sight. A 
large band suddenly appeared a short distance away. Shouting a warn¬ 
ing to their three comrades below, Tolstoi and Sado galloped for the 
fort, less than three miles away. The Chechen band divided, seven 
taking up the pursuit of Tolstoi and Sado and the rest dashing after 
the other officers. These men had been slow to take the warning, and 
two of them were severely wounded before reaching the convoy. 
Meanwhile Tolstoi, who had been trying out Sado’s spirited new 
horse and hence might easily have escaped, refused to desert his 
friend, who was mounted on Tolstoi’s slow ambler. The Chechens 
drew nearer and nearer, while Sado tried to keep them at a distance 
by threatening with an unloaded gun. The enemy could have shot 
them down, but apparently they desired to take them alive, especially 
the renegade Sado, whom they no doubt wished to torture. Fortu¬ 
nately, a Cossack guard at the post saw their plight. A rescue party at 
once galloped out and the Chechens fled.** “I was almost taken 
prisoner,” runs Tolstoi’s only mention of his narrow escape in the 
diary, “but on this occasion behaved well, though I was too senti¬ 
mental.”* 7 

" Ibid., April 16,1853, xtvi, 158. 

“ ToUtoi used thi* incident in hi* t#le, A Prisoner of Ike Caucasus. 

•’ Dnesnik, June 23,1853, xlvi, 16J. 
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In July Tolstoi went to Pyatigorsk to see his sister, who had come 
there with her husband for medical treatment. After some two years 
of separation, he was delighted to set eyes on Marya, but soon after 
their meeting he wrote home to Sergei to complain feelingly of the 
fact that neither she nor her husband had given the slightest evidence 
of any love for him. He was becoming peculiarly sensitive over his 
failure to inspire in people the sense of deep devotion of which he him¬ 
self was capable. Two days before this letter, he wrote in his diary: 
"Why does nobody love me? I am not a fool, not deformed, not a bad 
man, not a dolt. It is incomprehensible.’** 

For the next four months Tolstoi wandered in aimless fashion from 
town to town in the neighborhood of Pyatigorsk. Restless, uneasy in 
his mind, and not always well, he complained constantly of his sloth 
and apathy. He took up spiritualism, and his sister relates that he 
would hold seances around a table in a sidewalk caf6. His principal 
diversions, however, were women and gambling. In August he lost 
at cards the large sum of three thousand rubles, although in an effort 
to pay up his outstanding debts he was trying to live on ten rubles a 
month. 

Tolstoi’s restlessness and depression were largely induced by the 
uncertainty about his immediate future. He had not intended to enter 
the army when he came to the Caucasus, but once having joined, he 
was ambitious for advancement and tangible rewards. His brave be¬ 
havior at the action of this year (1853) had resulted in a recommenda¬ 
tion for a commission, but the lack of necessary documents again de¬ 
layed this promotion. He had written to Aunt Pelageya” to use her 
influence, and in July he had sent an angry letter to his commander, 
Baryatinski, complaining vehemently of the shabby treatment he 
was receiving from the man who had strongly urged him to enter the 
army. Finally, his patience worn out, he sent in his request for a dis¬ 
charge. In the meantime, Russia had declared war against Turkey, 
and retirement was forbidden until the end of hostilities. Tolstoi had 
to reconsider his desire to leave the army. His hopes eventually cen¬ 
tered on the possibility of obtaining a transfer to the army in action 
against the Turks on the Danube. On October 6 he wrote to his 
relative, Prince N. D. Gorchakov, head of the General Staff and 
commander of the Danubian armies, for a transfer. Weighing the 
possibilities of success, he returned to Starogladkovskaya to await 
an answer. 

* /SM., July 18.18M, xivt. 1«. 

•* PtU*evm llinichiu Yushkova, aunt and legal guardian of the Tolstoi children. 
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XI 

Daring 1853 literary activity was an effective counter-irritant for 
“moral deterioration.” “Only work can afford me pleasure and prof¬ 
it,” T0 he jots down in the diary. Initial success drove him on. A rigid 
schedule of work was laid down. Every spare moment he had his pen 
in hand. Excited over a piece, his “heart fails,” and he "trembles” on 
taking up his copybook. He read an article on the literary characteris¬ 
tics of genius, which awoke in him “the conviction that I am a re¬ 
markable man for my capacity and my eagerness to work.” 71 Fame 
seemed within his grasp. 

Tolstoi at first labored hard on Boyhood, the continuation of Child¬ 
hood, but before he finished, he lost interest. There are fewer autobio¬ 
graphical elements and more sheer fiction, but the work is too much 
overlaid with sentiment that dangerously borders on sentimentality. 
For a literary composition to be attractive, he felt that it should be di¬ 
rected by a consistent thought and penetrated by a consistent feeling. 
These conditions, he admitted, were lacking in Boyhood. The wonder¬ 
ful evocative atmosphere of Childhood is thinner in the continuation, 
perhaps because of the greater emphasis he places upon analysis. Yet 
this analysis is uncannily convincing, responsive to all the evasive 
simplicity of a boy’s inmost feelings. 

Tolstoi’s moral dissatisfaction with himself at this time no doubt 
hindered the free functioning of the introspective process so necessary 
for a sustained effort on Boyhood. But this same dissatisfaction he 
turned to excellent use in a short story, Notes of a Billiard-Marker, 
which he wrote with rapt concentration and enthusiasm in four days. 
He informed Nekrasov when he sent him the manuscript (September 
17) that he valued this tale more than Childhood or The Raid. The 
story has a scant autobiographical framework in the external facts of 
gambling with the billiard-marker and the hero’s first sexual ex¬ 
perience, but Tolstoi also drew upon his own inner sufferings in his 
powerful analysis of the hero’s moral disintegration. As a revelation 
of Tolstoi’s spiritual distress at this time, the tale has unquestioned 
autobiographical significance. 

In addition to the productions already mentioned, in 1853 Tolstoi 
also worked on at least five other separate tales and novels. 72 This rep¬ 
resents a considerable amount of literary activity for a single year 
that was broken up by an extensive military campaign. 

It is interesting to observe that at this time Tolstoi began to evince 

” One, mi , August 28,1853, xlvi, 173. 71 Ibid , October 13,1853, Xlvi, 177. 

n Novel of a Russian Landovner, The Cossacks, Christmas Eve, Caucasian Reminiscences, 
and The Wood/eUinf. 
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• concern for the absence in contemporary literature of what he 
thought should be its “one aim” — morality. He even went so far as 
to «ay that “it would really not be a bad thing in every literary work 
(aa in a fable) to write a moral — stating its aim.” This conviction 
gave him an idea: “to edit a periodical, the sole aim of which would be 
the dissemination of works morally useful, for which contributions 
would be accepted only on the condition that they were accompanied 
by a moral, the printing or non-printing of which would depend on 
the author’s wish.” 7 * Nothing came of this unique idea, nor did he see 
fit to subscribe to it in his own fiction. Although his tales and novels 
nearly always possess a strong moral content, it never obtrudes upon 
the essential artistic unity of the work. But after 1880 he was to re¬ 
turn to this idea of his youth, and it markedly influenced his aesthetic 
theory and practise. 

XII 

Bark at Starogladkovskaya Tolstoi marked time, waiting for an an¬ 
swer to his request for a transfer. The remote and quiet life at Yas- 
naya Polyana beckoned to him once again. He agreed with Schiller 
that no genius can develop in solitude, but he was willing to take this 
risk if only he could get away from the Caucasus. Nikolai had al¬ 
ready resigned from the service, and he felt lonely without him. Much 
of his leisure was spent in his favorite sport of hunting, which was no 
anodyne, however, to the depression he felt over the fultility of his 
present existence. With time heavy on his hands, he filled his diary 
with many bits of historical information drawn from his reading; he 
wrote out many wise “Observations” and “Thoughts”; composed a 
new set of "Rules” for behavior and for literary work; and set down a 
series of “Conjectures” among them, significantly, “To write rules for 
life in the country." So strong was the desire to reform, that he tried 
to do a good deed every day, once giving away his horse to a passing 
Cossack for lack of a less expensive opportunity to appease his con¬ 
science. At the end of December, in a complaining and melancholy 
letter to his unfailing confidante, Auntie Tatyana, he wrote: “For 
some time now I have not been able to overcome my sadness: with¬ 
out friends, occupation, or interest in anything that surrounds me, I 
pass the best years of my life without advantage either to me or oth¬ 
ers, and my position, endurable perhaps for others, becomes for me, 
with my sensibilities, more and more painful.” 74 

On January 12, 1854, Tolstoi received the welcome news that he 
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had been transferred to active service on the Danube, and his request 
for a furlough was also granted. A week later he joyfully set out on 
the long trip to Yasnaya Polyana. 

Tolstoi’s two and a half years in the Caucasus were a momentous 
period in his life. They provided a severe moral and physical test from 
which he emerged a maturer and more highly developed man. In his 
unceasing efforts towards self-perfection, he was inclined, as always, 
to magnify his moral failings. The remarkable fact is that he had any 
moral scruples left, when one considers the customary loose living of 
frontier soldiers and the easy morals of the natives. The sternly sub¬ 
jective picture of himself reflected in his diary and letters must be cor¬ 
rected by the objective appraisal of friends and associates over this 
period. The natives held him in high esteem. They admired his sim¬ 
plicity, honesty, and generosity, his expert horsemanship, and un¬ 
questioned bravery, which won for him their highest commendation, 
the title of dzhigit. And once he learned not to demand too much from 
the officers, he gained their respect and even their admiration. When 
he left Starogladkovskaya, his friends Zhukevich and his colonel, 
Alekseev, who had borne much from him, wept sincere tears of regret. 

Although Tolstoi repeatedly expressed dislike for his Caucasian ex¬ 
istence, with that common perversity of man he was able to look back 
on it as one of the best periods of his life. Only a few months after he 
left, he remarked that he had begun to love the Caucasus with a post¬ 
humous but strong affection. He never attempted, however, to ra¬ 
tionalize his loneliness and unhappiness there, or the fact that life 
had seemed to lose all sense for him then. Rather, he regarded it as a 
crucible in which his finest qualities had been severely tested. It was, 
as he said, both “a grievous and splendid” time, when he had scaled 
the heights of thought and enjoyed the first and unforgettable rap¬ 
ture of the author who has succeeded gloriously. 

Cornell University 





THE INFLUENCE OF TURGENEV ON HENRY JAMES 

Bv DANIEL LERNER 

Thi* paper studies the influence of Turgenev on Henry James through 
three main aspects. First, their relationship is traced from the earliest 
contact of young Henry with Turgenev’s works through their resi¬ 
dence together in Paris during James’s “French Year” (1875-1876). 
The second section takes up at this point and discusses their basic 
agreement in aesthetic and theory of the novel. Many of their views 
were in the air at the time, and the relation of James to other writers 
has been treated competently elsewhere. 1 This section is chiefly con¬ 
cerned with showing the peculiar organization of particular beliefs — 
the aesthetic — which James and Turgenev shared and which distin¬ 
guished them from their contemporaries, particularly the Paris circle 
in which they lived. The final section illustrates the second by dis¬ 
cussion of specific novels in which James borrowed from Turgenev 
and shows how he used Turgenev in developing his art. 


I 


It is always interesting and relevant, though risky, to inquire into 
the springs of friendship between public figures. This is true particu¬ 
larly when, as with James and Turgenev, the figures are of diverse 
origin and background. Turgenev, older by twenty-five years, native of 
the feudal, czarist Russia of the nineteenth century, representative of 
thc“ repentant nobleman" whom he typified in his fiction; James, born 
into the semi-anarchic upsurge of American political democracy, eco¬ 
nomic rapacity, and cultural vulgarity, aspiring representative of the 
“aristocracy of the fine" - in national and personal context there is 
little common ground between them. 

But the friendship seems less strange when one considers how little 
national each man was. Born to inherited wealth, educated in an un¬ 
orthodox "international curriculum,” widely traveled in Europe and 
familiar with its great cultural centers, each transcended the limita¬ 
tions of his national origins and developed a thoroughly cosmopolitan 
intelligence. Turgenev might have spoken for both when he rejected 
the advances of the Russian nativists, the Slavophiles, with the pro¬ 
nouncement: “I am a European.”’ And though “cosmopolitan, 


• bee Cornell! P^ Kelley. The Early D*rJopm*»S of Henry James (Urbans, 1930). Thai 
rtttdy limit. itaeil chronologically (to 1871) and discusses all influence*. Conversely, thit 
paper is chronologically complete (even emphaauea the later period) and limit! itself tc 
only »n« influence Awde from detail*, the ttudies do not overlap. 
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humanist aestheticism” may seem a tenuous joining-ground, the 
phrase designates the basic element in their friendship. For it was, 
for both men, the complete and integrated expression of an outlook 
on life. Its characteristic manifestation was their glorification of cul¬ 
ture and sensibility, its specific articulation in their views on Art- 
and-Life. And thereby hangs the tale. 

Although the date of James’s first reading of Turgenev cannot be 
fixed certainly, it probably preceded his fifteenth birthday. It is im¬ 
portant to note that Henry was reading Turgenev’s novels so early, 
for it should be clear that they became an important part of his cos¬ 
mopolitan education. The James family had spent the years 1855- 
1858 in Europe, years devoted by brothers Henry and William to 
sampling various continental academies. During this period the elder 
James had been reading Turgenev avidly.’ The intimate intellectual 
companionship of the James family indicates the likelihood that any 
strong new interest of the father would be communicated to the sons. 
It is no surprise, then, to find that the Revue des Deux Mondes, in 
which Turgenev published frequently, had become the educational 
staple of the James boys and was read “with rapture,” particularly 
by Henry.’ It is clear, too, why Henry, after he had established him¬ 
self permanently in Paris years later, should, in his first letter home, 
write his father: “You crave chiefly news, I suppose, about Ivan 
Sergeich, whom I have lately seen several times.” 5 Turgenev estab¬ 
lished himself firmly, as well as early, as a favorite in the James 
household. Henry’s letter to his father is supplemented by a series of 
letters between Henry and William on the subject of Turgenev. In 
one William writes (and the consistent use of Turgenev’s given name 
is notable): “Give my best love to Ivan.”* 

But the tremendous impact of Turgenev seems to have been felt by 
Henry after he had come to know the novelist personally. William 
writes: “Your letter No. 2, speaking of your visit to Turguenieff, 

r! XXV St ,!k> r II v.xxil ,'.V iJrnUtli.mt Titan Tu'tenr 102?' \ K 
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For a brilliant statement of the scope James comprehended in the term ‘‘cosmopoli¬ 
tan,” see his Letters (New York, 1920), ed, Percy Lubbock, i, 72-73. 

* Anna R. Burr (ed.), Alice James — her brothers — her journal (New York, 1934), p. 10. 

* “The best of one’s education . . . had begun to proceed almost altogether by the aid 
of the Revue des Deux Mondes, a periodical that supplied to us then and lor several years 
after (or again I can but speak for myself) all that was finest in the furniture and fittings of 
romance.” Motes of aeon and brother (New York, 1914), p. 86. 

* Letters of Henry James, t, 45. 

* Henry James (ed.), Utters of William James (Boston, 1926), p. 185. This letter reflects 
the Jameses’ admiration for Turgenev’s art: “It is the amount of life which a man feds that 
makes you value his mind, and Turgtnieff has a sense of worlds within worlds whose exist¬ 
ence is unsuspected by the vulgar.” 
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vu received by me duly and greatly enjoyed. I never heard you speak 
so enthusiastically of any human being.” 7 The “letter No. 2” has un¬ 
fortunately not been preserved, but we can safely infer the justice of 
William’s observation from Henry’s own record of his first visits to 
Turgenev: "I shall never forget the impression he made upon me at 
that first interview. I found him adorable; I could scarcely believe 
that he would prove — that any man could prove — on nearer ac¬ 
quaintance so delightful as that. Nearer acquaintance only confirmed 
my hope, and he remained the most approachable, the most practica¬ 
ble, the least unsafe man of genius it has been my fortune to meet.” 8 

It seems fair, in view of the foregoing, to consider Turgenev the 
most important factor in James’s decision to make Paris his perma¬ 
nent Kuropean residence — Turgenev as the European humanist 
and as the key to the charmed Paris circle.* For Henry departed for 
Europe in 1875 “with the clear intention of staying for good. His first 
idea was to settle in Paris. There he would find the literary world with 
which he had the strongest affinity, and it does not seem to have oc¬ 
curred to him at the time to seek a European home elsewhere.” 10 This 
powerful instinct led James to the most important decision of his 
early life, one which culminated the direction of his youth 11 and 
largely determined his future. For James, although he never became 
an integral part of it, found at last in the Paris circle that “r6gal of 
intelligent and suggestive society, especially male,” which he had 
sought so earnestly. 1 * The French Naturalists provided a match and 
an incentive to his own passion for “keen analysis,” for the incisive 
excursions into questions of art whose lack he felt and deplored im¬ 
mediately after his removal to England. Even after his break with 
the Naturalists he was still to find in their company a stimulation 
he did not receive among the English: “Seeing these people does me a 
world of good, and this intellectual vivacity and raffincment make an 
English mind seem like a sort of glue-pot.” 11 In Paris, then, James 
found rich fertilizer for his developing “Anglo-Saxon mind." With 
Flaubert and Daudct, Zola and Goncourt, James found technical 
curiosity, delight in experimentation, critical and self-conscious dis¬ 
cussion - those things which “became more and more the breath of 
artistic life to James himself." 14 


1 l l SV ’S, 2 „ .. ' Henrir J""**' ?a,Hai Portrait, (London, 1919), p. 295. 

''"W ah»j»5u£ c f course gen- 

* Jomes, i,.» u ibx p j 02 

Robert., B«r» James's Criticism (Cambridge, 1929), pp 39-40. 
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Bat, much as this was, for James it was not quite enough; James, in 
1875, was still deeply concerned over the Seriousness of Art. And in 
this regard the French, with their disdain for moral values, their un¬ 
concern with the problems of Art-and-Life, were distasteful to him. 
James’s break with the Paris circle, which has been overemphasized 
and misinterpreted, concerns us here as an effective contrast to the 
constancy and deepening of his regard for Turgenev. For with the 
very breath that he renounced the French, James declared his prefer¬ 
ence for Turgenev: “I don’t like their wares, and they don’t like any 
others; and besides, they are not accueiUants. Turgfnieff is worth the 
whole heap of them.”“ Though the Parisians considered Turgenev 
their leading light, 14 then, for James he was a being apart, and by 
far “the greatest affinity” was with him. Whereas James’s reaction to 
the French was double and conflicting — distaste for them as men, 
respect for them as technicians — toward Turgenev his response was 
single and wholehearted: “The man and the writer together occupied 
a very high place in my affections.” 17 

This seems to me best explained by what I earlier called “cosmo¬ 
politan, humanist aestheticism” — if by the phrase is understood a 
supranational interest in the human sensibility and its relationships 
within the universe. Perhaps it was this that Yarmolinsky meant 
when, without elaborating, he commented on their meeting of minds: 
“The two writers were to have more in common than either one of 
them could appreciate.” Throughout James’s writings on Turgenev 
two constant elements may be noted. First, Turgenev’s cosmopolitan 
culture is used throughout as a standard of comparison, clearly in¬ 
vidious, with the Paris circle, concerning whom “he [Turgenev] had 
his reservations and discriminations, and he had, above all, the great 
back-garden of his Slav imagination and his Germanic culture, into 
which the door constantly stood open, and the grandsons of Balzac 
were not, I think, particularly free to accompany him.” 14 Second, a 
tendency to identify this cosmopolitan culture with himself; as, for 
example, when he says of Turgenev: “Cosmopolite that he had be¬ 
come by the force of circumstances. . . . ” 1# Recall, in this connec¬ 
tion, James’s words concerning himself: “to be — to have become by 
force of circumstances — a cosmopolitan. . . .”*° 

14 Letters of Henry James , r, 49. 

“ See E. Halperine-Kaminsky (ed.), Tout gut nejf and hit French circle (London, 1898). 

> T Atlantic Monthly (January, 1884), urn. 425. 

11 Partial Portraits, p. 300. That James’s intention was invidious is clear from his ironic 
relation of Turgenev to leading Naturalists, viz.: "It is much to the honor of Flaubert, to 
my sense, that he appreciated Turgenev." — “Turgenev, who, as I say, understood every¬ 
thing, understood Zola too.” 11 Ibid., p 292. * Letters of Henry James, i. 55. 
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Most revealing of all is James’s comment on Turgenev’s expatria¬ 
tion, on those “circumstances” that had forced Turgenev (and, obvi¬ 
ously, Henry James) to become a cosmopolitan: “M. Turg6nieff gives 
us a peculiar sense of being out of harmony with his native land — of 
his having what one may call a poet’s quarrel with it. . . . American 
readers will peculiarly appreciate this state of mind; if they had 
a native novelist of a large pattern, it would probably be, in a degree, 
his own.” 11 The scarcely-disguised innuendo of the last sentence is 
transparent to the contemporary reader, who looks backward over 
the course of James’s life. It is clear that James found in Turgenev’s 
situation and outlook striking similarities to his own. For James, 
Turgenev was a living embodiment of all that his education and up¬ 
bringing had taught him to consider admirable, of all that he had 
left home and country to find — “Europe.” 

II 

It is natural that a man of Turgenev’s temper should have influ¬ 
enced profoundly James’s theory and practise of art, for James be¬ 
lieved that “the result of his temper is to make him take a view of the 
great spectacle of human life more general, more impartial, more 
unreservedly intelligent than that of any novelist we know.”** In 
just this resjK-ct James found the Naturalists lacking. All the objec¬ 
tions of James (and of Turgenev) to the Paris circle have their source 
somewhere in the general objection that they lacked the cosmopoli¬ 
tan breadth of outlook which made Turgenev’s view of life the most 
"unreservedly intelligent.” Particularly is this true of the point 
U|K»n which they disagreed most sharply with the Naturalists: the 
relation of Art-and-Morality. Note how effectively this problem is 
assimilated into the larger one in this passage, which concludes the 
description of a meeting to discuss the outrage done Zola (serial 
publication of //Assommoir had been discontinued, due to protests 
from subscribers). The Naturalists had unanimously agreed that Art 
had no more to do with Morality “than it has to do with astronomy 
or embryology”: the artist must be free of moral compulsions. Tur¬ 
genev agreed in principle, but: 

The immense variety of life was ever present to his mind, and he would 
never have argued the question ... in the interest of particular liberties 
the lilaertirs that were apparently the dearest to his French confreres. 
It was this air that he carried about with him of feeling all the variety of 
life, of knowing strange and far-off things, of having an horizon in which 

■ /W** PMil ^ NmiUu f I ' ondon - 191 g ), 220. 
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the Parisian horizon . . . easily lost itself, that distinguished him from 
his companions. 11 

A person with such an “horizon,” obviously, would have no need 
to defend art against morality “in the interest of particular liberties.” 
A cosmopolitan with humanist interests, though solicited on all sides 
by life, would find his most fertile field in “the fine”; he would not, 
like the Naturalists, be preoccupied exclusively with “the base.” As 
James complained against Zola: “Unfortunately, the real, for him, 
means exclusively the unclean, and he utters his crudities with an air 
of bravado which makes them doubly intolerable.” 1 * Turgenev, James 
finds, is quite different; for, in A Nest of Noblemen Turgenev “has 
drawn from a theme associated with all manner of uncleanness, a 
story embalmed in an aroma of purity.” 

Turgenev’s objections to the French Naturalists were essentially 
the same as James’s. It was natural, for example, that he should not 
be outraged over the fate of L'Assommoir. “I am not enchanted with 
it,” he wrote, “ ... it leaves too bad a taste in the mouth.”” The 
Naturalists as a group seemed to him most like “dogs returning to 
their vomit. God and the devil are no more, and the advent of Man 
is still far off.”” (The last sentence is obviously significant of the 
Humanist viewpoint from which Turgenev makes his critique.) His 
own relation to the Paris circle Turgenev defined thus: “Je ne suis pas 
naturaliste. Je suis swrnaturaliste.” 17 And his meaning is particular¬ 
ized in this final reductio of their pretension and practice: “Je me 
demande qu’est-ce que cela peut faire si elle sue au milieu du dos ou 
sous les bras. . . . Shall we tell how people perspire or how people 
think?”” 

For Turgenev, the humanist, was interested only incidentally in 
how or where people perspire; his chief concern was the distinctively 
human: “If all being were arranged in an orderly progression from 
inanimate matter up to the highest thought and feeling, my interest 
would begin where conscious life begins.” 11 On this basis James claims 
for Turgenev that his outlook and interests give us “absolutely a 
greater amount of information about the human mind.” 10 And at 

B Partial Portraits, 304 

" Henry James, “Paris Letter,” New York Tribune, May 13, 1876. 

* Halperine-Kaminsky (ed.), op. (it., p. 92. Of Goncourt’s La Fille Elist, Turgenev 
wrote: “Heavens! what mud, what hospital stench, what futile repetition, what a mania for 
sickly psychology,” p. 179. * Quoted by Yarmolinaky, op. cit., p. 101. 

n Quoted by Andrf Mauroia, Tourptnieo (Paris, 1931), p. 207. 

" Quoted by George Moore, Impressions and Opinions (London, 1891), p. 67. 

n Quoted by Henry Holt, Garrulities of an Octogenarian Editor (Boston, 1923), p. 204. 

” French Poets and Noodists, p. 217. (The page of each subsequent reference to this vol¬ 
ume will be enclosed in parentheses after each quotation.) 
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this point, where James and Turgenev part company with the 
Naturalists, modem psychological fiction may be said to begin. A 
angle incident from Turgenev’s Smoke illustrates the point. Litvinov, 
the hero, receives a letter whose scent puzzles and disturbs him, until 
he recalls it as the perfume used by a sweetheart who jilted him years 
ago. This introduces Irene, and the peculiar circumstance weakens 
Litvinov so that she is able to recapture his passionate devotion 
(though he has, since their last meeting, become engaged to an at¬ 
tractive girl). Thus the development of the novel hinges upon the 
effect of a scent on Litvinov’s mind, upon the psychological “set” 
it induces. The similarity of this incident to Proust’s famous cup of 
tea is apparent. But between what Turgenev does with it, techni¬ 
cally, an<l what Proust does with it lies a half-century of experiments 
with the novel. And in these experiments, the “later manner” which 
James evolved largely from his study of Turgenev plays an honor¬ 
able part. For if Turgenev, who provides the link between the French 
objective novel and the Russian psychological novel, is the “half-way 
house” to modern fiction,* 1 Henry James is the St. Peter who guards 
the golden gate to the heavenly city.** 

The great contribution of Turgenev and James to the development 
of modern fiction is usually called the “dramatic novel.” Its aims and 
methods follow logically from the humanism which was so integral 
to their personalities. Since their interest began at that point “where 
conscious life begins," it was not important to tell whether a woman 
sweats in the middle of her back or under her arms; perspiration was 
important only as it contributed “information about the human 
mind.” Instead of "architecture,” the accumulation of detail which 
was the ideal of the Naturalists (and the lack of which they deplored 
in Turgenev), their artistic ideal was rather the “portrait.” Their 
care then was for “significant detail,” and the two key words in the 
vocabulary of the dramatic novel are: selection and economy. The 
chief appeal for James was that of “the successfully foreshortened 
thing, where representation is arrived at . . . not by the addition 
of items, but by the art of figuring synthetically.”** And in this art 
T urgenev excelled. Andr£ Maurois finds that “un tout complexe 
cst sugg£r6 par quelques ditails parfaitement choisis. Jamais roman- 


" Mary M C'olum, tram Tkrst Roots (New York, 1937), p. 226. Cf. F. M. Hueffer, 
Hrnry Jamts (London. 1913), p. 163 

■ The substance of H G. Wells’ complaint against James in Boon is just that he has 
become the novelist’s St Peter, that the candidate for artistic immortality must “know 
wn»t Henry J«met is doing, and what he is not doing. 0 

.. " r ! rri * rt *° V? T ?* U Umf p 87 A11 quotations from James’ Prefaces are from 
the volume edited hy R. P Biackmur, 7*e Art cf the N<mt (New York, 1934). 
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cicr n’a fait preuve d’une ‘fconomie de moyens’ aussi complete.”* 4 

Among the important lessons James learned from Turgenev’s 
economy of means were those of characterization, “the great sagacity 
of the choice of types.” Three types used by Turgenev appealed es¬ 
pecially to James — two female and one male. It is not strange that 
among the comprehensive studies of prostitutes of Zola and Goncourt 
James should find it “difficult to point ... to a group of girls more 
radiant with maidenly charm than M. Turgteieff’s” (216). And 
these lovely maidens — who seemed to James to have “a touch of the 
faintly acrid perfume of the New England temperament, a hint of 
Puritan angularity” — fill the roll-call of James’ heroines, from Mary 
Garland to Milly Theale and Maggie Verver. But along with Tur¬ 
genev’s Lisas—of whose “incorrigible virginity” Merezhkovski 
complained — James admired his Madame Polosovs, women who 
are not at all hindered by “Puritan angularity.” An early James 
character had “said to himself that there were two kinds of pretty 
girls — the acutely-conscious and the finely unconscious. ” a And im¬ 
mediately he had distinguished the two types in that novel — 
Blanche Evers and Angela Vivian (in Confidence). From Turgenev 
James had learned the effectiveness of “antitheses” in characteriza¬ 
tion.* 6 To each of the finely unconscious heroines enumerated above, 
James posed an acutely conscious antithesis — to Mary, Christina 
Light; to Milly, Kate Croy; to Maggie, Charlotte Stant. 

It is no accident that these types recur throughout James’ novels; 
repetition was a part of the “great sagacity of the choice of types.” 
Concerning Turgenev’s heroines James wrote: “These ladies have a 
marked family likeness; an exquisite something in common ...” 
(225). And of his own ladies he wrote, years later: “They are thus of a 
family — which shall have for us, we seem forewarned, more mem¬ 
bers, and of each sex.” 17 The final phrase is a key to the “families” 
of characters and their significance; it is the male type that makes 
the female types important. For these three types represent the vari¬ 
ations of James and Turgenev on “the eternal triangle.” James tells 
us, “The husband, the wife, and the lover— the wife, the husband, 
and the woman loved — these are combinations in which modem fic¬ 
tion has been prolific; but M. Turg6nieff’s treatment renews the youth 
of the well-worn fable” (229). With each of the antithetical pairs of 
women named above there goes a “man in the case” — with Mary 

** Maurois, op. tit., p. 201. ■ Henry James, Confidence (Boston, 1880), p. 38. 

* Maurois: “II sc content* d’un symmetric presque archalque; 4 la femme (stale (Var¬ 
vara, Irine)»'oppose la femme pure (Lisa, Tatiana); k I'artiste, 1'homme pratique . . .,” 
op. tit., p. 203. n Preface to The Spoils of Poynton, p. 130. 
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and Christina, Roderick Hudson; with MiiJy and Kate, Merton Den- 
iber; with Maggie and Charlotte, Prince Amerigo. 

From t he** triangles, and especially from the all-important male 
type in each, Turgenev, and James after him, evolved a complete 
structural formula, which may be outlined thus: the Turgenevian 
ma le , James tells us, becomes interesting as a man “in a false position, 
usually not of his own making.” Concerning his own Hyacinth Robin¬ 
son, James claims as his chief triumph: “the complication that he 
should fall in love with the beauty of the world; so that his posi¬ 
tion . . . , thus rendered false .... becomes the sharpest of his tor¬ 
ments.”** The "false position” prevails among James’s “muddled” 
heroes- Roderick, Newman, Densher, Strether. And its value in 
every case, as with Hyacinth’s “torment,” is that it begets an “op¬ 
position," usually internal. An “opposition” was for James the great¬ 
est gift, for the reason that "the opposition would beget an infinity 
of situations.’’” The "opposition” evolves, through the agency of its 
begotten “situations,” into a “crisis,” the point at which the opposi¬ 
tion must in some way be resolved. This crisis in the history of the 
male was indispensable to both Turgenev and James. 40 Most fre¬ 
quently the crisis culminated in what James called: “the supreme 
dramatic test he falls in love...” (234). At this point the 
“sagacity” of having chosen the two female types we have described 
is apparent. For the male has usually so involved himself with the 
two women of antithetical types —each of whom draws him in a 
different direction - that he is unable to extricate himself. Here 
is evident the added value of Turgenev’s Lisas and James’s Mary 
Garlands, "who mainly represent strength of will — the power to 
resist, to wait, to attain” (230). For while the heroine is beautifully 
illuminated by it, the test of Love invariably breaks Turgenev’s 
hero, and he becomes, in James’s phrase, a “moral failure” — viz., 
Rudin, Alexei (.4 Correspondence ), Lavrctski, Shubin, Bazarov, 
Vasili Guskov (The Brigadier), Litvinov. But at this point 
James, perhaps activated by a residual “Americanism,” found the 
formula distasteful. Though he followed the formula closely, fre¬ 
quently to the very end, he revolted against peopling the world ex¬ 
clusively with “moral failures.” So, while Roderick Hudson and 
Hyacinth Robinson are broken by the "supreme dramatic test,” 


M Preface In The Princess <. luamotiimd. p. 72. 

" Pretier to Tkr Trope Must, p 80 

'* "f** rwn«n* de Tourjfmev se invent toujour* dans un moment de crise,” 

* P- a * vor Winters: "This moral sense, this rmw in history, will prove, I be- 
eve to be the source of the essential problem of James’ art," American Renew (October, 
fw L P WO. See also Preface to The American, p. 23. 
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Christopher Newman and Caspar Goodwood (the real Americans) 
are not. 

The dramatic novel, then, was in part a formula similar to that of 
stage plots —with an “unstable condition,” “false position,” “op¬ 
position.” “crisis.” In its larger, and more important aspect, the 
"dramatic novel” was a method, a genuinely new and considered 
technique of presenting humans and their situations. The prime 
requirement of the novel which aspires to the “dramatic” handling 
is that before the show begins, the author must get off the stage. 
This initial step was fraught with such important technical conse¬ 
quences that Professor Beach introduces his study of modern fiction 
with the caption: “Exit Author.” Turgenev advised the aspiring 
novelist: “Le grande affaire, lorsque 1’on compose un roman, est de 
couper le cordon ombilical entre ses personnages et soi.” 41 

The consequences of this follow in rapid order. First, the novel 
must become “scenic” — with everything necessary to the reader’s 
comprehension contained in the scene before his eyes. Previously in 
the history of the novel the “omniscient author” had stepped in, 
when the situation required, and equipped his reader with “the facts.” 
Even George Meredith did not hesitate to insert: “The Author rushes 
to the footlights, to inform the reader ...” (Sandra Belloni). In the 
dramatic novel, however, this was impossible; the information must 
be contained in the action and dialogue of the characters already at 
the footlights. The Author being excluded, he must therefore find 
some character legitimately included among the dramatis personae 
to furnish the necessary complement of explanation. Turgenev solved 
this problem in his early Notes of a Hunter by a “central” yet “de¬ 
tached observer” — i.e., the Hunter himself, who writes the memoirs, 
acts also as observer. The volume consists of short scenes and 
sketches, and the Hunter, after setting the stage, disappears from 
the scene he has projected. In the longer forms, however, this method 
was inadequate. It brought the Author “in,” even if only in the 
transition between “scenes” (for he must be seen dragging off one set 
and dragging on the next, the novel having no curtain to bring 
down). In his first novel, Rudin , Turgenev therefore used another 
device — the ficelle, a character whose function is solely to supply the 
necessary information concerning other characters and situations 
which is scenically unavailable to the readers. 

Both the “central detached observer” and the ficelle, for which 
James wholly credited Turgenev, function in James’s famous method 
of presenting his story “through the opportunity and sensibility of 

41 Quoted by Paul Bourget, Essau ie ptycMope conUmporaitte (Peru, 1912), p. 195. 
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tome more or less detached, some not strictly involved, though 
thoroughly interested and intelligent witness and reporter.”® But 
such a "witness and reporter” raises many problems, notably the 
problem of the Point of View. What is to be the relation of the "ob¬ 
server” to the other characters, and to the story? How is he to be 
characterized? For the point of view from which he observes will vary 
with the answers to these questions. A woman will “see” a love situa¬ 
tion differently than a man will, a married woman differently than an 
unmarried woman, a decorous New England maiden differently than 
a promiscuous French lass. And whatever his other attributes, the 
observer must be sensitive, intelligent, carefully “placed.” After not¬ 
able cxjteriments along these lines, James finally faced the problem 
that was to make his novel “modem”: how to use any “witness and 
reporter” when the thing to be portrayed is the hero’s own conscious¬ 
ness, his “inner life.” In such a case, obviously, the point of view of 
"some more or less detached” reporter is of limited value. James then 
took, the next step and transferred the Point of View from which the 
story is told to the very consciousness which was to be portrayed. 
Turgenev had already made abortive attempts to take this step, 
notably in On The Eve, but he had bolstered his central conscious¬ 
ness with a diary, dreams, letters, etc. It remained for James to excise 
these "extraneous” elements, and demonstrate convincingly, in The 
Ambassadors, that this could be done, even in a novel of extraordinary 
length. And James’s achievement with this problem, says one com¬ 
petent critic, “is responsible for the bulk of modern technical reforms 
in fiction." 44 

It is to Ik- borne in mind, however, that James’sgreat advances were 
made possible largely by what he had learned from Turgenev. The 
latter had posed the initial problems, and had provided many of the 
solutions which led further. The descriptions which James gave of 
Turgenev's methods reveal the importance which he himself attached 
to this most profound of all influences. In Partial Portraits James 
writes in some detail of his conversations with Turgenev, which al¬ 
ways left him "with a feeling that all sorts of valuable things had been 
suggested to me.” 44 He concludes his discussion of the methods which 
1 urgenev had described for him thus: “the manner in which Tur- 

ginieff worked will always seem the most fruitful_It lies in its 

power to tell us the most about men and women.”® Years later, while 
writing the prefaces to the "New York Edition,” James, now an ac- 

• Inthe Preface to The Ambassadors, 320-324, Jam*, tells how his use of the ficdU 
developed « Mary Coturo, of Hi., p. 341. 

44 i’vtfal Portraits, p. 313. • Ibid , p. 316. 
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claimed master, paid to his own master the most handsome tribute of 
a grateful pupil. He describes again Turgenev’s “dramatic method” 
as he learned it from conversations with “this beautiful genius,” and 
concludes: “I have not lost the sense of the value for me, at the time, 
of the admirable Russian’s testimony. . . . Other echoes from the 
same source linger with me as unfadingly — if it be not all indeed one 
much-embracing echo." 4 * 

The amazing accuracy of James’s recollections of his conversations 
with Turgenev was revealed, some years ago, by Professor Mason’s 
publication of Turgenev’s private notebooks. 47 These confirm the 
great force which Turgenev, “an influence extraordinarily valuable 
and ineradicably established,” exerted upon the mind of Henry 
James — if James’s own testimony to the “one much-embracing 
echo” needs confirmation. 48 


Ill 

Throughout the discussion of specific works in which James bor¬ 
rowed directly from Turgenev it should be remembered that James 
was never simply an idle imitator. “Imitation,” he said, “is a for¬ 
tunate homage only as its rests on measurement/’ 4 * Working with 
materials and methods that he had found in Turgenev, then, James’s 
results were peculiarly his own. Though we are interested mainly in 
the novels, we may briefly discuss three types of tales, each of which 
represents a major interest which James found in Turgenev. 

The first type is represented by Turgenev’s Three Meetings (1851) 
and James’s Four Meetings (1877). In his preface to the latter, James 
tells that the tale Paste originated in the "ingenious thought of trans¬ 
posing the terms of one of Maupassant’s admirable conies ” (La 
Parure). As the titles alone indicate, James has again “transposed the 
terms” of Turgenev’s tale in his own Four Meetings. Each tale con¬ 
cerns the difficulties of a young girl in trouble. A male narrator — a 
“central, detached observer” — witnesses the situation and gives the 
reader access to it (provides the facts from his own Point of View). 
But in each case, being detached, he must stand helplessly by at the 
end, with the heroine’s troubles getting worse and worse. James’s 
experiment was to add a fourth meeting between the male narrator 

* Preface to The Portrait of a Lady , p. 44 (my italic*). 

41 Andrf Maxon (ed.), “Manuscrits parisiens divan Tourgtrfnev,” Bibliothique it 
Vlnslitut Jrancais it Leningrad (Paris, 1930). Alio, Revue del Etudes SlavesV (1925), 85-112. 

« See Carl Van Doreo, The A merican Navel (New York, 1940), p. 169, for support of this 
writer’s belief that Turgenev alone integrated in one personality the separate aspect* which 
James found admirable in other novelists. 

4 ’ The Tragic Muse, n, 350. References to James’s novels are to the New York Edition. 
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and the heroine, probably in an attempt to brave the difficult tech¬ 
nical problem, previously discussed, of presenting a longer story 
through the consciousness of a detached observer. The weakness of 
the method is apparent in both stories. Each "meeting” constitutes 
a separate “scene”; there is no continuity; the lapse of years is indi¬ 
cated only by the roman numeral at the head of the next section. 
Here, as in the later Louisa Pollant , James made use of Turgenev’s 
famous “portal” (what Professor Hofmann has well called “la nou- 
vclle encadr6c") - which sets the scene and allows the Author to 
make his Exit. The very style of both James’s portals is, despite re¬ 
fraction through an intermediary language, that of Turgenev’s. 

The second group of tales is likewise significant of the interest of 
both writers in an important technical problem — the Point of 
View. It includes Turgenev’s A Correspondence (1855) and James 
twin tales: A Bundle oj Letters (1879) and The Point of View (1881). 
James’s two titles contain the essence of the technique. In each tale, 
the narrative is given by a bundle of letters written by various people 
and brought together by the author, who acts simply as “editor.” 
Neither James nor Turgenev utters a single syllable in his own per¬ 
son throughout the story, which begins with the first “Dear ...” 
and ends with the last “Yours truly.” The chief accomplishment of 
these tales is to evoke a sequential narrative from the exchange of 
letters, but in such a way that the various points of view of the corre¬ 
spondents are seen operating on the same material. Here, too, James 
further complicated his technical problems: where Turgenev used only 
two correspondents, James used six. 

The third group indicates their mutual interest in a highly im¬ 
portant subject the psychology of sex and of the abnormal (or 
even pathological). The tales are Turgenev’s A Strange Story (1869) 
and James's Professor Fargo (1874). In each tale a spiritualist medium 
takes jMissession of a young girl’s soul and enslaves her. In Turgenev’s, 
the medium is a religious fanatic; in James's, he is an adroit profes¬ 
sional quack. For his young girl James borrowed a technical complica¬ 
tion from Turgenev’s Mumu the deaf-and-dumb serf “capable of 
great devotion," whom James considered an admirable character. By 
making his heroine deaf-and-dumb, obviously James makes the 
business of entrancing her far more difficult. He takes full advantage, 
however, of the belief that deaf-mutes are, as a class, “capable of 
great devotion" in making credible her surrender to the faker- 
medium. 

The interest in abnormal psychology reflects in the tales many 
more similarities than can be discussed here. Some of Hie most im- 
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portant should be mentioned briefly, however, for they reveal how 
interested these advanced novelists were in the advanced intellectual 
currents of their day. Turgenev’s The Dog and Knock, Knock, Knock 
are studies in “auto-suggestion” which will bear comparison with 
James’s Turn of the Screw. In relation to the celebrated ambiguity of 
the latter story, its similarities to Turgenev’s excellent Clara 
MUich are too complete to be accidental. Clara Milich deals with 
a man, but sexual causation is suggested even more definitely than in 
James’s story. At no point in the story is the chief character, or the 
reader, able to say whether the figure he “sees” is an actual person 
or an hallucination. In both stories the figure “seen” has previously 
been reported dead, although no one has actually seen the dead body. 
Readers aware of the sceptical temper of both authors may, on this 
account, prefer to believe it is an hallucination rather than a ghost. 
But each story can be read in both ways; and each, to complete the 
coincidence, has the same single unexplained factor in the “hallucina¬ 
tion” reading. 

A final example of the deep psychological interest of the two writers 
is the group which contains Turgenev’s The Dream and James’s 
Master Eustace. Each is concerned with the relations of a son, a 
mother, and a father — and the Freudian relationships abound! In 
each, the son has never known his father, but has created in his 
dreams an ideal figure to symbolize this personage. He has lived all 
his life, an only son, with his handsome mother, and has developed 
a “fixation” upon her. When the father appears in the flesh, the boy 
finds that he hates him. Master Eustace, who is still somewhat of a 
Narcissus, even goes so far as to shoot his father. With only the 
slightest adjustment of details, each tale presents a neat "case” of 
Oedipus complex. Notable, also, is the use of the “d6j& vu” (We 
Have Been Here Before). Turgenev’s other study of adolescence, 
First Love, probably served as a partial source of James’s What Maisie 
Knew, both in plot and technique. 

Roderick Hudson (1876), James’s first full-length novel, borrows 
mainly from Turgenev’s Rudin (1855). The novel is full of the req¬ 
uisite Turgenevian antitheses — Roderick vs. Singleton and Gloriani; 
Christina vs. Mary Garland; Rome vs. Northampton, Mass. But the 
influence is chiefly discernible in that the novel follows closely the 
“dramatic" formula which was outlined in the preceding section of 
this paper. It contains the two types of females, and the hero, who is 
caught between them, “in a false position.” The dramatic “opposi¬ 
tion” engendered reaches its “crisis,” on schedule, with the “supreme 
dramatic test” — Rudin falls in love with Natalya; Roderick with 
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Christina, “the well-nigh sole agent of his catastrophe.” Each fails 
to meet the test and turns out to be “a moral failure.” James’s char¬ 
acterization of Rudin applies equally well to Roderick: “Dmitri 
Rudin is a moral failure, like many of the author’s heroes — one of 
those fatally complex natures who cost their friends so many pleas¬ 
ures and pains; who might, and yet, evidently, might not, do great 
things; natures strong in impulse, in talk, in responsive emotion, 
but weak in will, in action, in the power to do and feel singly” (223). 

Having failed to surmount the supreme test and adjust the “false 
position,” Roderick and Rudin must disintegrate within its gripe, for 
it has now become “the sharpest of all their torments.” To be con¬ 
vincing, however, the revelation of this disintegration must be 
gradual. We recall Andr6 Maurois’ comment: “C’est par cette dfe- 
couverte progressive que Roudtne constitue un tour de force tech¬ 
nique enticement nouveau.” This technique gives rise, of course, 
to the most persistent technical problem of modern fiction: the dura¬ 
tion and passage of time. But Turgenev himself was not satisfied 
with his solution of the problem, and he added an epilogue, ten 
years later, in an attempt to round out the time-scheme. The device 
failed, but the attempt is significant of Turgenev’s recognition of the 
weakness. James, too, was to recognize just this weakness in Roderick 
Hudson: "ft stared me in the face that the time-scheme of the story 
is (juilc inadequate. . . . Roderick’s disintegration, a gradual process 
. . . and thereby traceable and watchablc, swallows two years in a 
mouthful, proceeds quite not by years, but by weeks and months.” 6 '’ 

Both authors were to return frequently to just this structural prob¬ 
lem Turgenev in Smoke, Spring Freshets, and Virgin Soil; James 
in The Princess Casumassima and, above all, The Ambassadors. In 
working out its possibilities James was to achieve, in the last-named 
novel, the full execution of the "dramatic method.” In the two 
novels under discussion, however, that goal was still distant. Each 
novel has a "detached observer." But while Turgenev’s observer, 
Lezhnyev, is “shifting,” James’s Rowland Mallet is already “cen¬ 
tral." Through his consciousness we get the whole narrative. 

There arc points of contact in Roderick with other novels of Tur¬ 
genev, notably Smoke and Spring Freshets, each of which, in James’s 
words "treats of a dangerous beauty [cf. Christina] who robs the 
loveliest girl [cf. Mary] in Russia [cf. America] of her plighted lover 
[cf. Roderick]" (232). 

llie formula and the three types which compose its triangle are 
evident throughout. The type of the "dangerous beauty,” repre- 

** l*ref«c* «o Rtdtntk Bttdson, j>. 12. 
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sented in Turgenev’s novels by Irene and Madame Polosov, par¬ 
ticularly interested James. This portrait be attempted in Christina 
Light, whom he later repainted, with far greater success, as the 
Princess Casamassima. Madame Grandoni, whom he also repainted 
in the latter novel, was perhaps suggested by the presence, in Spring 
Freshets, of “the usual half-fantastic old house-friend” — the char¬ 
acterization fits her perfectly. Another house-friend in Spring Freshets 
the poor old ex-barytone Pantaleone Cippatola, suggests “the cicer¬ 
one” in Roderick. We suspect each of being the father of the young 
lady in the case. Roderick himself is based partly on the character of 
Shubin, the sculptor in Oa the Eve whom James called “a deeply 
ingenious image of the artistic temperament” (227). From Smoke, 
Turgenev’s big “international novel,” James possibly took the idea 
of “ambassadors.” Though James was probably interested in the 
“international situation” before he met Turgenev, the expatriate 
Russian undoubtedly deepened his interest and taught him some 
methods of treating the situation. 51 In Smoke, the hero, Litvinov, is 
(like Roderick) enthralled by a glamorous beauty while living abroad. 
His betrothed, Tatyana (like Mary Garland, a gentle orphan), comes 
with her aunt (cf. Mrs. Hudson) to rescue him — not yet aware he is 
“lost”—but fails. This is exactly the situation in Roderick and some¬ 
what similar to the situation in The Ambassadors. 

James’s next novel, The American (1877), is based largely on Tur¬ 
genev’s Nest of Gentlefolk (1858). The home of the Bellegardes, in 
The American, is evidently also a “nest of gentlefolk.” In each novel 
the hero does not “belong” — Lavretski’s family background, half¬ 
peasant and half-landlord, is incongruous; Newman is American 
middle-class. Perversely, each falls in love with the rarest bird in the 
nest. In each novel one of the lovers has been married; “the theme,” 
James writes of A Nest of Gentlefolk, “is an unhappy marriage and an 
unhappy love.” In Turgenev’s novel Lavretski has been unhappily 
married and the problem derives from Lisa’s religion, which will not 
permit her to love a married man. In James’s novel, however, it is 
the heroine who has been unhappily married. There the past mar¬ 
riage becomes only a small factor in the “conflict,” which consists 
mainly in the opposition of the aristocratic Bellegarde family to their 
daughter’s projected marriage to the bourgeois-democratic American 
Newman (imagine their horror of the man who declares that he 
wants for his wife “the best article in the market”). Another reason 

" Turgenev was profoundly interested in differences in national morality and mentality. 
He had developed a theory and planned a novel which was to exhibit these differences ex¬ 
haustively. See Yarmolinsky, of. cit., p. 323. 
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for shifting the past marriage to the heroine was James's desire to 
locate the dramatic conflict even more centrally in her consciousness. 
For in both novels, it should be noted, the determining “crisis” takes 
{dace i vitkin the heroine. It is, in James’s phrase, “the dusky, antique 
consciousness of sin in this tender, virginal soul” (re Lisa) that carries 
the day. In each novel, the conflict is resolved by the heroine’s de¬ 
cision to enter a convent. James was fascinated by the final scene of 
A Nest of Gentlefolk, in which the hero gains admission to the heroine’s 
convent: “She knows of his presence, but she does not even look at 
him; the trembling of her downcast lids alone betrays her sense of it. 
‘What must they both have thought, have felt,’ asks the author. . . . 
With an unanswered question his story characteristically closes” 
(229). In The American James reproduced both the scene and the 
unanswered question at the end. But nothing could be more relevant 
of the lesson James learned from Turgenev, and of his own develop¬ 
ment, than the comparison of these two scenes — and then the com¬ 
parison of each with the greatly revised “ambiguous ending” which 
James wrote for the New York edition. Before leaving these two 
novels, we should note James’s final comment on A Nest of Gentlefolk: 
"In this talc, as always with our author, the drama is quite uncom¬ 
mented, the poet never plays chorus; situations speak for them¬ 
selves" (2.11). The Author had made his Exit, and the “dramatic 
method" was in progress. 

The Portrait of a Lady (1881) derives largely from On the Eve 
(1859), which James called “Turgenev’s “greatest triumph.” Here 
again James’s analysis of Turgenev’s novel sheds much light on its 
relation to his own. James tells us that “the story is all in the portrait 
of the heroine, who is a girl of will . . . calmly ardent and intense” 
(224). Elena serves, in fact, as the type of Turgenev’s genuine 
heroines, the type whose combination of “intelligence, integrity, re¬ 
nunciation" James admired. Intelligence and integrity may almost 
lx- taken for granted in a genuine Jamesian heroine. But it is re¬ 
nunciation principally that James means when be speaks of this 
type “doing the most touching, the most inspiring things.” This is 
true of Lisa and Mmc dc Cintrf; James undoubtedly considered their 
decision to enter the convent a touching and inspiring thing. But it is 
particularly true of Elena and Isabel Archer, the heroines of On the 
Ere and The Portrait, whose “loveliness is all in unswerving action.” 
Their renunciation is the sacrifice of personal happiness to an ideal 
of action, the decision to stand firm in difficult circumstances. 

Each novel might well have been titled: “The Education of a 
Lady. For each undertakes to trace the development of an almost 
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“neutral” girl into an heroic woman, by showing how she responds to 
the situations with which she is consecutively encountered. The great 
technical problem was to reflect this inner development through the 
central consciousness of the heroine herself. In his preface, James 
writes: “ ‘Place the centre of the subject in the young woman's own 
consciousness,’ I said to myself, ‘and you get as interesting and beau¬ 
tiful a difficulty as you could wish.’ ” u And the consciousness of the 
heroine is largely central in each novel; the other characters and 
events are given to the reader, for the most part, through the eyes 
of Elena and Isabel. Most remarkable, for example, is the similarity 
in the presentation of the heroes. Both Insarov and Gilbert Osmond 
are presented through hostile eyes, and such is the reader’s view of 
them — until they meet the heroine, and the latter’s Point of View 
takes hold. During the remainder of the novel the reader’s attitude 
towards each hero is changed gradually, until he is established on the 
side of the angels. Osmond is never too firmly established, and he 
later falls from grace altogether; but this is an even more effectual 
demonstration of the same technique. For the reader’s attitude hangs 
in an amazing manner upon Isabel’s alienation from him. This grad¬ 
ual revelation of a “change of heart" in Isabel, made to the reader 
through Isabel’s own consciousness, but in such a way that the reader 
is aware of the change before Isabel herself, is perhaps the chief tech¬ 
nical accomplishment of The Portrait. 

The technique of “foreshortening” the “portrait” of each lady, so 
that her consciousness occupies the whole foreground, is largely a 
matter, as any painter knows, of getting the right background. 
“Therefore, consciously," James wrote, “that was what one was in 
for — for positively organizing an ado about Isabel Archer.” 53 James 
had seen In On the Eve that a whole battery of characters and inci¬ 
dents — when carefully selected, tinted, and placed — can be used 
to illuminate a central character, viz.: “To appreciate Elena’s oddity, 
you must read of the orthodoxy of the people who surround her. All 
about the central episode the story fades away into illimitable 
irony. . . . What is Mademoiselle Zoe, for instance, but a humorous 
sidelight upon Elena’s intensity, Mademoiselle Zoe with the pretty 
shoulders and her presence in the universe a sort of mere general 
rustle of muslin” (226). This is obviously applicable to The Portrait. 
In his preface James tells us that he planned his whole cast of char¬ 
acters as “a definite array of contributions to Isabel Archer’s history.” 
Even Mademoiselle Zoe herself is reproduced as the Countess Gemini, 
and with a few variations as Henrietta Stackpole. Among this “array 

“ Preface to The Portrait oj a Lady, p. 51. “ Ibid., p. 48. 
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of contribution*” we find the most perfect device in The Portrait — 
the placing of the male characters — and note its source in On the 
Em. 

James had written. “There is nothing finer in all Turgemeflf than 
the whole matter of Bersenieff’s and Schubin’s relation to Elena. 
They, too, in their vivid reality, have a symbolic value, as they stand 
watching the woman they equally love whirled away from them in a 
current swifter than any force of their own” (227). Bersenev and 
Shubin, in all their “symbolic value,” are reproduced in Ralph 
Touchetl and Lord Warburton. The function of all these “contribu¬ 
tions” to the heroine’s history is to serve as mileposts that mark the 
progress of her education. Just as Bersenev and Shubin “stand 
watching” Elena drawn into the orbit of Insarov, so Touchett and 
Warburton “stand watching” Isabel magnetised by Osmond. In each 
case, the heroine’s “education” is indicated by her passing these 
successive markers. Of the males, Bersenev particularly interested 
James. He reproduced this intelligent male, “condemned to inaction,” 
who “when he finds that his love is in vain, translates it into friend¬ 
ship with a patient zeal capable almost of convincing his own soul 
that it is not a renunciation, but a consummation” (227). To Ralph 
Touchett, the invalid-lover, also “condemned to inaction,” James’s 
characterization of Bersenev applies precisely. James added a third 
male marker, the “real American” Caspar Goodwood, who of course 
docs not idly "stand watching” his beloved whirled away from him, 
but fights for her from beginning to end. The manner in which James 
shows Isabel moving further and further away from Goodwood, and 
then, at the end, almost yielding to his strong, clean, mediocre Ameri¬ 
can fibre as a relief from Osmond’s flabby, brilliant European manner 
is an excellent example of the use to which James put these “contribu¬ 
tions to history.” 

It is of complexity of this fine weave that both novels are composed. 
It is clear, too, why James should have chosen the preface of just this 
novel to acknowledge, at the end of his career, his great debt to Tur¬ 
genev (sec note 461 . Of On the Eve James wrote : “The whole story is 
charged with lurking meanings, and to retail them would be as 
elaborate a task as picking threads out of a piece of fine tapestry” 
(2261. Professor Beach gives relevance to this observation, when he 
writes: "The Portrait of a Lady has the distinction of being the first 
novel in which the ‘figure in the carpet’ stands out in distinct and 
glowing beauty.” 44 

We turn finally to The Princess Casamassima (1886), for which 

** Warren Bcarb. Tht HeUod oj Henry James (New York, 1916), p. 176. 
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James borrowed wholesale, in plot, story and characters, from 
Turgenev’s Virgin Soil (1876). A discussion of these “political novels’* 
should be prefaced by noting that neither novel was mainly political; 
each author had, as James wrote, “approached his ground on the 
moral and psychological side.”* 6 Their aim was to produce not a 
political treatise, but an “interesting psychological drama” built 
around “the opposition of different natures convoked together by a 
common ideal.” 

The “opposition of different natures” takes place within a circle of 
revolutionary anarchists, political aims thus providing “the common 
ideal.” (For both novels the celebrated Bakunin circle served as 
model,) As always with our authors, the “circle” is mainly important 
as the background to the foreshortened portrait of the hero. Of 
Turgenev’s hero, Nezhdanov, James wrote: 

His central figure is usually a person in a false position, generally not of 
his own making. . . . Such eminently is the case with young Nezhdanoff, 
who is the natural son of a nobleman, not recognized by his father’s 
family, and who, drifting through irritation and smothered rage and 
vague aspiration into the stream of occult radicalism, finds himsc'f fatally 
fastidious and sceptical and “aesthetic” — more essentially an aristo¬ 
crat, in a word, than any of the aristocrats he has agreed to conspire 
against. 

This is, without a change of word, an accurate characterization of 
James’s own hero, Hyacinth Robinson, even to the genealogy. Hya¬ 
cinth, too, is the natural son of a nobleman, not recognized by his 
father’s family. Like Nezhdanov, too, he drifts, under the influence 
of the very motives James has enumerated, into “the stream of oc¬ 
cult radicalism.” It is clear, however, that each is really a political 
“innocent,” a fellow-traveller with a membership card, so to speak. 
The factor of aristocratic birth is made very important — as James 
says, both young men are to be “fatally aesthetic.” Nezhdanov, 
therefore, writes surreptitious verses; Hyacinth is a book-binder (a 
respected art in those days of William Morris). Each hero, though a 
proletarian, falls in love with a lady of the aristocracy — no doubt the 
“sympathetic vibrations” with which he, as a natural member of the 
aristocracy, is endowed are responsible. Each spends some time — 
what turns out to be the critical period of his life — at the aristo¬ 
cratic home of this lady (Nezhdanov at Mme Sipyagina’s; Hyacinth 
at Princess Casamassima’s). In these refined surroundings he first 
comes to a full awareness of the glories of “civilization,” which he is 

“ Junes, review of Virgin Soil, The Nation (April 26,1877), xxrv, 252-254. The quota¬ 
tions that follow are all from these pages. 
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pledged to destroy — for each has previously taken a vow to per¬ 
form a definite act of terrorism for The Party. Formerly his aristo¬ 
cratic origins had only confused each hero’s response to the revolu¬ 
tionary circle. He had been linked to it by circumstance, not by his 
true nature. Now, however, his stay among the upper classes has 
made each fully conscious that he definitely “belongs” to the aris¬ 
tocracy of the fine. For “the fine" has acquired a concrete and potent 
symbol the aristocratic lady whom he loves. Just as he becomes 
aware that he “belongs,” however, the time arrives for the fulfillment 
of pledges; each must now perform the act of violence against the 
aristocracy to which he is sworn. The hero is tossed on the horns of a 
heart-rending moral dilemma. Which is he to heed — ethics, de¬ 
manding the performance of his vow to his disinherited brothers; or 
the heart, urging him to the side of the aristocracy to which he 
“belongs" and to the woman he loves? And James claimed ashischief 
triumph this “complication . . . that he should fall in love with the 
beauty of the world," and the aristocracy she represents, at just this 
moment: “so that his position as an irreconciliably pledged enemy to 
it (the social order), thus rendered false by something more personal 
than his opinions and vows, becomes the sharpest of his torments.”" 
Hut his aristocratic lady, the hero soon learns, has been lost to him 
(has never, in fact, been his); and he, in turn has lost all belief in the 
cause which formerly claimed him. The dilemma thereby becomes an 
impasse he commits suicide. 

Such is the career of the heroes of Virgin Soil and The Princess 
Casamassima, and around this career each novel is constructed. It is 
hardly possible to do full justice to the wonderful complexity of the 
"backgrounds” of these novels. But we can indicate its outlines by 
din uivi.i: b:'.r:l\ i:u- -q • »!■.!■. !i James borrowed from 

I •irgc:*r\ I -■! ■■ ll n > i::<■ h.n kir:o.. , ui # vivid oddities” in each 
novel. 1’he “eighteenth-century note,” introduced by Turgenev in 
the episode of Fomishka and Fimishka, is amplified by James in 
Miss I’ynnie and Anastasius Vetch. They represent the “plain” 
people, passive in their acceptance of the old order (Vetch’s social- 
democratic leaning breaks down as soon as Hyacinth turns anarchist). 
I urgenev s Snandulia, crippled sister of the revolutionary Paklin, is 
matched by James s Rosy Muniment, crippled sister of the revolu¬ 
tionary Paul. Both crippled sisters are impoverished, but devoted to 
the old order anti the aristocracy. 

These “vivid oddities" provide a counterpoint to the most im¬ 
portant element of the background — the circle of revolutionaries. 

“ Prrfaor to Tkt Prim rsi (.'usanuusima, p 72. 
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Of the latter, the most interesting are Turgenev’s Solomin (whom 
James called “an admirable portrait”) and his counterpart in Casa- 
massima, Paul Muniment. These men are leaders of the circle; they 
are cool, reasonable, balanced, devoted to the cause without excess 
emotion. They serve as effective antitheses to the “aesthetic” Nezh- 
danov and Hyacinth. Nezhdanov thinks of Solomin in exactly the 
same terms as Hyacinth, lying on the river bank, thinks of Muni¬ 
ment: “He knows what he wants, has confidence in himself, and 
arouses confidence in others. He has no anxieties and is well balanced! 
That is the main thing: he has balance, just what is lacking in me.”" 
Hyacinth and Nezhdanov are thus excellent examples of “fatal 
Hamletism,” of the constitutional inability to match ideas to action 
which Turgenev discussed in his famous dichotomy of human natures, 
Hamlet and Don Quixote. 

Most striking is the similarity of the “female background” to the 
foreshortened careers of the heroes. The use of the females is, in this 
respect, a reversal of the method used in On the Eve and The Portrait 
of a Lady. In the latter novels, the career of the heroine was thrown 
into relief by the background of males “placed” as milestones along 
her path. In the novels now under examination, the hero’s career is 
marked and determined by the three carefully placed women. Each of 
these women is the symbol of a social class, characterized thus by 
James: 

Madame Sipyagina . . . represents the feminine side of cultivated lib¬ 
eralism — represents it in a manner to make the reader shudder. 

Particularly good is the female devotee of the "common cause,” Ma- 
sh-irinn. who Hg i:e'v aid awkwr.rd hut nrofour.dh’piire and sincere. 

>;;.k.!U i'gun 1 o' li-.c yn.iiig *■>' l-.rili who is an 
ardent democrat by temperament and aspiration. 

The class symbolism is retained by James’ female triumvirate — 
respectively, by Princess Casamassima, Millicent Henning, ahd Lady 
Aurora. But James, as in The American, again wished to present the 
class-conflict in sharper outline. He accordingly “transposed the 
terms,” by making his young lady by birth, Lady Aurora, “big, 
ugly, and awkward, but profoundly pure and sincere.” And his coun¬ 
terpart of the proletarian Mashurina, Millicent Henning, he made 
sexually attractive. Thus Hyacinth’s love life, which vacillates be¬ 
tween the “classes” (the Princess) and the “masses” (Millicent), 
corresponds more exactly with his political life, and both demonstrate 
the ambivalence of his psychological life. The function of the three 

IT Turgenev, Virgin Soil (London, 1011), p. 168. 
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women in regard to the hero, however, is retained by James exactly 
u it was defined by Turgenev, They turn him into a house divided 
against itself, torment his soul, and drive him to suicide. As each hero 
loses contact with his political world and sinks deeper into his psy¬ 
chological world, the three women who represent his love-life come 
more clearly into the foreground, through his growing consciousness 
of them, and assert their full symbolic force. Turgenev reveals the 
process within Nezhdanov thus: “He was surrounded by a sort of 
mist, which seemed to hang before him like a filmy curtain, separat¬ 
ing him from the rest of the world. And through this film, strange to 
say, he perceived only three faces — women’s faces — and all three 
were gazing at him intently. They were Madame Sipyagina, Ma- 
shurina, and Mariana. What did it mean? Why particularly these 
three? What hail they in common, and what did they want of him?’’ 68 

Mashurina and Lady Aurora, “profoundly pure and sincere” in 
their devotion to the cause, are marks in the conscience of Nezh¬ 
danov anil Hyacinth for backsliding (each novel devotes a chapter 
to the meeting of these pairs which the heroes never forget). The 
other women arc completely sexual agents. Each becomes identified 
with the class she represents, and in the end it is difficult to say 
whether the hero’s suicide is caused by the women as symbols or as 
women. In the combination, I suspect, the sexual aspect dominates. 
For it is only after the hero realizes that he has lost the women that 
he commits suicide. The novels arc identical even to details. Both 
aristocratic women, Mme Sipyagina and the Princess, are lost to the 
“strong, balanced men," Solomin and Muniment, who treat them in a 
far different manner than had Nezhdanov and Hyacinth. Solomin 
and Muniment take the advances of these aristocratic ladies calmly, 
regard their progressive views sceptically, and announce that they 
might be willing to “use" them for the cause. The “young ladies by 
birth” who are genuinely devoted to the cause, Mariana and Lady 
Aurora, are also lost to Solomin and Muniment. When Hyacinth 
loses his last refuge, Milliccnt Henning, he blows a bullet through his 
head as does Nezhdanov. 

But despite the almost exact duplication of plot, story, and char¬ 
acters that wc have noted, the two novels arc quite distinct in end- 
product. The difference is that James had learned to “dramatize,” 
to represent his information in a scene rather than give it to the 
reader in a direct statement. Where Turgenev himself summarized 

"Ibid., p K5 [ »m deeply indebted to Professor Oscar Cargill, of New York University, 
who pointed out to me the full symbolic value of the three women in determining Hya¬ 
cinth* Mickle. 
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Nezhdanov’s aristocratic lineage and inserted the Fomishka-Fimishka 
episode willy-nilly, James integrated the two elements in Pynnie and 
Vetch, and actually showed the operation of his aristocratic birth 
upon Hyacinth’s development in scene after scene in which Pynnie 
and Vetch figure. Instead of Turgenev’s frequent clinical observations 
on the state of Nezhdanov’s mind, James “blows up’’ Hyacinth’s own 
consciousness, so that for many chapters it is all the reader can see. 
Consequently, Virgin Soil is not quite 300 pages long; Casamassima 
requires approximately 700 pages. But the hand of a master is felt; 
the “blowing up” does not unbalance. And one agrees with Professor 
Beach’s judgment of Casamassima: “It is a miracle of pitch and 
tone. . . . Character and scene, event and mystery are alike rendered 
with due emphasis and kept in their right place in the total scale of 
values.”” 

We can best take the measure of James’s technical progress along 
the road indicated by Turgenev in a novel which had no direct model 
in Turgenev — The Ambassadors. Following still the general formula 
which we have seen applied in so many of the novels — “false posi¬ 
tion,” “opposition,” “crisis,” etc. — James here (in the phrase he 
applied to Turgenev’s superior development of a method used by 
Flaubert) “flew in the face of a presumption and achieved a victory.” 
James’s victory emerges from a comparison of this novel with two 
others which had also followed the formula: Roderick Hudson in the 
early period, Casamassima in the middle period. 

All three novels are studies of the disintegration (or transforma¬ 
tion) of a male, caused by external factors which impinge upon his 
consciousness and leave him at the end far different from what he was 
in the beginning. But when one considers the manifold adventures 
which Roderick and Hyacinth undergo, in order that they may 
emerge as changed men, the “adventure” of Strether seems amazingly 
simple. For The Ambassadors is simply “an uninterrupted record of 
the intellectual adventure of one man in the exploration of one sim¬ 
ple human situation.”* 0 It is fairly safe to say that no one had ever 
before been able to write 700 pages of fiction on such a subject before. 
James had been able to do it by learning, after painful and assiduous 
experiment, how to “dramatise the consciousness,” to give an ac¬ 
count of the myriad impressions that enter the mind of man and the 
consequences they engender. Therein lies the justness of Mary 
Colum’s claim for James: “He was one of the great technical masters 
in literature, one of those who discover how human experiences can 
be revealed.”® 

" Beach, of. cil., p. 214. ** Ibid., p. 266. * Mary Colum, op. cil., p. 309. 
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In Turgenev, Mrs Colum's “half-way house,” James had studied 
that map of the terrain of the mind by which he was to chart his 
course. We have traced in detail some of the routes that led James to 
his discovery of uncharted areas. But the main course is apparent in 
the three novels we have selected for discussion here. We never really 
get inside of Roderick, such are the limitations imposed upon the 
artist by his “detached” observer. Even were Rowland Mallet the 
keenest of observers, he could not take us inside Roderick, for his 
sight was not fluoroscopic. James grew dissatisfied with this device, 
which kept him outside of his character, for he came to consider as 
“a beautiful infatuation”, “the intensity of the creative effort to get 
into the skin of the creature: the art of personal possession of one 
being by another at its completest.”* 2 By the time of Casamassima, 
as we have seen, James had come further toward this goal. James 
throughout "goes behind” Hyacinth, who, revealing himself through 
his own consciousness of the world about him, lives before our eyes 
fait hough, like the good Bishop Berkeley, we may wonder whether 
he continues to live when he is not before our eyes; for Hyacinth is 
frequently absent from the scene). With The Ambassadors, finally, 
the method achieved its full flower. And here Bishop Berkeley would 
lose his problem, for, from the opening line to the closing, Strether 
is always present on the scene - seeing, feeling, taking the measure 
of things. Everything that exists for the reader exists through the re¬ 
flected field of Strether's vision. We see now that it was not difficult 
for James to fill 700 pages; 700, to do the method justice, were re¬ 
quired. It is clear, too, why the time-scheme of Roderick should have 
been inadequate for the later James, W'hile The Ambassadors he found 
"quite the most rounded of my productions.” 

James’s development of ideas he had found in Turgenev can be fur¬ 
ther seen in the handling of one focal problem that recurs in the three 
novels we have selected as mileposts — the “false position.” Focal 
because, in almost any novel of James, the key for the reader is the 
determination of the alternatives posed by the hero’s false position, 
i tv, from what is he changing to what? 

Technically, the advance is evident. Roderick’s false position — 
the conflict between his love for Christina and his pledge to Mary 
Garland - docs not come off. “It is not worked-in," wrote the later 
James, that Roderick "could have pledged his faith in such a quarter, 
much more at such a crisis, before leaving America.”** In Casamas¬ 
sima, Hyacinth’s false position — his yearning for the aristocracy 
(and the Princess) when he is pledged to the masses (and Millicent?) 

" l*rrf«cr to Tkt Amtruan, p. ,17 “ I’reisct to Rodtrvk Hudson, p. 14. 
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— comes off somewhat better. The false position is reinforced, and 
made operative in the consequences of the situation. Strether’s false 
position — his love for Europe and Mme de Vionnet when he is 
pledged to Mrs Newsome and Wollett, Mass. — comes off best of all. 
For it is the whole novel, and nothing is allowed to interfere. 

It is interesting to shift the emphasis a bit, in conclusion, to see 
what relation exists between the development of James as artist and 
his development as a man, to find the connection with the rather 
strange creature which Henry James became. We note that through 
the three situations just discussed there runs a common thread — 
each “false position" arises from a pledge which is rendered distaste¬ 
ful to the pledgee by subsequent impingements upon his conscious¬ 
ness. And noting this, we note also an indication of the development 
of James’s ethics — his test of values. Roderick and Hyacinth, who 
are unable to break the pledge, despite the yearnings of the heart, 
are forced to suicide. Strether, when confronted by his “false posi¬ 
tion,” simply ignores his pledge to “save Chad” (contravenes it, in 
fact); yet he, to turn Jamesian, but all beautifully lives. Roderick 
and Hyacinth are moral failures; Strether is a great psychological 
success. And Strether’s lesson, what James calls the “germ” of The 
Ambassadors , is contained in his burst of advice to Little Bilham: 
“Live all you can; it’s a mistake not to. It doesn't so much matter what 
you do in particular so long as you have had your life. . . . ” w 

This is immensely significant of the development of James’s view 
of life. From the young American critic who insisted on the impor¬ 
tance of morality for art, James achieved completely that humanist- 
aesthetic cosmopolitanism, that freedom from “our Anglo-Saxon, 
Protestant, conventional morality” which he had so admired in 
Turgenev. In Turgenev, however, this native aestheticism was com¬ 
bined with the saving grace of a social conscience. James, innocent of 
any passion for social justice, became a thoroughly self-satisfied 
aesthete, having made of aestheticism a morality. It is unquestion¬ 
able that James was aware of the implications of the moral delivered 
by Strether. James himself had posed the conflict thus: “The false 
position for Strether was obviously to have presented himself at the 
gate of that boundless menagerie [Paris] primed with a moral scheme 
of the most approved pattern, which was yet framed to break down 
on any approach to vivid facts, that is to any at all liberal apprecia¬ 
tion of them.”* 5 

It is uncongenial to quarrel with the particular case — Strether is 

M The Ambassadors, Book v, ch. 2 (my italics). 

“ Preface to The Ambassadors, p. 31S. 
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so convincingly in the right, and his original “moral scheme of the 
most approved pattern’’ so narrow and unattractive. But it seems to 
be a general view that James is insisting upon — the good life is 
simply the life of “experiences’’ (“it doesn’t so much matter what you 
do in particular”). The final clause of the last quotation perhaps 
provides a key: facts had become for Henry James, with his per¬ 
petual emphasis on the Point of View, indistinguishable from one’s 
“appreciation of them.” In another preface, he had objected to “the 
unreality of the sharp distinction, where the interest of observation 
is at stake, between doing and feeling.”*• And yet, it is precisely 
“where the interest of observation is at stake” that a sharp distinc¬ 
tion between feeling and doing must be made. The most excruciating 
inner torment that accompanies telling a lie is less valuable for ob¬ 
servation than the blush, the nervous flutter, the confession. A social 
world operates not on the basis of private feeling, but of doing — of 
acts in the realm of public observation. Turgenev had recognized this: 
despite his sympathy for the Hamlets, he emphasized the crucial 
importance to the world of its Don Quixotes. James, devotee of the 
sensibility, had no concern for any but the Hamlets. All this points 
the moral that Henry James, influenced by a lifetime of aesthetic 
preoccupations, had made aestheticism a rule of life — “feeling,” 
not doing; not facts, but the “liberal appreciation of them.” The 
moral is perhaps not to lx* drawn too seriously; at any rate, it is to be 
considered. 

New York University 

“ WeUcr to Tkf Vrintni Casamassinm, p. 65. 



RUSSIAN POETIC TRENDS ON THE EVE OF 
AND THE MORNING AFTER 1917* 

By ALEXANDER KAUN 

The October 1917 hurricane meant a dean sweep of the old forms 
of Russian life. It is now a truism to state that the revolution not only 
transformed political, social, and economic relations, but profoundly 
affected religion, science, and art as well. The thoroughness and the 
speed with which the destruction of the old took place may not have 
been intentional. One may suppose that Lenin and his aides were pre¬ 
pared for the gradational tempo of an evolutionary process. What 
accelerated and deepened this process was the refusal of the old to 
give way to, or to merge with the new, and its sullen resistance, both 
passive and active. Military Communism, with all its drastic level¬ 
ling, was the direct consequence of counter-revolutionary risings and 
foreign intervention. By the same token, the “sabotage of the in¬ 
telligentsia,” as the Bolsheviks branded the refusal of sundry experts 
to cooperate with them, caused a swift change in the intellectual and 
artistic aspects of the country. The change was sharply felt in the 
plastic arts and in the arts of verbal expression — literature and the 
stage. 

As a matter of fact, the literary morning after the Bolshevik revo¬ 
lution was pretty drab. One might even question the very existence of 
literature, of prose in any event, during the first four years of the 
new order. Nearly all the big names were lined up on the opposite 
side of the barricade, literally and figuratively. For generations the 
intelligentsia, and, most conspicuously, the writers had championed 
the people and the revolution. Now that both had triumphed, but 
proved neither gentle nor genteel, their former champions felt dis¬ 
appointed and cheated. Once safely abroad, they loudly renounced 
their former idols, and such spokesmen as the dainty poets Zinaida 
Hippius and Ivan Bunin proclaimed undying hatred for the pig¬ 
snouted people and holy vengeance against their leaders, the Cains 
and the Judases. Those who willingly or perforce stayed at home 
grumbled secretly or sulked in silence, forming the so-called “inner 
emigration.” Even Maxim Gorki fought the Bolsheviks for nearly a 
year, until his newspaper was silenced. Thereafter, having become 
reconciled to the regime, he engaged for years in cultural rather than 
literary work except for sporadic reminiscences. Such writers as 
Veresaycv, Serafimovich, Sergeyev-Tsenski were not to recover their 
* A fragment of a forthcoming lurvcy of Soviet literature. 
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voices for some time to come. Alexei Tolstoi was an emigrant, in 
danger of joining the band of sterile Jeremiahs. His change of heart 
and return home took place later. Other names flared up now and 
then in short-lived periodicals and miscellanies, ineffectual heat- 
lightnings. 

This paralysis of belles-lettres, whatever the psychological causes, 
had also a definite economic explanation: the shortage of paper and 
printing facilities under conditions of civil war, intervention, and 
blockade. The bulk of the printed output had an official stamp. Only 
a thin trickle was allowed for items not directly connected with the 
immediate needs of a state engaged in a desperate fight against inner 
and foreign enemies, and against the very elements of nature. 

Poetry fared otherwise, being one of the few muses not silenced by 
the cannon. In vitality and popularity it was next to the even huskier 
darling of the revolution, the theatre, but in accessibility poetry was 
unrivaled. The brevity and the pithiness of a poem appealed to a 
nation on the march. A poem could be published without a heavy tax 
on the insufficient paper supply and the overworked printing press, 
or could circulate even without the benefit of typography. Poetry 
made itself felt most intensely at the lowest ebb of the country’s eco¬ 
nomic life. During the nightmarish winters of civil and intervention¬ 
ist war, the starving and freezing citizens were entertained by a 
swarm of minstrels, from the outmoded realists and symbolists to 
such post-symbolists as acmeists, adamists, futurists, imagists, bio- 
cosmists, formlibrists, expressionists, neo-classicists, constructivists, 
luminists, nothingists (nic/tcvoki'), to say nothing of sundry prole¬ 
tarian groups. While war raged on some sixteen fronts, large audiences 
in military and civilian garb packed the unheated coffee-houses of 
Pctrograd, Moscow, and other large centers. It was not so much 
the sugarless carrot-tea that drew the crowds as the far more stimu¬ 
lating fare offered by writers who were unable to reach the public 
by means of the printed word. Celebrities and unknown striplings 
grappled with one another, and recited their latest poems jotted 
down on a scrap of wrapping paper or the backs of ancient invoices, 
or from memory. Some of the best poetry of the period received its 

1 The nnthingists, who exemplified a goodly portion of thiB Bound and fury, advocated 
extreme refinement, »ubtiliialion of poetic forms, images, rhythm, “instrumentation, 
riHof>hon*”- "Refinement will reduce art to zero, will destroy it, will lead it into nothing, 
bring it to nothing. Our aim ii the refinement of poetic productions in the name of Nothing.” 
They proclaimed the slogan . 

“Write nothing! 

Read nothing! 

Say nothing! 


Print nothing!" 
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first hearing at these cafe gatherings. Ballads, marching songs, and 
jingles were welcomed by the fighting armies as spiritual ammunition 
for the raw, ill-shod, and poorly equipped recruits. By way of analogy: 
in the past the icon had won out in religious art against the mosaic 
and the fresco by virtue of its portability, laconism, and comparative 
cheapness. On a smaller scale — considering the more limited clien¬ 
tele — poetry supplied a similar popular demand for spiritual food. 

Another fact should be noted. Unlike the prose writers, the poets 
overwhelmingly “accepted” the revolution. Not more than half a 
dozen of the leading poets definitely rejected the new order, and of 
these only Gumilyov represented the young and the vital. 1 The 
rest had lost their flexibility. At their best they could be expected 
to be repetitious and venom-spitting when abroad (Balmont, Hip- 
pius, Bunin), or repetitious and moping when “inner emigrants” 
(Sologub). With these exceptions, Russia’s poets attuned themselves 
to the changed regime. Not that all of them followed the example of 
Valeri Bryusov, who subscribed to the Bolshevik platform immedi¬ 
ately after the October uprising. Whatever their individual views, 
doubts, and misgivings, the poets regarded the revolution as an ele¬ 
mental transformation of life, which they were impelled to reflect. 
From the days of Pushkin, the Russian poet saw himself as life's 
“echo.” The revolution failed to dumbfound him, as it did other 
artists of the pen. “Listen to the music of the revolution!” was the 
call and challenge of Alexander Blok in those critical hours. The poets 
did listen and, in the measure of their receptivity and responsiveness, 
they sang. As the chorus was bewilderingly multiple, let us consider 
at least a few of the leading voices, shortly before 1917 and thereafter. 


Having started in the 1890’s as decadents and rebels, frequently 
bent on shocking the respectable (Bryusov’s one-line “poem”: 

0 asKpofl tboh 6jie/iHfcie Horn — O cover thy pallid legs — 

was typical of the exhibitionist phase), the Russian symbolists be¬ 
came virtually the dominant school of poetry by 1910. One hesitates 
to apply the word “school” to such a heterogeneous group. The 
singular personalities were united by rather negative penchants, in 
aesthetics — away from realism, in ideology — away from demo¬ 
cratic and populist notions, and especially from the growing Marxian 
materialism. With the spread of the movement, the differences within 
it grew in intensity. The religious mystics, Merezhkovski, Hippius, 

* In 1921, he was implicated in a conspiracy and shot. 
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Vy achesla v Ivanov, differed from one another only slightly less than 
from the satanic solipsist, Sologub, or from the dainty yet Mozart- 
like clear, depraved yet innocent Kuzmin, or from the brilliant B’s 
the mellifluous pagan Balmont, the austere Lithuanian Baltrushaitis, 
the classically cold, erotic Bryusov, the anthroposophic word-sym- 
phonist Bely, and the misty clairvoyant Blok. Their pantheon 
housed Dionysos and Christ, Epicurus and Nietzsche, Vladimir 
Solovyov and Rudolph Steiner. 

Whatever their philosophical diversity, the symbolists possessed 
such common traits as erudition, cosmopolitanism,aesthetic fastidious¬ 
ness, and a subtle use of words and sounds to suggest overtones, 
secondary meanings. At home in classical and modem world litera¬ 
ture, they flaunted their catholicity in mottoes and slogans. Goethe’s 
“Allcs Vcrg&nglichc ist nur ein Gleichniss” became a threadbare 
phrase* Like western symbolists, the Russian group derived chiefly 
from the French. Hence the frequent references to Beaudelaire’s 
corns pondances* the emphasis on Mallarm6’s dictum that the artist 
must suggest rather than name, 1 the preoccupation with the musical 
quality of words, according to Verlaine.* Their avowed allegiance to 
foreign maitns, their fondness of remote and exotic themes, and the 
“othcr-meaningncss” of their vocabulary lent the symbolists both 
fascination and obscurity. 

Regarded at first as iconoclasts and eccentrics, the symbolists 
gradually gained recognition and leadership, above all in poetry and 
literary theory. The “civic” note which had prevailed in Russian 
literature left little room for aesthetics. Above everything else the 
reader had expected guidance, answers to life’s urgent questions, that 
outlet for public opinion which in civilized countries is provided by 
freely functioning political parties, parliamentary institutions, news¬ 
papers, and public meetings. For the same reason the critic had 
evaluated a literary production primarily for the message it con¬ 
veyed. The symbolists forced a revision of this attitude. Their early 
craRgrrations and extravagances, the usual features of a new move¬ 
ment, could not hide their splendid array of talent and scholarship, 

! Sofn ? borrowed another shibboleth from the second part of Faust , “das 

Kwig-Wcibliche," but for the most part they used this conception through the mystic 
prism of Valdimir Solovyov, who lent his Eternal Woman the attributes of Zo+U. Both 
Bely and Blok began as disciples of Solovyov. Blok’s early cycle of Verses to the Unknown 
IstAy is imbued with yearning tor the Goethe-Solovyov femininity. 

• "L*» 1'arfums, tes coulcurs, et les sons se rfpondent.’’ 

‘ "Nommer un objet, e’est supprimer les trois quarts de la jouissance du poime qut 
est taite du bonheur de deviner peu k peu: le suggtrer, voili le rtve." 

•"Pe la musique avant toute chose." Cf. Bely: “Musk ideally expresses symbols. 
Hence the symbol is always musical.’’ 
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which soon began to exert an influence. The obvious excellencies of 
symbolist prose and verse could not help affecting both readers and 
critics. Literary craftsmanship was raised to a higher level, and what 
was more significant, to a state of independence and esoteric sover¬ 
eignty. It was no longer possible to ignore form for the sake of con¬ 
tents: the symbolists, for all their precious formalism, have shown 
the basic interdependence of the two. 

By 1910, the symbolist group had reached maturity and began to 
show signs of both stagnation and disintegration. The erstwhile icono¬ 
clasts had become respectable in their own traditionalism, ripe for the 
brand of “academicians” soon to be applied to them by their off¬ 
spring. In their preoccupation with the magic of sounds and the 
mystery of symbols they drifted further and further from reality into 
foggy narcissism. Leading symbolists meanwhile diverged ever more 
widely in their quests and tenets. Poets of vision, such as Alexander 
Blok, who sensed the imminent social thunderstorm, fretted at the 
airlessness of their ivory tower. The younger poets rebelled against 
their masters. One of the rebel groups, the acmeists, demanded libera¬ 
tion from the mistiness of symbols, setting forth clarity and direct¬ 
ness as poetic virtues. Their gifted leader, Gumilyov, declared their 
kinship with Shakespeare, Rabelais, Villon, and Gautier (foreigners, 
again, with the same French preponderance). “Each one of these 
names,” wrote Gumilyov, “is a cornerstone for the edifice of Acme¬ 
ism. . . . Shakespeare has shown us man’s inner world, Rabelais — 
our body and its delights, . . . Villon has told us of a life that is fully 
self-confident even though imbued with the knowledge of everything, 
of God and vice and death and immortality. Thdophile Gautier has 
discovered garments of irreproachable forms, worthy of that life — 
in art. To combine these four elements is the dream which at the 
moment unites those who boldly call themselves acmeists.” 

Unlike the symbolists, who soared in a mystic Beyond and re¬ 
garded their art as a liturgy, even as a theurgy (V. Ivanov; A. Bely), 
the acmeists underlined the non-esoteric quality of their craft in 
assuming the label of a Guild of Poets. Osip Mandelstam, one of their 
brilliant poets and theoreticians, advocated using words expertly and 
reverently, with the selective precision of a craftsman choosing his 
working material. Rejecting the verbal fancifulness of the symbolists, 
he employed with skill words of common speech, characteristically 
giving to his book of verse the title Stone. “We are introducing," he 
declared, “Gothic into word relations, in the way Bach brought it 
into music.” Perhaps the most popular member of the group was 
Anna Akhmatova. She achieved poignant effectiveness in using 
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everyday word# and phrases, stark in their simplicity and trans¬ 
parency, to convey shades of emotion and tragedy. 

FUTURISTS 

The disintegration of the symbolists received new impetus from the 
efflorescence of futurism. The emergence of acmeism signified not so 
much a complete break with the parent school as a secessionist vari¬ 
ant within the family. Futurism, on the other hand, was launched as 
a decisive revolt against all schools and traditions. To be sure, as in 
the cage of nearly every new movement with regard to its predecessor, 
futurism used symbolism as a springboard for its further leap, though 
its protagonists would protest against the idea of their kinship with 
anything or anyone. For twenty-odd years the futurists carried on a 
noisy and vehement existence, splitting into branches and factions, 
generating imitators and epigoni, and exerting a patent influence on 
poetry and the other arts. 

Like most non-realist currents in Russia, futurism owed its in¬ 
ception to a foreign source. As early as 1910, Marinetti’s Manifesto 
(1909) was echoed by the ego-futurists in St. Petersburg and the cubo- 
futurists in Moscow. What made the Italo-French futurism and its 
Russian variants kindred, aside from the tenuous bond of their prin¬ 
ciples, was the* succrs de scandale they roused and relished. Like 
Marinetti and his cftteric, the Russians were not content with com¬ 
posing futurist poetry. They beat the drums of notoriety, campaigned 
and vociferated, tirelessly sought to t pater the public by manifestoes, 
declarations, and |>crsonal appearances on the platform. In Moscow, 
futurist poets and painters amused the curious by painting their faces 
in rainbow colors and wearing yellow feminine waists. As to ideas, 
they Imrrowed from Marinetti the revolt against stagnant tradition¬ 
alism and authorities of the past on the one hand and, on the other, 
urbanism, with its concomitant worship of dynamics, speed, and the 
machine. 7 

’ Marinetti urged the need of new motive* in art, the replacement of centaur* and 
•ngels by automobile* and airplanes, the destruction of the old, the slow, the sentimental. 
Thus. 

“We had been listening to the emaciated prayer of the old canal and to the rattling 
hone* of ancient palaces, with that verdant landscape of theirs, when )o, of a sudden 
avid automobile* roared beneath our window. My friends, I said, let us go. Let us move on. 
At last mythology and mystic ideals have been overcome and eclipsed. We shall presently 
attend the birth ol a (mechanical] centaur and witness the Sight of first sngels.” 

Here are excerpts from the eleven "commandments” regarded as “il fondamento del 
movimento futurista" (tiiuseppe d’Atrigo, fl porta fnturista Marinetti; sinteri 4*Ua vita t 
dell'itt ion r) 

"We want to ting love of danger, the hahil of energy and daring. Courage, audacity, re¬ 
bellion shall be the essential elements of our poetry . . . We want to exalt aggressive move- 
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Russian imitativeness has long been noted and often deplored as a 
sign of the lack of originality. Turgenev’s Potugin, in Smoke, could 
not think of a single Russian invention save the samovar, and even 
that he regarded as a modification of a foreign product. From the 
time of Catherine II and Fonvizin, the aptitude of the fmwt-Euro- 
peanized Russian for aping foreigners and borrowing a western veneer 
has served as a theme for caricature and burlesque. One should bear 
in mind, however, that while it was natural for the Russians, as late 
arrivals in history, to borrow from more advanced countries, they 
have not been mere copiers. Geographically and ethnically an amal¬ 
gam of Asia and Europe, Russia has been able to absorb foreign ele¬ 
ments and influences by recreating them and lending them a peculiar 
substance and form. Russians have borrowed copiously from the 
world treasure-house of thought and art, and what they borrow they 
proceed to intensify, to expand and deepen, to synthesize and thus 
render universal. Their painting and architecture are no less inti¬ 
mately Russian because of their Byzantine sources, nor is the literary 
output of Pushkin and his successors unoriginal by reason of its in¬ 
debtedness to western Europe. German romantic philosophy, espe¬ 
cially its views on history, fathered Slavophilism, the arch-Russian 
doctrine of the last one hundred years. One may venture to suggest 
that, though based on the Marxian theory, the Bolshevik regime has 
not been, and is certainly not going to develop into, a mere blueprint 
of society as conceived by Karl Marx. In the same way, the borrowed 
French slogans did not deprive Russian symbolist poetry of its origi¬ 
nal qualities. Nor did the influence of Marinetti and his group on the 
Russian futurists go beyond generalities and points of departure. 

For one thing, neologisms and a new syntax, advocated by futurists 
of all lands, could not help betray the linguistic peculiarities of in- 


ment, febrile insomnia, the pace of a race-track, the dangerous leap, the slap in the face 
and the blow of the fiat (Ic schiaffo ed il pugno). . . . Poetry muat be conceived as a violent 
assault against unknown forces, with the view to subdue them and proatrate them before 
man.” 

“We assert that the magnificence of the world has been enriched by a new beauty: the 
beauty of speed.... A roaring automobile which seems to whir across grapeshot, is 
more beautiful than the Victory of Samothrace.” The elasticity of Marinetti’s dynamics, 
which ultimately brought him into the bosom of Mussolini's fascism, may be seen in these 
adjacent "commandments”: 

"We want to glorify war—the only world hygiene, militarism, patriotism, the destruc¬ 
tive gesture of liberators, fine ideas to die for, and contempt for woman. 

"We want to destroy museums, libraries, academies of at) sorts, and to fight moral ism, 
fe m i n is m , and all opportunistic and utilitarian infamies. 

"We want to ring the great surging crowds agitated by labor.... We shall ting the 
many cdoted and polyphonic tides of revolutions in modem capitals.” ,.. 
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dividual countries. Marinetti bestowed upon the new poet a “wireless 
imagination,” which stood for “the absolute freedom of images and 
similes to be expressed by the liberated word, without any wires of 
syntax or any punctuation marks.” The Russians practised this “free¬ 
dom” with a vengeance, making it the most conspicuous feature of 
their revolt against authority and tradition. As to the positive plank 
of Marinetti’s platform, urbanism and modem machinery, its cham¬ 
pionship in backward pre-revolutionary Russia appeared premature 
and artificial. For a short time this note sounded quite blatantly, 
then it gave room to more natural native motives. 

I. Ego-Futurists 

The vulgarizer of the movement, and for a while the leader of the 
ego-futurists, was Igor Severyanin. With an extraordinary facility for 
coining new words, or rather for modifying and combining known 
terms, and gifted with a sense of rhythm and melody, Severyanin 
gained a swift though ephemeral popularity. The glitter of his verse 
and its genuine musical quality won for him the recognition of such 
serious poets as Sologub and Bryusov. Severyanin and his followers 
loudly espoused “all-powerful egoism,” free from reticence and con¬ 
vention. “I, genius Igor Severyanin, I am screened omni-urbanly, 
1 am ubi-cordially enthroned," is typical of this “I-I-I” poetry. He 
greets Bryusov “as one Great hails another Great,” slaps him on the 
back as a “brother titan,” and advises him that the two of them have 
"the realm of beauty in their hands.” With “Ego-God” he is on 
familiar terms, and just as nonchalantly he proclaims: “Venus has 
given herself to me and I am universally renowned!" The “ego” 
element was thus well taken care of, and as for the “futurity” side, 
Severyanin expressed it by means of non-Russian “exotics.” He con¬ 
cocted gaudy words and phrases that savored of bars and boudoirs, 
and recited or rather chanted them quite effectively before enthusi¬ 
astic middle-class audiences. These relished the saccharine verses, 
with their titillating rhythm and foreign words, and saw the acme of 
modernity, or futurity, in such phrases as “lilac ice-cream,” “pine¬ 
apples in champagne, I am arrayed d la Spain,”“Gar(on, improvise a 
brilliant five-o’clock!” 

The less gaudy and less notorious Severyanin is not undeserving of 
a place in modem poetry. The musical quality of his verse is evident 
even in translation, as the English reader may judge from the follow¬ 
ing two pieces, in the fine version of Babette Deutsch and Avram 
Yarmolinsky (Modern Russian Poetry: An Anthology [New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1921]): 
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AND IT PASSED BY THE SEASHORE 
Poeaia Mignonette 

And it passed by the seashore, where the foam-laces flower, 

Where the city barouches only rarely are seen. . . . 

There the queen played her Chopin in the high palace tower, 

And there, listening to Chopin, the young page loved the queen. 

And what passed there was simple, and what passed there was charming: 
The fair page cut the pomegranate as red as her dreams, 

Then the queen gave him half thereof, with graces disarming, 

She outwearied and loved him in sonata-sweet themes. 

Then she gave herself stormily, till night shut her lashes. 

Till the sunset the queen lay, there she slept as a slave. . . . 

And it passed by the seashore where the turquoise wave washes, 

Where sonatas are singing and where foam frets the wave. 

A RUSSIAN SONG 

Lace and roses in the forest morning shine, 

Shrewdly the small spider climbs his cobweb line. 

Dew* n r r diamonding and Innnv'r.g facrv-bright. 

\Mi:i! a goldc:. an' Wh.i' iuM.i 1 } Oil. what light! 

It is good to wander through the dawn-shot rye, 

Good to see a bird, a toad, a dragon-fly; 

Hear the sleepy crowing of the noisy cock, 

And to laugh at echo, and to hear her mock. 

Ah, I love in vain my morning voice to hurl, 

Ah, off in the birches, but to glimpse a girl, 

Glimpse, and leaning on the tangled fence, to chase 
Dawn’s unwilling shadows from her morning face. 

Ah, to wake her from her half-surrendered sleep, 

Tell her of my new-sprung dreams, that lift and leap, 

Hug her trembling breasts that press against my heart, 

Stir the morning in her, hear its pulses start. 

The cheap popularity of Severyanin soon set him apart from any 
group. The ego-futurists themselves felt uncomfortable in his com¬ 
pany, and disavowed him. Most of them went beyond the facile 
sweetishness of Severyanin; both in form and contents they tended 
to shock rather than flatter the average taste. I. V. Ignatyev, for 
instance, one of their pillars, acquired his reputation through a 
panegyric to On an. Vasilisk Gnedov, in his booklet Death to Art!, 
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had a “Poem to the End,” which consisted of a blank page. Ignoring 
other tricksters and shockers, we should mention Vadim Shershene- 
vich, the cleverest member of the group. Some of his verses sound like 
deliberate parodies of Severyanin. One suspects him of holding his 
tongue in his cheek as one reads such a poem of his as “L’art po6- 
tique,” wherein he counsels one to treat poems like “society ladies,” 
to humor them with witticisms, but to spare them the embarrassment 
of “hopeless drama,” to rouge their cheeks and pencil “dreamily their 
dark-blue eyebrows,” to dress them in jupe-culottes and have their 
hands bracelcted with “aerial rhyme,” finally to “misbehave with 
them amidst the halls of Academe.” 

In his less frovilous moments Shershenevich has the power of in¬ 
voking pathos and drama. A sample of his verse, if only in a literal 
prose translation, may give one an idea of his talent: 

The crowd hummed like a trolley wire, 

The sky was concave like a lamp-shade. 

The moon shone through a cloud, 

Tike a woman’s foot in an open-work stocking. 

And in the bespattered square, amid fireworks 
Of allurements and phrases, ecstasies and poses, 

A nude woman drooped, sad and lustreless, 

Standing up on a bench, in gloves of roses. 

The crowd giggled, in laughter exchanging 
Cruel pain and reproaches— while up there, 

At her feet, crawled a lavender little girl, 

Tears, like rhymes, flowing down her cheeks. 

And when the woman, credulous, strove 
Some milk to squeeze out her loose breasts, 

Blood exuded from her body, designing 
A red pattern in rococo style. 


Another sample: 

The year I’ve forgotten, but I recall it was Friday. 
Driving up to the entrance in a common hack, 

‘ ” a( ^ e the gray-haired concierge 
To let me up the lift to you: sixth floor. 

V ou, feverishly violet, from the window 
Saw me, and came out on the top landing. 

Alone I entered the lift, and pushing up the cable, 
denial in advance. T removed mv right glove. 

Lo, when :he tal.ie of the ha.si a:read-. 

Shortened to the end, and I had reached the fourth, 
I could hear from above your insinuating song, 
from below another, sung by the devil. 
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Suddenly it stopped, the finical lift. 

I was caught between two floors, 

And I tossed, and I sobbed, and I wept vexingly, 
A mouse in a mouse-trap. 

Ever higher you receded through the roof, 

While the devil sang ever louder, ever brighter, ‘ 
Till I could hear only his song, 

And down I flew. 



Vadim Shershenevich was extremely sensitive to contemporary 
moods and, while above imitation and plagiarism, he served as a 
weathercock, reflecting in his verses the vogue of the moment — now 
Balmont’s Swinbumean melodiousness, now Blok’s heartache for the 
Unknown Lady, now the macaronic gaudiness of the elegant, extrava¬ 
gant, and ever so gallant Igor Severyanin. He may therefore be re¬ 
garded as a characteristic ego-futurist, just as in his subsequent stage 
of evolution he appeared as the legitimate spokesman of imagism. 
Shershenevich was both the poet and the theoretician of the move¬ 
ment. His “A Couple of Last Words” may be regarded as the mature 
expression of ego-futurism, or rather as a retrospective avowal of the 
group at its vanishing point. This statement is temptingly quotable, 
even though in translation its linguistic peculiarities are largely lost. 

Shershenevich demands in the name of modernity, or futurity, the 
liberation of words from the burden of meaning. “Free the words from 
their sense and contents, which have stuck like chewed paper about 
the word’s pure image. The conversational word is as much related to 
the poetic word as a dead crow is related to an aeroplane. There is 
not, and should not be, any sense or contents in art.” Yet in the next 
breath he proclaims the need of impregnating words with a futuristic 
contents: “Learn to comprehend our autqmobilean words. The days 
of the current second are infused with dopping [dope], and are speed¬ 
ing at the rate of forty hours per second. The old poetry, laced in 
moonlight, barcaroles, trips on the lake, logic-affinity to Mr Reason, 
with whom she had carried on an illicit affair, and to whom she bore 
two rachitic children, naturalism and symbolism, this poetry has died 
from inanition.” The past is rejected, with all its schools, for even the 
great poets of the past “had their feet hobbled by the narrow skirt of 
regular rhyme and meter.” “We are too busy to imitate,” he sneer- 
ingly advises the adherents of the past, and admonishes them to 
“smash the monocle of ages that has cut into the flesh.” “Your today 
is an impostor, a reproduction of yesterday.” The poetic muse has 
fled from Hellas, and has nailed a To-Let sign on the gate of Par¬ 
nassus. The muse has moved to the new electrified city, where ro- 
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mantic antiques are for sale at low prices, where “the frayed tassels 
of moonlight arc sold out by the yard, and the jelly of clouds by the 
pound.” The muse is no longer “in danger of spraining her ankle in a 
slipper with a French heel, for now she is not walking on foot but 
speeding in a motorcar, loudly shouting: 

Gentlemen! Look, the machine has transpierced each second with its 
scream. 1 blare off day after day with my siren. My arms stretch bridge- 
wise arrow the \t'ar.t : r Orem I am the reflect ; or of everything- of the 
seething loiini • -i w.h.«rw' a-n! i-HirUr.i's the be :.e*- ol ran road slaliotii. 
the flywheel of the sun disc revolving across the teeth of clouds, loco¬ 
motives losing on the run, professor-like, tufts of their smoke-hair and 
bristling the gray steam of their moustachios, of skyscrapers with the 
swollen abscesses of their balconies (sic). And if you fail to understand 
my outcry, it is only because you are afraid of Today. Learn to value 
and comprehend the world’s sole beauties: 

The beauty of form and the beauty of speed!” 

II. Cubo-Futurists 

The M'>vnw gro-pof .-"bo f : V.:rN*' .lifTrreti from ♦hoi- St Peters¬ 
burg Lr«:re V ::i; sn-'M* a. liir-.'-; a'h, ks.i< a:i and :n using the 
collective “We” in place of the “I” of the “egos.” They struck the 
keynote in their first declaration, with its suggestive title: “A Slap 
in the Fat e of Public Taste.” This brief and pungent declaration may 
be quoted in full : 

To those who read our New First Unexpected. 

H7 alone nrc the face of our Time. Time’s clarion blares forth in us, 
in our art of words. 

I he past is stifling. The Academy and Pushkin are more incompre¬ 
hensible than hieroglyphs. Overboard from the steamship of modernity 
with Pushkin, Dostoyevski, Tolstoi, and others, and others! 

He who will not forget the first love, will not know the last. Who, 
then, is so gullible as to direct his last love to the perfumed lechery of 
Balmont? Can the audacious spirit of Today find therein its reflection? 
Who, then, is so craven as to hesitate pulling the paper armor off the 
black frockcoat of warrior Bryusov? Are the dawns of unknown beauty 
thereon? 

Wash your hands that are sticky with the filthy slime of books writ¬ 
ten by those innumerable Leonid Andreyevs. 

A summer villa by the river, is all that's desired by these Maxim 
Gorkis, Kuprins, Bloks, Sologubs, Remizovs, Averchenkos, Chornys, 
Kuzmins, Bunins, and others, and others. Fate metes out such a reward 
to tailors. 

From the height of skyscrapers we look down on their paltriness. 

" e command to honor the rights oj poets: 
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1. To an enlargement of the poet’s vocabulary by arbitrary and de¬ 
rivative words — neologisms. 

2. To an insurmountable hatred for the language used previously. 

3. With horror to thrust aside from their proud brows the wreath of 
cheap fame made out of your bath-house brooms. 

4. To stand firmly on the rock of the word “we” amid the sea of hisses 
and indignation. 

If, for the time being, even our lines still retain the foul brands of 
your “common sense” and “good taste,” across them already flutter 
the Heatlightnings of a New Oncoming Beauty of the Self-Sufficient 
Word. 

Moscow, December, 1912. 

D. Burlyuk. A. Kruchonykh. 

V. Mayakovski. V. Khlebnikov. 

The four signers of the declaration continued to give the tone to 
the movement, elaborating their views in subsequent statements. 
From the beginning the cubo-futurists had little in common with the 
Marinetti group and, unlike the ego-futurists, they accentuated their 
native Russian traits. In fact, they claimed priority and independ¬ 
ence, for as early as in 1908 some of them made desultory attempts 
at futuristic painting and poetry and, anticipating Marinetti, called 
themselves budellyane, a word coined by Khlebnikov from budet, the 
future tense of “to be.” Known today as “the father of Russian 
futurism,” David Burlyuk (bom in 1882) was one of the first 
echoes of French post-impressionism in art. Burly, exuberant, in¬ 
defatigable, this south-Russian David roused, gathered, and tried to 
organize whatever individual rebels he could discover against the 
Goliath of convention. The Burlyuks (David was aided by his 
brothers, Vladimir and Nikolai) became a generic name for pre-war 
iconoclasts. Equally facile with pen and brush, the brothers grouped 
together extremist painters, poets, composers, architects, stage di¬ 
rectors, and other artists. Their exhibitions and public recitals fur¬ 
nished abundant food for sensation-mongering newspapers, whose 
conventional critics castigated the rebels unsparingly and uncere¬ 
moniously as so much nameless riffraff. Before long a number of this 
riffraff became celebrities to be reckoned with, but at the moment the 
Burlyuks had hardly any respectable names on their list, outside of 
the versatile playwright and director, Nikolai Evreinov, and Dr. 
Nikolai Kulbin, Professor of the Military Medical Academy, State 
Councilor and extremist painter, to whom reporters referred as “the 
mad doctor.” 

In 1909, the first collection of “budetlyane” poems was published 
by Burlyuk under the alliterate and meaningless title Sadok Sudey 
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(“Hatchery of Judges”). Illustrated by Vladimir Burlyuk, the book¬ 
let was printed on the obverse side of cheap wall-paper, and contained 
lyric* by Khlebnikov, David and Nikolai Burlyuk, Vasili Kamenski, 
Rfrpfl Guro, Myasoyedov, and Nizen. Marinetti’s futurism was 
publicized one year later, and the cubo-futurist group was formed 
still later. Their declaration, “A Slap in the Face of Public Taste,” 
appeared, as we have seen, in 1912. So much for the chronology of 
inception: the few surviving cubo-futurists (Burlyuk, Kruchonykh 
Kamenski) are jealous and touchy on this point. Be that as it may, the 
more consolidated activity of the group began after the publication of 
their declaration. Burlyuk organized a lecture tour through Russia, 
with Mayakovski and Kamenski as fellow-speakers and reciters. 
Burlyuk was responsible for turning Mayakovski from painting (they 
had met as art students) to poetry. Kamenski, though still a student 
at the university, had already a reputation in literary circles (as sub¬ 
editor of a review Vesna — “Spring”), and a much wider fame as a 
pioneer aviator, with some records and serious falls to his credit. The 
outlandishly groomed trio (Kamenski had an airplane painted on his 
forehead) spread the gospel of cubo-futurism through the country, 
drawing large crowds, and arousing curiosity mingled with indig¬ 
nation. 

Both in his paintings and in his poems Burlyuk illustrated his 
theory of art as a distortion of nature. In his speeches and essays he 
fought against all attempts at making art serve some outside purpose. 
As spokesman for his group, he objected not only to realism and its 
method of representation, but also to symbolism and its effort at 
transfiguration. Art must be above and beyond sense and ideas. 
“What you are saying," he wrote, “about contents, about spirituality, 
about ideas ... is the greatest crime against genuine art.” The prin¬ 
ciple of “Art for art's sake,” under whatever guise, is always clearer 
in its negative than its positive implications. One finds it difficult to 
explain just what the Burlyuk group sought to convey, outside of 
verbal innovations. Much later (in 1930) Burlyuk endeavored to 
formulate his theory under the term “entelechism,” based on Aris¬ 
totle s entclechy, but the new -ism has not helped matters. Burlyuk’s 
early poetry was designed to shock the reader by new words and 
sounds, by indifference to rules and manners, and by a disregard for 
sense. Here is a specimen of his less extreme verse, as it appeared in 
an early collection, Dokhlaya luna (Defunct Moon, 1914) : 

Everybody is young, is young, is young. 

In your belly hellish hunger, 

Well then, come, follow me . . . 
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Behind my back 
A haughty call I throw, 

This short “speech”: 

. Let us eat rocks, grasses, 

Sweetness, bitters, poisons, 

Let us gobble emptiness, 

Depths and heights, 

Birds, beasts, monsters, fish, 

Wind, clay, salt and ripples! 

Everybody is young, is young, is young, 

In your belly hellish hunger, 

Whatsoever we meet on the way 
May be used by us as food. 

Since 1922 Burlyuk has lived in New York, where he occasionally 
exhibits his paintings and publishes his verse. Both his canvases and 
poems of this period have acquired “contents and ideas” which the 
earlier Burlyuk would have indicted as "the greatest crime against 
art.” His poems in particular have been imbued with a social note, 
a protest against the misery and squalor which he observed in New 
York subways and parks, at the docks and in the kitchens for the 
unemployed. Yet in the form of his verse Burlyuk remains unchanged, 
a living monument to the pre-war budetlyane. The introductory poem 
to his Enlelechial Verses (1930) is entitled in Newyorkese Russian: 
"Apseydaun (Upside-down) Words,” which might have been dated 
1912: 

On trapezes of the mind for words to spin upside-down, 

Generating mirrored walls, logic itself may command. 

Therein words will reflect, backside forward, 

And where hair used to be, a mouth may touchingly protrude. 

Not all the members of the group displayed the cold unemotional 
quality of Burlyuk’s verse. Elena Guro, for example, one of the early 
budetlyane from the Hatchery of Judges, combined outlandish form 
with genuine emotion. Bereaved of her little boy, Elena Guro became 
self-centered and well-nigh monomaniac in her grief for the lost baby. 
There is moving tenderness in her lines that make one visualize a 
stricken mother crooning over an empty cradle. Even her neologisms 
are ingenuous enough to lend her verse the air of a folk song. Such, 
for instance, is the word dolyanochka, which she coined from dolya, 
“fate”: 

Fate, fate, little fate, 

Oh fate, quiet-quiet mine: 

What art thou to me, what am I to thee, 

But thou hast wearied me to death. 
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She could put pathos in such a common word as nichevo, meaning 
“it does not matter,” “’tis nothing,” “it is all right”: 

Now he laid himself down, calmed, dear — 

'Tis nothing. * 

Tender, funny, true, devoted — 

’Tis nothing. 

Child of mine, dear baby, 

Clumsy, true child! 

Life itself I loved not 
So much as I loved you . . . 

In his wake life, too, goes — 

Tis nothing. 

There he is lying, so dear — 

'Tis nothing. 

Another contributor to the Hatchery of Judges , Vasili Kamenski, 
justly entitled his autobiography published in 1931, The Road of an 
Enthusiast. Versatile and exuberant, he has “enthused” from his 
early childhood, and his geniality endeared him to professionals of all 
sorts, from painters to aviators. Among his literary friends he counted 
realists, symbolists, futurists, feeling at home with Kuprin and An¬ 
dreyev as much as with Blok, Severyanin, and the Burlyuks. His 
poetry is racy, melodious, and rather regular, despite certain verbal 
innovations and extremist declarations. His best known poem before 
1917, Stepan Razin, a daring description of the seventeenth century 
rebel, appeared in defiance of war censorship. Typical of his lighter 
vein is- 


MY CAREER 
Ever attuned for songs, 

Ever a true friend to all, 

I am all cloudlessly skyey, 

1 am a horizoned world-circle. 

l’oet, sage, and aviator, 

Artist, lecturer, and muzhik , 

1 am all an elegant orator, 

1 am all the latest modish chic. 

Like the carotid aorta rings 
My narcotic lyricism — 

From hamlet to sea-resort 
I proclaim futurism. 

Born in Ural mountains, 

I was born a fierce eagle. 
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I know of no other morals 
Than: Be Free and Forge ahead! 

Despite their protestations of indifference to political or any other 
issues, some of the cubo-futurists exhaled a decided flavor of contempt 
for the status quo, which in those days inevitably implied sympathy 
for the revolutionary movement. Kamenski’s Stepan Rasin, extolling 
the rebellious Cossacks of the seventeenth century, was easily inter¬ 
preted as a call to action against the tsar. Mayakovski was more 
direct in his onslaughts on the existing regime. Even Igor Severyanin, 
troubadour of boudoirs and champagne, when in the company of 
cubo-futurists lisped mannered hatred. Thus, in their anthology 
Mares' Milk (Molok kobylils) Severyanin brandished a “fig for Peter” 
at the upper classes: 

In tuxedoes, hair parted chic, high-society dolts 

Tuned up in the Prince’s parlor, sillified their faces. 

I smiled tensely, recalled gunpowder sarcasmly. 

A neo-poetic motive sudden blew up boredom. 

Each line a blow in the face. My voice — solid mockery. 

Rimes shape into insolent figs. Tongue sticks out assonance. 

I despise you flamingly, Your Lacklustre Serenities, 

And to my despite I am counting on a world resonance! 

Dismissing the slap-stick verbiage of the futurists, the eccentricities 
of their verses and of their conduct, one must recognize their efforts 
at revolutionizing both language and prosody. Along with their 
worthless tricks, they have contributed to the enrichment of Russian 
poetry, in the sense of a more flexible vocabulary, as well as in that 
of a greater freedom and variety of verse form. 

This is exemplified in the much debated field of saiim poetry. The 
futurists applied the word zaiirn — “beyond sense,” “irrational” — 
to the use of words not for their meaning (they are often meaningless), 
but for the sake of invoking a certain picture or emotion. Thus, a 
rhythmic conglomeration of sounds might onomatopoetically suggest 
an oriental city, or the Ukrainian speech. By way of illustration, here 
is Anton Lotov’s “Melody of an Eastern City”: 

Khan khan da dash 
Shu shur i des 
Vilar’ yagda 
Suksan kaedeksh 
Mak sa Mak sa 
Yakim den zar 
Yaks bar dan yak 
Zaza 
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Siu sech bazd i 
Gar yo zda be 
Men khatt zayde 
Vin da chok me. 

Similarly meaningless are the words of Vasilisk Gnedov, but they 
arc dose enough to actual Ukrainian sounds to create the illusion of 
genuine Ukrainian: 

Hriba budik tsiri chipich — 

Zdvina na kham dyaki, 

Koli za hich budin tsikavche 

Taras Sherchenko budyache skavche — 

Hulya laskav stohma rehota tsvirka 
Svitina zzila sankeh. 

Baydry shliha shkapik ruko 
Da d’hoti sila khmara 
A ya z zirok poiv oparu. 

Some of the extremists reached the limits of absurdity in their 
efforts to set the word free from meaning. Alexander Kruchonykh and 
his faction preached the enthronement of sound not merely at the 
expense, but to the exclusion of sense. In their zaum attempts they 
were not content with coining new words for old concepts, the task 
assigned by Kruchonykh to the poet, for whom he claimed the right 
to see the world, in a novel way, as Adam did, and like him to give 
new names to things. "The lily is beautiful,” he wrote earlier in his 
career, “but the word ‘lily’ is atrocious, it has been handled a good 
deal, and raped. Therefore I name the lily ‘yeouyi’ — the pristine 
beauty is restored." This dubious improvement of human speech 
failed, however, to satisfy Kruchonykh any more than such reforms 
as the abolition of punctuation marks and rules of orthography, of 
meter and rhyme, or as the "shattering” of grammar and syntax. He 
later declared war against meaning in poetry. Lermontov’s melodious 
lyric, "The Angel," he branded as food "apt to upset the stomach of 
a robust person," and against such poetry he set forth as superior 
fare his own concoction of meaningless sounds: 

dir, bull, shchill, 
oubeshchour 
skoom 
vi so boo 
r 1 ehz 

Parenthetically he commented that “in this quintain there was more 
of the national Russian than in all the poetry of Pushkin.” One could 
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hardly go beyond Kruchonykh. Indeed, his brand of futurism ended 
in a cut de sac, in a Gertrude Steinesque incoherence that lacked all 
musical suggestiveness to atone for its meaningless contents. 

Far superior was the acknowledged leader of the sadm poetry, 
Victor (renamed by himself “Velemir”) Khlebnikov. He had an in¬ 
timate knowledge of the Russian language, an inborn feeling for words 
and their architectonics, and a natural penchant for philological ad¬ 
ventures. These qualities he betrayed in his most daring innovations 
and nonsense-verses, thus differing from most of the futurists, who 
depended on whim and intuition when taking liberties with grammar 
and speech. Khlebnikov won his initial fame by a poem in which the 
word smyekh, laughter, was used in an endless variety of derivatives, 
most of them fantastic, but all marked with an authentic sound, true 
to the flexibility of Russian words attained through prefixes and 
suffixes. 

The dancing hilarity of Khlebnikov’s poem defies transmission into 
another tongue. Still I have attempted an approximate version, keep¬ 
ing the original meter and rhythm: 

Oh laugh, forth, laugh laughadors! 

Oh laugh on, laugh laughadors! 

You who laugh in laughs, laugh-laugh, you who laphorize so laughly, 
Laugh forth, laugh laugh belaughly! 

Oh of laughdom overlaughy, laugh of laughish laughadors! 

Oh forth laugh downright laughly, laugh of super-laughadors! 

Laughery! Laughery! 

Belaugh, uplaugh, laughikins, laughikins, 

Laughutelets, laughutelets! 

Oh laugh forth, laugh laughadors! 

Oh laugh on, laugh laughadors!* 

Along with his genuine contributions tb linguistic poetics, and his 
numerous graceful if nonsensical verses, Khlebnikov wrote on occa¬ 
sion with pompous gravity, signing his “Command”: “King of Time, 
Velemir.” There is a mixture of the messianic and the megalomaniac 

* And here is the original: 

0, paccue&Tecb, cuexauH! 

O, aacMeftrecb, cMex&nul 

hto cueioTCH cxexauH, iro ctienHCTByioT cuenjibHO, 

O, aacMeftrecb ycMeflJibHo! 

O, paccueuiHm HancuenjibHwx cuex youefiaux cuexaneftl 

O, HccueflcH paocMenjibHO cm ex HaacueftHbix cMexaneft! 

CueeBo! Cmcbbo! 

YcueS, octree, cmciubkh, cmcuibkh, 

ClIteBAHKH, CtieiOBIHKH! 

O, paccMeftrecb, CMexaBH! 

O, aacMeftreob, cm«xbbh! 
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in the futurist proclamation “Martian Trumpet,” where one discerns 
Khlebnikov behind such lines as these: “We who are clad in the cloak 
of sheer victories are about to build a young guild, with its sails 
around the axis of time, warning beforehand that our dimensions are 
greater than those of Cheops, and our task is audacious, majestic, 
serene. ... We are beautiful in our unflinching treason to the past, 
the moment it has reached the age of victory, and in the steadfast 
fury of the swing of our sledge-hammer across the globe which is al¬ 
ready trembling from the stamp of our feet. Black sails of Time, 
boom!" 

The one futurist who stood out from the very beginning, and who 
at no peri( d remained static, was Vladimir Mayakovski. His name 
appeared among the signers of "A Slap in the Face of Public Taste,” 
and of subsequent declarations of the cubo-futurists. But declarations 
and theories are one thing, and creative literature quite another. This 
has been evidenced in many cases of authentic poets, particularly in 
the case of Mayakovski. What distinguished him from most of his 
fellow-futurists was the element of robust sense which he displayed 
even in his extreme innovations and outlandish stunts. His work will 
be discussed presently when I deal with literature after 1917. Maya- 
kovski’s poetry naturally overlaps both periods and splashes over and 
across the revolutionary years. At this point it should be noted that 
even before 1917, when he sounded blatantly far-fctched and insolent 
and flaunted his notorious yellow waist (retrospectively: “’Tis good 
to hide your soul from inspection by wrapping it in a woman's yellow 
waist”), he showed on occasion keen judgment and a perspicacity 
that was almost prophetic. Such was his paper “A Drop of Tar” 
(the Russian saying, “A spoon of tar in a barrel of honey,” is akin to 
the Knglish, “A fly in the ointment”), published in December, 1915, 
as an imaginary funeral oration on the reputed death of futurism. 
Here he foreshadows the change of futurism from the precious shriek 
of a handful of solipsists into the clarion call of a great revolution. 
\ ou feel in this “dirge” both the spirit of the war that was raging at 
the moment and the portent of the oncoming national upheaval. He 
chides the traditional critics and the middle-aged readers (“the young 
men, to whom we arc endeared, will not be back from the battlefield 
for some time yet' ) for jeering at the corpse: “Gentlemen, aren’t you 
really sorry for this giddy red-tufted chap who admittedly was not 
so clever, and a bit boorish, but always, oh always daring and 
ardent? He admits, though, that he himself is not so sorry for the 
deceased, “for different reasons, to be sure.” He asks them to recall 
the first gala appearance of Russian futurism, signalized by that 
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ringing ‘slap in the face of public taste’,” with its three memorable 
blows: against all canons that “reduce inspiration to ice,” against the 
old language, “too feeble to catch up with life’s' gallop,” and finally 
against “the old great,” the Pushkins, Dostoyevskis, Tolstois, to be 
“thrown overboard from the steamship of modernity.” This declara¬ 
tion of destructiveness and anarchism, derided by the philistines as 
the “eccentricity of madmen,” “has proven to be a diabolical intui¬ 
tion embodied in the stormy Today,” owing to the all broadening 
effect of the war. The war and the impending “unknown” prompt 
Mayakovski to call for new dimensions and new approaches: 
“Painter! Will you attempt to capture speeding cavalry with the tiny 
net of contours? . . . Poet! Do not seat a mighty battle in the rocking- 
chair of iambics and trochees. . . . Who can discern behind a cossack 
whoop the warble of mandolinist Bryusov?” The new voice, bom of 
war and of the revolution already glimmering on the horizon, Maya¬ 
kovski defines as futurism: 

Today we are all futurists! The nation is futurist! 

Futurism has gripped Russia in a dead lock. 

Failing to see futurism ahead of you, and incapable of peering into 
yourselves, you have raised the cry about its death. Yes, futurism is 
dead — as a particular group, but it has suffused you all as a flood. Well, 
since futurism as an idea of the chosen few is dead, we no longer need 
it. The first, the destructive part of our program, we regard as com¬ 
pleted. Don’t be surprised, then, if today you observe in our hands the 
design of an architect in place of the jester’s rattle, and if the voice of 
futurism, yesterday still soft from sentimental dreaminess, will pour 
forth with the vigor of a sermon. 

This was written in 1915! What sounded then as the raving of a 
maniac turned out to be the keen anticipation of a seer. 

MARCH, 1917, AND AFTER 

The movements briefly surveyed in the preceding pages had one 
trait in common: they all reflected the moribundity of the existing 
order. The note of decadence rang, now muted, now shrill, in the 
verses of the early symbolists and of their offshoots, from the ac¬ 
meists to the futurists. It was largely a poetry of escape from the 
immediate and the actual, and above all from “the street.” Self- 
centered and obscure, these poets appealed to a limited audience, an 
61ite capable of enjoying the unusual, the esoteric, the distorted and 
unhealthy, and thereby demonstrating its superiority over ordinary 
humanity. Like the western world, Russia, on the eve of the war of 
1914-1918, showed signs of satiety and indigestion within its social 
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organism, which needed such drastic purgatives as war and revolu¬ 
tion. One of these universal symptoms might be seen in the efflores¬ 
cence of non-realistic art, of post-impressionism, futurism, cubism, 
expressionism, dadaism, and other ostrich-like attempts to hide one’s 
head from the doomed state of affairs. Art has a subtle way of re¬ 
cording social conditions via style and form. 

In Russia, more than elsewhere, the war proved an “acid test” for 
the moral and material preparedness of the country. Having failed 
utterly in the test, tsarist Russia gave up the ghost, to the nearly 
unanimous joy of the nation and the satisfaction of the Allies, who 
now expected a more vigorous prosecution of the war. Within a few 
months, however, it became evident that the revolution was not only 
political but also social. Uncivilized, that is, untrained in the flexible 
methods of compromise, the Russian masses once aroused demanded 
all or nothing. The only leadership that augured success had to dis¬ 
play a sense of realism and an ability to gauge the psychological 
moment. Such was the leadership of Lenin and his faction, who 
offered the people the very things they had clamored for — peace, 
land, and bread. The victorious bolsheviks began at once negotiations 
for an armistice with the Central Powers, the land was declared 
nationalized, and as to bread —all available resources, including 
mines, factories, banks, and public utilities, became the property of 
the people who were henceforth to share the country’s opulence and 
poverty alike. 

The far-reaching thoroughness of the bolshevik revolution startled 
the intelligentsia this vague term being here applied to the culti¬ 
vated and creative elements. The new measures were so drastic, un¬ 
heard of, as to seem like a nightmare to those who were deprived 
through them of their privileges and often even of their subsistence. 
A nightmare does not last long, was the consoling thought. “Two 
weeks,” became the whispered password, two weeks was the longest 
the bolshevik bad dream was expected to last, what with the bristling 
hostility of the whole civilized world and the opposition of the 

better classes within the nation. Lenin himself was not sure that 
the experiment would outlast the span of the French Commune of 
18/1. This attitude accounts for the widespread boycott or strike 
against the bolshevik “usurpers” on the part of the intelligentsia, 
whether they were bank officers or foreign ministry experts, engineers 
or switchboard operators, painters or authors, and whether they were 
monarc ^‘ sts or liberals, moderate socialists or political 
mdifferentists. When, in November, 1917, the government called for 
a conference of authors and artists at Petrograd, five men in all at- 
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tended: the poets Blok, Mayakovski, and Ivnev, the painter N. Alt¬ 
man, and one representative of the theatre, Vsevolod Meyerhold. 

Only two well-known writers had the temerity to join the bolshevik 
regime from the outset, V. Bryusov and A. Serafimovich. Both were 
denounced and ostracized as traitors who had sold themselves. When 
the "two weeks” had become an elastic symbol, and hunger com¬ 
pelled the intelligentsia to seek some employment or other with 
the authorities, their hostility to the r6gime lost, not its intensity, but 
its blatancy. Such periodicals as appeared from time to time during 
those lean years, voiced gloom, despondency, and apocalyptic fore¬ 
bodings. This was true even of publications like The Home of Arts 
or Notes of Dreamers, whose contributors were not outspoken enemies 
of the new order. Among the “dreamers” were A, Bely, A. Blok, 
V. Ivanov, and other prominent symbolists, who “accepted” the 
revolution, but found it impossible to transform themselves over¬ 
night and to adjust their life-long individualistic notions to the col¬ 
lectivist outlook. Hence their nostalgic reveries. More definitely 
pessimistic were the irreconcilable “inner emigrants,” the peevish 
“lovers of the people” who now found themselves unappreciated and 
even brushed aside by the forward-marching nation. They had antici¬ 
pated the revolution, even glorified its advent when it seemed so 
remote and abstract. The realized revolution proved harsh, rude, and 
not so romantic. Y. Eichenwald, a literary critic of note, found 
“a certain inner contradiction in the conception of a ‘victorious 
revolutionist,’ since the revolutionist ceases to be one as soon as he is 
victorious.” This was a frank formulation of what numerous ladies 
and gentlemen, erstwhile sympathizers with the revolution, felt upon 
its triumph. Another “lover of the people,” A. Petrishchev, dis¬ 
covered the ingratitude of the people toward their champions and 
leaders, their superiors who always organize and prepare revolutions, 
and are discarded the morning after, when “Sancho Panza ... de¬ 
mands that Don Quixote now be his armor-bearer. Since this demand 
cannot possibly be fulfilled, Don Quixote is declared a traitor and is 
executed.” Changing similes, Petrishchev compares the r61e of the 
intelligentsia to that of Columbus, whose services are employed to 
discover America, but who is thrown into prison and is replaced by 
the conquistadors, when America is to be exploited. 

The poets, as previously mentioned, fared better than the prose 
writers: in any event, their voices were not silenced. With the few 
exceptions noted before, they continued to write, and when this was 
feasible, to publish. Even those young poets who eventually migrated 
abroad and passed over to the enemy side, like Tsvetayeva, Khodase- 
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vich, Adamovich, and others, contributed verse to sporadic Soviet 
reviews and miscellanies that were wretchedly printed on sleazy 
paper. In those days of bewilderment and intellectual apathy, the 
symbolists were quite active. Owing to their erudition and polyglot 
qualifications, leading symbolists were in demand as lecturers, trans¬ 
lators, and editors of foreign classics and modems, under the enlight¬ 
enment policies of Commissar Lunacharski and the unofficial guardian 
of Russia’s cultural values, Maxim Gorki. Not only the promptly 
bolshevized Valeri Bryusov was entrusted with important and re¬ 
sponsible duties in the field of literary, particularly poetic, education. 
“Neutral” poets, like Andrey Bely and Alexander Blok, were also 
kept extremely busy trying to satisfy the suddenly aroused thirst for 
knowledge on the part of the masses. Among other things, Bely con¬ 
ducted classes and circles of poetry among workers. Blok had his 
hands full with reading papers and reciting his poetry for large 
audiences, and editing a variety of publications, literary and histori¬ 
cal. 

As far as creative poetry was concerned, the masterpiece of that 
early period was, of course, Blok’s The Twelve. Extremely sensitive, 
well nigh clairvoyant, Blok has succeeded in what is rarely attained 
by art, namely, in giving expression to contemporary turbulence 
without the benefit of perspective in time or space. Neither music nor 
literature, let alone the other arts, have as yet reflected the initial 
phase of the bolshevik revolution with such quintessential succinct¬ 
ness as The Twelve reflected it. The poem is a symphony of the 
October upheaval, so complex and so simple, so brutally direct and 
so surcharged with jiortents. Through the variety of its motives and 
rhythms runs the dominant note of a chastushka — a rustic folk- 
jinglc. Blok's twelve red guardsmen march through the streets of 
Pctrograd in a howling blizzard. They swear and blaspheme, they 
tire and kill, they threaten to destroy Holy Russia and its cowed 
capital. This poem of blood, misery, heartache, and the pathos of 
groping forward, is brought to an unexpected end, to the refrain of 

Trakh-takh-takh! 

Trakh-takh-takh! 

Thus they march with lordly step. 

Beh'id a hurgrv mongrel 
A he,i ■ * i!i a b:i-::ior, 

In seen behind the snowstorm, 

By bullet unharmed. 

Softly treading above the blizzard, 

In a halo of snowy diamonds, 
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And a wreath of roses white, 

Ahead — marches Jesus Christ. 

The Twelve was hailed by the bolsheviks and by their enemies alike; 
both “causes” claimed the poem. Most likely, Blok himself was not 
certain as to its definite partisanship. His best poetry was not of 
cognitive source, but purely inspirational, resulting from that “mystic 
ecstasy,” of which he speaks in his self-revelatory poem The Artist. 
The Twelve showed Blok’s unrivaled and uncanny ability to “listen 
to the revolution.” The very acceptance of the poem by antagonistic 
groups testifies to its catholic appeal as a national masterpiece. With 
this one glorious exception, the revolution has not been adequately 
recorded as yet in a work of art. Blok himself wrote only one other 
poem of note about the same time as he composed The Twelve , namely 
Scythians, in which he addressed the western nations in behalf of 
Russia, land of the Eurasian Scythians. There is fire and force in the 
poem, but by the side of The Twelve it is like a trombone solo com¬ 
pared with an orchestrated symphony. Blok, like Bely, Bryusov, and 
other symbolists, and for that matter like most of the established 
writers, including Gorki, found the moment too tumultuous for 
creative work. The moment, furthermore, laid stress on utilitarian 
values, and men of education were called upon to expend their time 
and energy in responding to the elemental cry for enlightenment. 
Consider, in addition, that the closer the artist had been bound up 
with the life and moods of Yesterday, the more difficult it was for him 
to readjust himself so as to fit in with the Morning After. 

This last consideration may explain, in part and inversely, the 
vogue of the futurists during that period. Their bonds with the past 
were quite tenuous, and for them it presented no hardship to go over 
unreservedly to the new order. On the other hand, the bolshevik 
authorities, isolated and ostracized from within and without, could 
ill afford to reject the only group of artists who offered their support. 
There is an old Russian saying: “Where fish are scarce, even a cray-' 
fish is a fish.” While most of the known artists opposed the new rule, 
or hesitated, or accepted it half-heartedly, the futurists came out for 
it promptly and unequivocally. Lunacharski and other spokesmen for 
the proletariat did not relish these erstwhile bad boys of literature, 
these eccentric verbal brawlers and scandalizers of the public taste, 
these typical voices of a decaying and moribund civilization, but this 
was hardly the time for fastidiousness: can beggars be choosers? Thus 
it came about that the first workers’ government gave its sanction 
and support to an extreme art current that was remote from the 
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mderstanding and appreciation of the just awakened masses. Futur¬ 
ists of all variants and shades, painters, sculptors, architects, stage 
directors, poets predominated in the official life of Russia for some 
time after the bolshevik victory. “In the backwoods even Tom passes 
for a nobleman,” to quote another Russian proverb. 

Social-revolutionary futurism sounds like a paradox, yet it is dia¬ 
lectically plausible for the offspring of a social order to turn against 
its begetter. In the destructive part of their program Russian futurists 
followed their parent, Marinetti, and his Italo-French group of 
enemies of traditions and museums, of grammar and authority. But 
whereas Marinetti’s worship of speed and the machine brought him 
and his adherents into the arms of militarism, imperialism, and 
fascism, their Russian counterpart embraced the Soviet regime from 
its very outset. Ridiculed and despised by the society which they 
represented, entertained, and hated at the same time, the Russian 
futurists greeted the bolshevik revolution as a complete divorce from 
the past. Hatred of conventions and the past may be purely negative 
and destructive, unless it be coupled with a positive, constructive 
element. Practical bolshevism was to go through this test, as well as 
the theories and tendencies it sponsored. In the early part of its rule 
bolshevism was engaged primarily in destroying inimical ideas and 
institutions, in clearing the ground for new construction. Aside, then, 
from the "crayfish” reasoning, the futurists were welcomed because 
their destructive attack against Yesterday fell in line with the official 
policy of the moment. 

This odd marriage, largely a marriage of convenience, did not last 
long. The rank and file of the proletariat, and also most of its leaders, 
could not stomach futurist fare, and though suffering it as one of 
the extraordinary features of war and revolution, they frowned upon 
the extravagances of their outlandish friends. Constructivist scenery 
and designs for buildings and monuments, suprematist painting and 
sculpture, bloodthirsty but incoherent verse, fantastic pageants, in 
which impossible colors distorted the naturalness of grass and trees — 
these and similar "abstractions" failed to register in the proletarian 
mind. T he organ of proletarian writers, The Future, protested against 
the spread of futurist art. In its issue for December, 1918, P. Bessalko, 
one of the first authors from the workers’ ranks, voiced the opinion 
of the more moderate "creators of proletarian art,” in allowing that 
"one might utilize a few valuable things out of their (the futurists’) 
technical baggage," but he too insisted that “in no case should they 
be permitted to clothe the body of workers’ culture in futuristic 
garments.” The proletarian note in Soviet letters, and the battles 
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waged over it, will be discussed elsewhere. At this point it should be 
noted that despite the natural and popular resentment against them, 
the futurists, by their professed loyalty, won the toleration and even 
support of a government that was chafing under isolation at home 
and abroad. Thus, they were given charge of The Art of the Commune, 
the organ of the art section of the Commissariat of Popular Edu¬ 
cation. 

In this official publication the recently despised outcasts assumed 
an authoritative, if not totalitarian, tone. Representatives of the 
graphic arts were especially vociferous: they virtually demanded the 
dictatorship of a handful of hitherto unrecognized artists over all art. 
“Only futurist art is at the present moment the art of the prole¬ 
tariat,” declared N. Altman. A complete discard of the past was the 
leading motive. According to N. Punin, “To blow up, demolish, wipe 
off the face of the earth the old forms of art — such must be the 
dream of the new artist, the proletarian artist, the new man.” This 
artist has to go down to factories, mines, foundries, to saturate him¬ 
self with the actualities of the working masses, and to create new 
things in a new manner. V. Mayakovski, the spokesman of literature 
in this group, was in full accord with his fellow-contributors. In a 
public symposium arranged by the official Art Section on the subject: 
“Temple or Factory,” Mayakovski said, among other things: 

What we need is not a dead temple of art, wherein languish dead 
productions, but a living workshop of the human mind. We want a 
hardy rye art, rye words, rye deeds. Our present-day art is not good 
for anything. The old subjects and landscapes speak only the gossip of 
the rich and the bourgeois. It is a pity that artists waste their talents on 
such needless things. Art must be focussed not in dead temples — mu¬ 
seums, but all over: in streets, in tramcars, in factories, in workshops, 
and in workers’ quarters. 

At that time Mayakovski also regarded futurism as the only ade¬ 
quate expression of proletarian art, asserting that old forms are in¬ 
capable of mirroring the new life. He questioned the good faith of the 
non-futurist intelligentsia who began to flock to the Soviet order, 
when the “two-weeks” slogan had dwindled into an unfulfilled wish. 
At a public discussion of “The Proletariat and Art,” held in Petro- 
grad in December, 1918, Mayakovski took exception to the concilia¬ 
tory remarks of the main speaker who greeted all those willing to 
come into the fold and help create a proletarian art. 

“You say,” he shouted, “ ‘Welcome to our midst.’ We say: ‘Show 
your credentials.’ Which is it that has sent you here — a heart beating 
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in time with the proletarian revolution, or a thirst for orders from the 
new master? All those who yesterday debated as to whether they ought 
to shake hands with us, have now readily adapted the new ideas; we 
shall not be fooled by that. The new must be spoken of with new words. 
A new form of art is wanted. It is not enough to erect a monument to 
the metal-worker: one must see to it that it differ from the monument 
raised by the tsar to the printer. The revolution which has divided 
Russia into two camps, has drawn a boundary also between right and 
left art. To the left are we, inventors of the new; to the right are they, 
those who regard art as a means for sundry acquisitions [a play of words: 
the same word, obretal’ means ‘to invent,’ when prefixed by ‘iz,’ and 
'to acquire,’ with the prefix ‘pri.’) The workers have understood this 
splendidly, and they have met our appearances with joy. There is no 
classless art. The proletariat alone, and only in our land, will create 
new art.’’ 

That the masses “met their appearances with joy,” was true mainly 
in regard to Mayakovski. The sturdy poet, towering above his audi¬ 
ence and declaiming in a thundering bass his unique yet clear and 
incisive verses or speeches, appealed to revolutionary Russia. There 
was also one known case of a group of Petrograd workers attempting 
to organize as a t’omfut Collective (the Party refused to register 
them as a branch of communists-futurists). On the whole, however, 
the working masses and their leaders, while enjoying some of the 
futurist jKK-try, particularly when delivered by such a tribune as 
Mayakovski, had no use for the “doctrine” of futurism. As a matter 
of fact, even the poetry failed to please the palates of orthodox bol¬ 
sheviks; Lenin would be overcome by sleep after reading a few lines 
by Mayakovski. Even the broad-minded and lenient Lunacharski 
was constrained to take issue with the futurists and their bombastic 
claims. Two of their tenets were especially resented by the bolsheviks: 
the sweeping rejection of the past, and the pretension to an ex¬ 
clusive leadership and control of proletarian art. As we shall see later, 
the authorities had to combat similar monopolistic notions by the 
extreme opposites of the futurists, from the early Proletcult groups 
to the RAPP. Lunacharski tried to tame the over-zealous “revolu¬ 
tionaries" (incidentally, his lenience was repeatedly censured by the 
( cntral ( ommittee of the Party), chiding them, but at the same time 
not withdrawing his official support. A mild polemic took place in the 
pages o{ 1 he A rl of the Commune between the Commissar of Educa- 
tion and the champions of a totalitarian futurism. Lunacharski was 
finally provoked by the pontifical tone of this organ, supposed to be 
the voice of his department. After the publication of a zealot poem 
by Mayakovski, “Tis Too Early to Rejoice,” Lunacharski sent in 
a letter to the editors, from which I quote a few lines: 
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Two traits in your young periodical frighten me somewhat: its destruc¬ 
tive tendencies toward the past, and its attempt wjiile speaking in the 
name of a definite school to speak at the same time in the name of the 
government. 

Surely not in vain have we exerted so many, at times heroic, efforts for 
the preservation of every variety of old art, . . . and we cannot permit an 
official organ of our Commissariat to present our whole art legacy, from 
Adam up to Mayakovsky, as a heap of rubbish subject to destruction. 

On the other hand. ... 

There is nothing wrong about the fact that the government of workers 
and peasants has given considerable support to artists-innovators: these 
had been cruelly cast out by the older men. Not only were the futurists 
the first to come to the aid of the revolution, and have proved, of all the 
intelligentsia, the most congenial and responsive to the revolution: they 
have actually shown themselves as fine organizers in many fields. . . . 

* But it would be wrong, if the artists-innovators presumed to regard 
themselves as a stale school working for an official, albeit revolutionary, 
art dictated from above.* 

This abnormal situation could not last long, and no one illustrated 
its abnormality more clearly than Mayakovski himself. Mayakovski 
must be treated separately, as the poet of the revolution, which 
stimulated his growth and absorbed fully his strength, talent, and 

' Mayakovski’s poem, not reprinted in his collected works, read in part: 

A Whiteguardist 

Vou uncover — and up with him against the wall. 

But Raphael have you forgotten? 

Have you forgotten Rastrelli?* 

Tis time 
with bullets 

to tattoo museum walls. 

Shoot at the old rubbish from bundred-inch-maws! 

Vou are sowing death in the enemy camp. 

Doomed are capital’s hirelings. 

Vet tsar Alexander 

in the Square of Insurrections 

is standing. 

Thither your dynamite 1 

Arrayed are your cannon near the woods. 

Impervious to Whiteguards’ amenities. 

But why isn’t Pushkin attacked? 

And other 
classic generals? 

The Art of the Commune “explained,” in the course of the polemic, that Mayakovski did 
not mean to be literal. The poet himself resented, in a subsequent public discussion, the 
accusation “of instigating violence against old art.” He himself was “ready to place 
chrysanthemums on Pushkin’s grave. But should the dead emerge from their graves and 
pretend to influence the art of our day, they must be told that there can be no place for 
them among the living-The leading role in art must remain with the new men.” 

* An eighteenth-century architect who designed several palaces and monuments for 
official Russia. 
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time. After 1917, he personified whatever was vital and creative in 
futurism, and his desperate efforts at harnessing his Pegasus to the 
chariot of a proletarian revolution proved pathetic. In 1923, he organ¬ 
ized the LEF group (Left Front), its organ advocating a replacement 
of pure futurism with another formalistic heresy — factualism. pour 
years later he attempted a further step to the left, in the publication 
of The New LEF. In September, 1928, he withdrew from that group, 
and delivered a public address on going “Left of the LEF.” In 1929, 
he organized the REF (Revolutionary Front), and in February, 1930, 
two months before his death, he joined the ultra-orthodox RAPP 
(Russian Association of Proletarian Writers). These shifts showed the 
catastrophic maladjustment of Mayakovski, whose suicide brought 
an end to the chapter of futurism in its various ramifications. 

As a movement futurism collapsed in the early nineteen twenties, 
because of its tactless claims and its sterility. With all their vociferous 
pretensions, the futurists’ net contributions to the art life of the new 
state were puny. What they actually produced, as a group, was 
laughably incommensurate with their solemn declarations and mani¬ 
festoes. Individual futurists, in poetry and in other arts, proceeded to 
create and develop, with or without the benefit of “ism” labels. But 
as a literary current futurism outlived itself after having served its 
rAle of shocker and stimulant. That this r61e was not altogether futile 
is evidenced by the effect futurism has had on Russian poetry to this 
day. Its cleansing campaign against hackneyed forms, words, and 
images exerted an influence not only on such of its variants as 
imagism and constructivism, but paradoxically enough, also on the 
best of purely proletarian poetry. These currents will be dealt with 
m time. 

The University of California 



TWO FABLES OF IVAN CHEMNITZER 
(1745-1784) 

Translated by JEANNETTE EYRE 
THE METAPHYSICIAN 


A certain father heard 

That youths were sent abroad for education; 

And those who went, in general were much preferred 
To such as lacked this fine qualification; 

And won thereby a learned reputation. 

Weighing the others’ fortune in his mind, 

To send the boy abroad the father yearned — 

Since he was rich, he did not care to lag behind 
The others. Some small bit the youngster learned, 

But stupid as he was, still stupider returned. 

He fell into the hands of those scholastic liars 
Who more than once have driven people mad 
Expounding what no reasoning requires; 

They taught him little, and that bad, 

A fool forever left the lad. 

Before, he babbled on from sheer stupidity, 

But now he seeks to reason with validity; 

Time was when only fools could reprehend him, 

But clever fellows now can’t comprehend him. 

House, town, the world, are sick of this vapidity. 

Possessed by metaphysical deliberation, 

He ponders on one ancient cogitation: 

The first cause of the Universe; 

One day upon a road, irked by this cosmic itch, 

Head in the clouds, he tumbled in a ditch. 

His father hastened for a rope 

Wherewith to make a handy hitch 

That might preserve the family joy and hope. 

Meanwhile the clever boy sat still 
And sagely started to rehearse 

The problem thus: “What might have brought about my spill?” 
The learned one concluded, “This is it — 

“An earthquake caused my fall into the pit, 

“And my swift inclination there 

“Was simply due to pressure from the air, 

“And seven planets in conjunction with the earth. ...” 

The father, with a rope, came by. 

“Here is a rope for you,” he said, “just try, 

“Catch hold, I’ll pull, but take care lest you fall.” 

“No, don’t pull yet; just tell me first of all 
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"What sort of thing a rope is.” 

The father, though no scholar, had no dearth 
Of sense, a natural gift from birth; 

Vouchsafed the silly question what it’s worth. 

"A rope’s a thing,” he said, ‘‘whose scope is 
“When people fall in holes, to pull them out.” 

"Too simple apparatus,” said the son; 

"They should invent a far more complex one.” 

"But they’d need time for that, you understand, 

"While this, praise be, is right at hand.” 

"But time, what’s that about?” 

“Time, that’s just what 

"1 have no mind to waste with fools,” replied the Pater. 

“Just keep on sitting till I come back later.” 

How would it be to let all windbags like him sit 
With him, in one fraternal meeting, in his pit? 

You’d need a good-sized pit for that! 

THK DANCING BEAR 
A bear was taught to dance by men 
Who led him on a chain, but then 
He ran off after many a day 
And to his homeland made his way. 

When all the bears perceived their fellow-countryman 
They rumbled forth the news that he was back again. 

The growling of the joyful word 
Was all the news the forest heard. 

“Why look, our Mishka’s back with us!” 

First one rushed up, all curious 
To Mishka, then, in great excitement, all the rest, 
hath close behind his fellow pressed. 

They congratulated him, 

Kissed him, embraced him, 

So charmed with Mishka that they don’t know how to start 
Or what to serve to win his heart. 

A feast, jierhaps, they have in mind 
Of a kind 

That beggars description 
Or depiction! 

I hey circled Mishka round about 
And then began to draw him out. 

They begged him to relate all that befell, 

So all, that Mishka knew so well 
He there began to tell. 

And further, held them in a trance 
By demonstrating how he used to dance. 
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Then praise was showered on the dancer’s flair 
By every watching bear. ( 

And all set out to dance with vim and vigor 
To see if they could cut as fine a figure: 

No matter with what zeal they concentrated, 

What foolish antics they created, 

And clumsily perambulated, 

However hard they strain, 

They try to dance — or stand on two hind legs — in vain. 
One bold Terpsichorean seeks to gain applause 
By dancing on four paws. 

Mishka, of course, can’t watch without 
Emitting loud guffaws, 

And, striving doubly hard, he puts them all to rout. 

But now on Mishka’s head 
No praise is heaped, but wrath and jealousy instead. 

The outcry rose against poor Mishka, “Pronto — flee! 

The brute presumes to think he’s cleverer than we!” 

And with this sentence, then and there 
They fell on our unhappy bear, 

And chased him so with main and might 
That Mishka had to take to flight. 



THE BOLSHEVIKS AND THE FOUNDING 
OF THE THIRD INTERNATIONAL 1 

By OLGA HESS GANKIN 

The theoretical basis for the Third or Communist International 
was worked out by Lenin in Switzerland during the first two years of 
the World War. from the very outbreak of the war in August, 1914, 
which he at once denounced as “imperialist,” Lenin called for the es¬ 
tablishment of a new International purged of “social-chauvinists” 
who, in his opinion, had betrayed the international labor movement. 
“Against the chauvinists” and “for the union of the international pro¬ 
letariat” became the chief slogans of the Bolsheviks amidst the gen¬ 
eral war hysteria which had overpowered many outstanding leaders 
of the Second International. 

On November 1, 1914, Lenin wrote in Social-Demokral, the Bolshe¬ 
vik Central-Organ, published in Switzerland, that whereas the Second 
International had done useful preparatory work “during the long 
'jieaccful’ epoch of the most cruel capitalist slavery” it was the task 
of the Third International to organize the forces of the proletariat 
"for a revolutionary onslaught on the capitalist governments, for civil 
war against the bourgeoisie of all countries, for political power, for 
the victory of Socialism.” 2 He was well aware of the fact that the 
formation of an international revolutionary Marxist organization 
presupposed the existence of local Marxist parties. While groups of 
sympathizers existed in a few countries, they were not organized with 
a definite purpose and program. This explains the following state¬ 
ment made by Lenin in the pamphlet Socializm i Voina (Socialism 
and War) which he and Zinovyev wrote in the autumn of 1915 . “The 
near future will show whether conditions have already become ripe for 
for the creation of a new Marxist International. If so, our party will 
gladly join such a Third International, purged of opportunism and 
chauvinism. If not, it will mean that a more or less protracted period 
of evolution is required before this task of purging is completed. Our 
party will then be the extreme opposition inside the old International 
[ending a time when the basis for an International Association of 
Workers resting on the basis of revolutionary Marxism will have been 
created in the various countries.” 3 Adopting the second assumption, 

1 Thin article i« based on documents included in the last chapter of The Bolshetiks and 
iheH «r U ftnolulum, a volume now in preparation by H. H. Fisher and Olga Hess Gankin, 
and intended for publication in the Hoover Library series. 

• Lenin, The Imptrioliii War, p. W, • Ibid., p. 250. 
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i.e., of “a more or less protracted period of evolution” the Bolsheviks 
launched their propaganda in favor of the Third international. The 
calling of the Zimmerwald Conference in September 1915 immedi¬ 
ately strengthened their efforts. The Italian and a minority of Swiss 
Socialists called this international socialist conference in protest 
against the apathy of the Executive of the Second International at 
The Hague in the face of persistent demands to convene the Interna¬ 
tional Socialist Bureau. From the Zimmerwald Conference came a 
movement, bearing its name, strongly dominated by the desire for an 
early peace. This movement immediately gained the support of a 
number of minority socialist groups in various countries. These 
groups, though united in a common hope for peace, differed widely in 
their choice of methods for attaining that end. The Russian Bolshe¬ 
viks, as advocates of “civil war versus civil peace” rather than of 
“peace at any price,” assumed the leadership of the extreme Left of 
the Zimmerwald movement, thereafter known as the Zimmerwald 
Left, and in so doing formed the nucleus of the future Third Interna¬ 
tional. 

Only eight members made up the Left at the Zimmerwald Confer¬ 
ence; but at the Kienthal Conference held in April, 1916, the repre¬ 
sentation of the Zimmerwald Left had risen to twelve ; the influence of 
the Zimmerwald Left upon the Zimmerwald movement as a whole 
also increased. In addition to the Russian Bolsheviks the Zimmerwald 
Left now enjoyed the support of the Swedish and the Norwegian Left 
Social Democrats, the International Socialists of Germany, the Dutch 
Tribunists, some Left members of the Swiss Social Democratic party, 
the Lettish Social Democrats and the Regional Committee of the 
Social Democracy of Poland and Lithuania. Other opposition groups, 
much more insignificant as to number of adherents, both in Europe 
and the United States, had offered to cooperate with the Zimmerwald 
Left or were being converted to that position by the Russian Bolshe¬ 
viks. All these groups were united upon the Bolshevik revolutionary 
platform although their points of view differed on a number of ques¬ 
tions, e.g., the right of self-determination of nations, the socialist 
revolution, disarmament, the people’s army, etc. Even the Bolshevik 
ranks were not devoid of dissension. Some of these dissensions per¬ 
sisted for a number of years, even long after 1919, and this delayed 
the establishment of Communist parties in certain European coun¬ 
tries. 

By the end of 1916 and the beginning of 1917 Lenin had concluded 
that the difference between the social pacifist Right and the revolu¬ 
tionary Left within the Zimmerwald movement had become too great 
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for the two wings to remain in the same organization. The March rev¬ 
olution in Russia, which paved the road for the Bolshevik revolution 
in November, 1917, made this separation possible. “Never again 
along the lines of the Second International! Never again with Kaut- 
sky!” wrote Lenin on receipt of the first news of revolution in Rus¬ 
sia. “By all means a more revolutionary programme and more revolu¬ 
tionary tactics." 4 

But there was to be a delay of two years before the decisive step 
could be taken. This delay arose from the reluctance of some members 
of the Russian Bolshevik party to withdraw from the Zimmerwald 
movement, a reluctance which Lenin encountered on his return from 
Switzerland in April, 1917. The question of participation in the 
Third Zimmerwald Conference, called by Robert Grimm, chairman 
of the Zimmerwald International Socialist Committee, for the middle 
of May, 1917, was placed before the Bolshevik party at the latter’s 
Apr:! ronfrrerrr he'd in Pe*roerad Le-h fa wed the immed'afe for¬ 
mation of the I i:.- 1 !:-■■■::::i:wii.ci: if v:n. pn*vip:>o*«‘d an 
abrupt break with the Zimmerwald movement. But since the major¬ 
ity of the Bolshevik party conference favored participation in the 
Third Zimmerwald Conference, Lenin made the compromise proposal 
that the Bolsheviks remain in Zimmerwald purely for the purpose of 
gaining information. This compromise was not acceptable and with 
one dissenting vote, cast by Lenin, the Bolshevik conference voted to 
attend the Third Zimmerwald Conference at Stockholm with the 
purpose of consolidating the activity of the Zimmerwald Left within 
the Zimmerwald movement and at the same time of laying the foun¬ 
dation of the Third International.* Alexandra Kollontai, Karl Radek, 
and J Hane> k> were eiven tV ta«k of Ermine a center in Stockholm, 
ami a*> ihe m. . a!ie«i 1 ore:e: lb.-<;r. >■:' :i e Cei.fjil Cnirnrltec of the 
R.S.D.L. party (Bolsheviks), it would have among other things the 
task of consolidating the Zimmerwald Left. Conferences with mem¬ 
bers of the Left at Stockholm are said to have taken place.* 

When the direction of the International Socialist Committee passed 
from Robert Grimm to the Swedish Lefts, Zinovyev, unlike Lenin, be¬ 
lieved that the Zimmerwald Left might be able to shape the policy 
of the Zimmerwald movement. Lenin was convinced that this par¬ 
ticipation of the Swedish Lefts in the International Socialist Commit- 

* Lenin, Tkt Kevolution of 1917, i, 20. 

* V!tTossisk ^ a koK i t,tnci i a RS.D.R.P. ( bolshevikm) » 

XVi' I926 1 J2^f OV ' " FeVr *' sk,i * revo, i uc ‘i» '■ evropeiskie sociality Krasny Arckiv, 
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tee was in itself disadvantageous for the Zimmerwald Left, for he saw 
no possible way of converting the Center groups to the point of view 
of the Left. Unable to act openly against the party decision Lenin on 
May 29/June 11,1917, wrote a letter to Radek in Stockholm in which 
he argued that it was “imperative to sever connections” with the 
Zimmerwald movement as soon as possible and that a conference of 
the Lefts exclusively should be called. He also was in favor of deliver¬ 
ing an ultimatum to the Swedish Left: “either they dissolve Zimmer¬ 
wald at the next Zimmerwald Conference and found the Third Inter¬ 
national” or the Bolsheviks would withdraw. “We must” wrote 
Lenin, “at all costs bury the rotten (Grimm’s: it is still Grimm’s) 
Zimmerwald and found a real Third International consisting only of 
the Lefts.” 7 

With the successive postponement of the Third Zimmerwald Con¬ 
ference, Lenin became more and more impatient. At the end of Au¬ 
gust, 1917, while in hiding from the Kerensky Government, he wrote 
several letters 8 to the Central Committee in Petrograd and also to the 
Foreign Bureau of the Central Committee in Stockholm. In these let¬ 
ters Lenin argued that it was imperative to break “at once" with Zim¬ 
merwald, and urged in his own name the immediate organization of 
a conference and of a Bureau of the Lefts. At the same time he em¬ 
phasized the necessity of revising the old party program; a matter he 
had placed before his party in April 1917, but which was not acted on 
then or at the Sixth Congress of the R.S.D.L. party (Bolsheviks) in 
August of that year, because of the unfavorable conditions under 
which this Congress met. Lenin saw clearly the need of revising the 
old 1903 program of the Russian Social Democratic Labor party be¬ 
fore outlining a program for an international revolutionary alliance, 
which would include an appraisal of imperialism since 1903. 8 

Lenin’s suggestions had not been acted upon when the Third Zim¬ 
merwald Conference finally met on September 5, 1917; representing 
the Bolsheviks were V. Vorovski and N. Semashko in addition to the. 
members of the Foreign Bureau of the Central Committee. The out¬ 
come of the Third Zimmerwald Conference fully confirmed Lenin’s 
opinion that the conference was not worth attending. 

1 Leninski Sbornik, xxi, pp. 57-59. 

• Ibid., vn, pp. 322-323; translated in Lenin, Toward the Seizure of Power, i, p. 150; 
Leninski Sbornik, xni, pp. 275-280. 

* This revision of the party program was in part accomplished in March 1918 at the 
Seventh Congress of the Bolshevik party which changed the name of the party to Com¬ 
munist and roughly outlined basic changes in the old program. The eighth congress, which 
met in March 1919 shortly after the adjournment of the First Congress of the Third 
International, completed the revision by adopting a new program. 
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Very toon after their seizure of power the Bolsheviks found their 
contacts with the revolutionary socialists of Western Europe broken 
by the civil war fronts in Russia and by the German invasion, while 
civil war in Finland in January 1918 cut their communications with 
the Foreign Bureau of the Central Committee in Stockholm. In spite 
of the generally unfavorable conditions and their absorption in in¬ 
ternal affairs the Bolsheviks passed a resolution in the All-Russian 
Central Executive Committee on December 22, 1917 (old style), that 
"a delegation should be sent to Stockholm to establish close contacts 
with all the laboring elements of Western Europe and to adopt meas¬ 
ures for the calling of a Zimmerwald-Kienthal International Con¬ 
ference and for the organization of a Soviet Information Bureau.” 10 

On February 6 (January 24), 1918, representatives of the revolu¬ 
tionary wing of the socialist movement of various countries, who hap¬ 
pened to be in Petrograd, held a preliminary conference at the Com¬ 
missariat of Foreign Affairs. This conference was attended in addition 
to the Russian Bolsheviks by Hoglund and Grimlund of the Swedish 
Left Social Democratic party, Egede Nissen of the Norwegian Social 
Democratic party, Natanson and Ustinov of the Left Socialist Revo¬ 
lutionists, Petr Petrov of the British Socialist party, Dolecki of the 
Main Presidium of the Social Democracy of Poland and Lithuania, 
Buzhcr of the Rumanian Social Democracy, Rodosevid of the South 
Slavic Social Democrats, Rheinstein of the American Socialist party 
and Aikuni of the Armenian Social Democracy. There were also rep¬ 
resentatives of the Czech and of other socialist organizations. The 
conference laid the conditions on which the proposed international 
socialist conference was to be held, namely “1. The parties and or¬ 
ganizations must take the road of revolutionary struggle against their 
own governments and in favor of peace; 2. the November revolution 
and the Soviet power in Russia should be supported.” 11 It was de¬ 
cided to submit this resolution to the organizations and parties which 
had taken part in the conference and also to the Zimmerwald Inter¬ 
national Socialist Committee. 

Alexandra Kollontai and J. Berzin — from the Bolsheviks and 
Natanson and Ustinov from the Left Socialist Revolutionists were 
designated to form a delegation to go abroad, but they were unable 
to cross the Russian frontier, first because of the refusal of visas by 
the foreign governments and later because the civil war and the Ger¬ 
man intervention in Finland cut off the only passage from Russia into 
Sweden. The delegation tried to reach Sweden on an icebreaker but 


“ tswrfV'a, No. 260, December 24, 1917, p. 4. 
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this attempt also failed when the icebreaker struck a mine and the 
party had to walk back on the ice to Helsingfors. 11 

The development of foreign intervention completely isolated the 
Bolsheviks from Western Europe and prevented their cooperating 
with revolutionary elements outside Russia. As an alternative the 
Bolsheviks turned their efforts to propaganda among the war prison¬ 
ers and the soldiers of the intervention forces and to the formation of 
Communist nuclei in the Social Democratic parties of the border 
states. A number of Communist parties had formed during 1918, in 
the Russian border states, Finland, Armenia, the Ukraine, Poland, 
Estonia, Lithuania and White Russia and also among the Eastern 
peoples particularly of Turkestan. This year also witnessed the for¬ 
mation of Communist parties in Germany, German Austria, Hun¬ 
gary and Holland. In other countries, such as France, Great Britain, 
Italy, and the Scandinavian countries, — there was a rapid leftward 
shift within the labor movement, stimulated by the events in Soviet 
Russia. By no means all of these parties were called Communist par¬ 
ties in 1918, but they were the nuclei from which Communist parties 
were later to develop. Furthermore, many of them had their origin 
not in their home countries, but on the territory of the Soviet Union. 

By the close of 1918 a fairly large group of foreign Bolshevik sym¬ 
pathizers had gathered in the Soviet centers, Petrograd and Moscow. 
Most of those present had come to Russia either as observers or as in¬ 
tended workers in Soviet construction; still others had been com¬ 
pelled to seek refuge in Russia from counter-revolutionary persecu¬ 
tion, as was the case with the Finns. There was as well a significant 
number of former prisoners of war who had stayed in Soviet Russia 
and who were sympathetic toward the Soviet system. Their numbers 
were increased late in 1918 and early 1919 by captives and voluntary 
deserters from the armies of the Allied powers engaged in intervention¬ 
ist military operations on the territory of Soviet Russia. Needless to 
say, only a few of these foreigners were known as members of the 
European socialist movement; this was the first connection that the 
majority of them had with the international labor movement. 

One of the first indications of the united will of this group toward 
taking steps to form a new International was voiced at a large open 
meeting held in Petrograd on December 19, 1918, under Maxim Gor¬ 
ki’s chairmanship. A number of foreigners spoke at this meeting of 
the progress of the revolutionary movement in their respective coun¬ 
tries. In greeting the assembly Zinovyev said in his opening speech: 
“The Third International has not yet been formally constituted. But 

“ J. Benin, Partija bohhevikev v borbe za Kommunistiieski International, p. 105. 
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— and this is much truer — it exists already in reality. I look upon 
our meeting of today only as a small vestibule of the coming great 
assembly of the actual Third International-” Zinovyev was fol¬ 

lowed by Rheinstein, who spoke on behalf of the American working 
people; then came Captain Sadoul (France), Lao (North China), 
Feinberg (Great Britain), Rutgers (Holland) and representataives of 
Serbia, Austria, India, Turkey, Korea, Scotland, Finland, of the So¬ 
viet of German soldiers’ deputies of Petrograd and by a prisoner from 
the British armies of intervention. 13 The most characteristic feature 
of this meeting, as of all the public assemblies held during 1918 in 
Soviet Russia, was the prevalence of intense elation, which, against 
the background of civil war raging on all fronts, had in itself the effect 
of a powerful stimulant. A similar meeting was held in Moscow in 
December 1918. 

Meanwhile in Western Europe preparations were under way to re¬ 
store the Second International by calling an international socialist 
conference in Lausanne early in January, 1919. On December 24,1918, 
the Central Committee of the Russian Communist party sent out a 
radiogram stating its attitude toward any attempt to restore the Sec¬ 
ond International which it openly denounced as a “Yellow Interna¬ 
tional” of "avowed social imperialists.” This radiogram also invited 
the existing Communist groups in Western Europe to “rally around 
the Third Revolutionary International” which “has already been es¬ 
tablished.” 14 

One month later, the Central Committee of the Russian Commu¬ 
nist party, this time jointly with the Foreign Bureaus of the Polish, 
Lettish, Hungarian and German-Austrian Communist parties estab¬ 
lished on Russian soil, the Central Committee of the Finnish Com¬ 
munist party also in Russia and with Rakovski and Rheinstein who 
agreed to supply their signatures for the Executive Committee of the 
Balkan Revolutionary Social Democratic Federation and the Ameri¬ 
can Socialist Labor party respectively, issued a letter 16 to what they 
called “fraternal” parties and organizations. The main reasons for 
calling an international congress of revolutionary proletarian parties 
were stated, as were the basic principles of the new International, 
which was to be officially inaugurated by the anticipated congress. 
I his letter contained a list of parties, which were being invited to at¬ 
tend the proposed congress. This list included such organizations as 

“ A re P° rt °f »*> speeches delivered »t this meeting is given in Reeolu- 

honary RaduaUm, Psrt I, I, 423 458. 

“ Imstija. No. 283 (547) December 25, 1918, p. 3. 

u Pmda, No. 16, January 24, 1919, pp. 1-2. 
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the I.W.W., the Shop Steward Committee in Great Britain, and a few 
other organizations of equal political vagueness. These groups were 
invited as Zinovyev explained, only because Lenin believed that they 
had “a real liaison with the mass labor movement and were willing 
to support sincerely the struggle against the war. 14 

According to C. L. R. James, this letter was the result of a private 
conference called by Lenin in the Kremlin sometime during January, 
and attended by Chicherin, Sirola and Feinberg. It was at this meet¬ 
ing that Lenin outlined his entire plan which was agreed to and the 
letter was subsequently signed by the various foreign representa¬ 
tives. 17 The date of the conference was set for mid February, but was 
later postponed to early March. 

B. Rutgers was dispatched to Western Europe to secure the par¬ 
ticipation of the Communist party of Holland and of other sympathet¬ 
ic groups. She succeeded in crossing the various fronts and reached 
Holland safely. Her husband S. Rutgers, who had stayed in Moscow, 
was officially elected to represent the Dutch Communists at the First 
Congress of the Communist International. Unfortunately, on her re¬ 
turn trip to Moscow Mrs. Rutgers was detained at the Dutch frontier 
as were the other Dutch delegates. Consequently the written mandate 
was not transmitted to S. Rutgers and he was permitted to represent 
his party, as well as the Socialist Propaganda League in the United 
States, of which he was formerly an active member, only with a con¬ 
sulting vote. 18 

The first Congress of the Third International opened in Moscow on 
March 2,1919. On the whole it differed from most of the international 
socialist meetings in the negligible preparatory work preceding it. 
Only one month had elapsed between the sending of the letter of in¬ 
vitation and the first sitting of the International in Moscow. Before 
this Lenin himself had doubted whether a meeting of the Third In¬ 
ternational was possible. Angelica Balabanoff quotes a conversation 
which she had with Lenin only a few weeks before the opening of the 
conference when she was on the point of leaving for the Ukraine. Len¬ 
in told her: “It is highly probable that nothing will come out of the 
entire affair, but should something still come out, though I do not be¬ 
lieve it will, then you and Rakovski shall come back here at once with 
a special train. . . . ” 1 * 

Preceding the first meeting of the new International was a private 

“ G., Zinovyev “Voina, revoljucija i roidenie Komintema," Kommunistileski Inter¬ 
national, No*. 187-188, 1929, p. 123. 

” C. L. R. James, World Revolution 1917-1936, pp. 110-111. 

w S. Rutgers, “VstreS » Leninym” Istorik Mar hist, No*. 2-3 (1935), p. 90. 

“ Angelica Balabanoff, Erinnerungen uni Erltbnisse, p. 225. 
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meeting held on March 1,1919, by a number of delegates. The general 
assembly was to open the following day, March 2, 1919, but it was 
decided not to make it the constituent conference of the Third Inter¬ 
national. Instead a platform should be worked out, a Bureau elected 
and a call issued to the laboring people of the world urging them to 
join the new Communist International. The general assembly was to 
be known as “the International Communist Conference” and was to 
be kept secret for the time being. The agenda was made out to include 
the following topics: (1) the constitution of the conference; (2) re¬ 
ports; (.1) the platform; (4) bourgeois democracy and proletarian dic¬ 
tatorship; (5) election of the Bureau and miscellaneous matters; (6) 
attitude to be taken toward the Berne Conference and the various 
socialist tendencies; (7) international situation and the policy of the 
Entente; (8) White terror; (9) the manifesto. With minor changes this 
agenda was adopted by the general assembly. This preliminary meet¬ 
ing also decided on the speakers and the composition of the resolution 
commission and the credentials commission.*® 

The conference was attended by thirty-four delegates with full 
voting powers and eighteen delegates with consultative powers.* 1 Of 
this entire number only three or four had come from abroad especially 
to attend this conference; the majority of delegates were already in 
Soviet Russia for reasons stated earlier and of these latter delegates 
some had been in Soviet Russia for several years and had lost all con¬ 
tact with the political movement in their home lands. Various nation¬ 
alities inhabiting Soviet Russia’s borderlands and those which con¬ 
stituted national sections united under the Central Bureau of Eastern 
peoples, provided one-half of the conference’s voting power. The dele¬ 
gates having consultative powers included various categories: emigre 
groups which maintained contact with their own countries but did 
not represent them directly; individuals from abroad who had no 
mandate to the conference; and those, likewise without a mandate, 
whose outstanding position within the labor movement of their re¬ 
spective countries gave them, it was assumed, the moral right to rep¬ 
resent their parties. As for the number of votes, they were distributed 
according to the national importance of each country represented. 
Each country was classified as large, medium or small. The large 
countries included Germany, Russia and the United States; Italy and 
France would have been in this group if representatives with full 
mandates had arrived from these countries. Each country in this 


" P „ my Komnaeno Marl, 1919 1 . IMFX (Moscow, 1933), p. 256. 
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group was given five votes. The group of medium countries, each o 
which was given three votes, consisted of: the Ukraine, Finland, Po 
land, Norway, Sweden, Switzerland and portions of former Austria 
Hungary; the so-called small countries were given one vote each - 
Lithuania and White Russia, Latvia, Estonia, the German colonie 
along the Volga, Armenia, and the Eastern peoples inhabiting Russia 
Tartars, Bashkirs, Kirghiz and so forth® 

For the first two days the Conference was kept secret, and no no 
tices of its meetings appeared in any of the papers, and with the ex 
ception of Arthur Ransome, there were no bourgeois reporters pres 
ent. It is interesting, therefore, to recall his impressions of the chie 
personalities of this gathering: 

“Trotski,” Ransome writes, “in a leather coat, military breeches an 
gaiters, with a fur hat with the sign of the Red Army in front, wa 
looking very well, but a strange figure for those who have known hir 
as one of the greatest anti-militarists in Europe. Lenin sat quietly lister 
ing, speaking when necessary .... Balabanoff talked about Italy an 
seemed happy at last, even in Soviet Russia, to be once more in a ‘secre 
meeting.’ It was really an extraordinary affair, and in spite of some child 
ishness I could not help realurrg thr.* T ■*■:< preseif p* *h.i 

will go down in the histories - ■. V >::■ u ■. 1 ke i |, .r m!< ■ * - i. : j 
meeting convened in London in 1848.”® 

The reason for the decision adopted by the preliminary conferenc 
not to regard the sittings of the Third International as its constituen 
congress lay apparently in the attitude taken by the German Sparta 
kists toward the founding of the Third International at that particula 
time; for, when the German delegate, Max Albert (Eberlein) arrive 
from Germany he brought with him definite instructions from hi 
party, one of which was not to take part officially in founding th 
Third International. Albert imparted these instructions to Lenii 
with whom he had a long talk immediately upon arriving in Moscow 
He told Lenin that the late Rosa Luxemburg and the other member 
of the Executive of the German Communist party believed that th 
Third International might fail if established in great haste, that i 
could only succeed “if Communist parties are formed in the torren 
of revolutionary mass movement” all over Europe. 24 According to A1 
bert Lenin was not at all surprised by the stand the Spartakists hai 
taken. Lenin even agreed that their arguments contained mucl 
truth, but at the same time he insisted on the immediate establish 

** Percy Kimgress pp. 48-49. ** Arthur Ransome, Russia in 1919, p. 217. 

*• Hugo Eberlein (Max Albert) "Osnovanie Komintema i Spartakovski Sojuz, 
Kommunittiieski International , Nos. 187-188, 1929, p. 194. 
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meat of the Third International on the ground that “the advancing 
revolutionary movement, the effect of the Russian revolution upon 
the more advanced elements of the proletariat, the recognition of the 
complete bankruptcy of the Second International by the working 
masses, and, above all, the necessity of leading and coordinating the 
revolutionary demonstrations of the proletariat, command it.” Be¬ 
lieving that it would be “extremely difficult to establish the Interna¬ 
tional without the consent of the Communist Party of Germany, 
Lenin proposed that this question be taken up at the end of the con¬ 
ference. But, in spite of all these considerations, the desire to estab¬ 
lish the Third International, advocated by the Russian Bolsheviks 
ever since the outbreak of the World War, did not weaken; in fact it 
was strengthened by the effect produced by the adjourned Berne 
Conference of the Second International, which had left the road open 
to a reconciliation with the Left elements. It so happened, that al¬ 
ready on the first day Fritz Platten acquainted the general assembly 
with the attitude adopted by the German Communists. Boris Rhein- 
stcin, another participant in the meetings at Moscow in March 1919, 
gives his impressions of the effect produced on the general assembly 
by Max Albert’s arguments: “Surprised and disappointed comrades 
discussed the new situation animatedly.” “Nevertheless, the charm 
of the German Communist party was so strong that at the first sitting 
nobody dared to struggle energetically against Comrade Albert’s 
proposal. Even Comrade Lenin and the delegates of the Russian Com¬ 
munist party (Bolsheviks) were ready to give in with a heavy heart. 

. . . The assembly resolved to sit as an international socialist confer¬ 
ence. 

The question thereupon was dropped and was not brought up until 
two days later when the arrival of the Austrian Communist, Gruber, 
late on the second day of the meetings, and his passionate speech pro¬ 
duced a sudden shift of sentiment and aroused the assembly to action. 
An official proposal signed by Rakovski, Gruber, Grimlund and Rud- 
nianski on behalf of the Communist party of German Austria, the 
Left Social Democratic party of Sweden, the Balkan Revolutionary 
Social Democratic Federation and the Communist party of Hungary 
was introduced which urged the immediate establishment of the 
Third International on the ground that “in case the Third Interna¬ 
tional is not established by the conference which is in session at 
Moscow, then the impression may be created that there is no unity 
among the Communist parties.”* 


* ^ ori ‘ "N» puli k pervomu kongresau komintema” KommumstiUski 

JoUmtcvmal, Noa. 187-1RX, 1929, pp. 190-191. » Pervy Kmgrtss . . . pp. US-119. 
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The question of calling the plenum the “Constituent Congress” 
rather than an informal conference was placed before the assembly 
on March 4. After an oral battle between Max Albert and Zinovyev, 
each stating the point of view of his respective party, the question 
was settled in favor of Zinovyev, namely that the Third International 
should immediately be established. “This,” said Zinovyev, “will show 
to the entire world that we are armed both ideologically and or¬ 
ganizationally.” 17 A vote was then taken with the representative of 
the German Communist party abstaining, the rest of the assembly 
voted affirmatively the following resolution: “The International 
Communist Conference resolves to constitute the Third International 
and to adopt the name ‘the Communist International.’ The correla¬ 
tion of votes remains unchanged. All parties, organizations and 
groups are free to announce within the following eight months their 
final adherence to the Third International.”*® 

This vote, furthermore, was sealed by the official dissolution of the 
Zimmerwald Committee whose secretary Angelica Balabanoff, sup¬ 
ported the formation of the new International. She pointed out to the 
assembly that: 

in the same way as the members of the Zimmerwald organization have 
considered it to be their duty and their right to declare on the day fol¬ 
lowing the proletarian uprising in Russia . . . that they were in solidarity 
with this uprising, and invited the class conscious working masses, by 
publishing an appeal for an international mass strike, to support in every 
possible way and in accordance with the decisions of the Third Zimmer¬ 
wald Conference the fight of the Russian proletariat, so now, recognizing 
fully the tremendous responsibility which I take upon myself, I believe 
that I am fulfilling my duty and my right by declaring that the majority 
of the parties which have rallied round Zimmerwald are in favor of form¬ 
ing immediately the Third International. 1 ® 

The assembly thereupon adopted a resolution by which the Zim¬ 
merwald movement was officially dissolved. The secrecy was then 
lifted and the Pravda of March 5, 1919, carried a headline “Hail the 
Third International!” and gave particulars of the congress.® 0 

Before the Congress adjourned it voted a resolution by which the 
final constitution of the Communist International was to be worked 
out by a Bureau of five people, who were to submit a draft constitu¬ 
tion to the next congress of the Third International. The remaining 
part of the resolution on the question of organization read as follows: 

" Ibid., pp. 119-123, 218. " Ibid., pp. 131. " Ibid., pp. 123-124. 

M All documents and texts of speeches delivered at the Congress were published in 
Pravda from March 5 to 12. 1919. 
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The leadership of the Communist International is entrusted to the 
Executive Committee. The latter comprises one representative of each 
of the Communist parties of the most important countries. The follow¬ 
ing parties must at once send their representatives to the first Executive 
Committee: Russia, Germany, German Austria, Hungary, the Balkan 
Federation, Switzerland, Scandinavia. Parties of other countries, which 
shall join the International before the opening of the Second Congress 
will 1)0 granted a seat on the Executive Committee. Until the arrival 
of representatives from abroad, the comrades of the country in which 
the Executive Committee is located take upon themselves the burden 
of the work. The Executive Committee elects a Bureau of five persons 11 

The larger portion of all the proceedings of the Congress consisted 
of speeches by the various delegates in which they reported on the ex¬ 
isting situation in their respective countries and gave their estimate of 
the prospects for a revolution. From the point of view of historical 
study, these speeches vary in value according to the speaker’s close¬ 
ness to the events in his homeland, or whether his speech reflected re¬ 
cent events which he himself had experienced rather than receiving 
news and impressions from some one else. It is for this reason that the 
re|>ortsof Captain Sadoul, Rheinstein, Rudnianski and many others 
are so unsatisfactory. Their common overestimation of revolutionary 
|x>asihilitics is in a great many cases explained by their enormous 
admiration, expressed in practically every speech, for the achieve¬ 
ments of the Russian Communists, whose influence so overwhelming¬ 
ly dominated the meetings that the true political perspective was dis¬ 
torted beyond all reality. 

Immediately upon the adjournment of the official sittings of the 
Communist International, there was arranged a joint meeting in the 
Great Theater in Moscow. It was attended in addition to representa¬ 
tives of the foreign labor movement, who had participated in the 
founding of the new International, by members of the All-Russian 
( entral Executive Committee, the Moscow Soviet of Workers, Sol¬ 
diers and Peasants’ deputies, the Council of Trade Unions, the Mos¬ 
cow and district party committees and the factory-shop committees. 
“ * he huge theatre" wrote Arthur Ransome, who attended this meet- 
ing, “and the platform were crammed, people standing in aisles and 
even packed close together in the wings of the stage.”” 


pp, 168 169; 218-219; soon the Executive Committee recognized 
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Kamenev opened the meeting and was followed by Lenin, who ac¬ 
cording to Ransome’s account was unable to speak at first because of 
the tremendous ovation given him by the crowd. Lenin concluded his 
brief speech by saying: “Comrades present in this hall saw how the 
first Soviet Republic was established; they now witness the establish¬ 
ment of the Communist International and they will see how a World 
Federative Republic will be founded.” 1 * 

It was a very solemn occasion and the belief in the success of world 
revolution was strong; the speeches were delivered with high elation 
— an emotionalism which continued to distinguish all gatherings of 
that nature in Russia throughout the first half of 1919, particularly 
since the hope for a world revolution was greatly strengthened by the 
establishment for a short period of Soviet republics in Hungary and 
Bavaria. 

Stanford University 
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THE ALLIES AND THE SUPREME ADMINISTRATION 
OF THE NORTHERN REGION 
AUGUST 2-OCTOBER 7, 1918 

A PAGE IN THE HISTORY OF ALLIED INTERVENTION IN NORTH RUSSIA 
By LEONID I. STRAKHOVSKY 

The relations between the Allies and the North Russian govern¬ 
ment were unique in the history of Allied intervention since, unlike 
other regions, the situation at Archangel presented unusual aspects: 
in the first place, there were no Russian armed forces, to speak of, on 
whom the government could rest its authority; in the second place, 
the actual territory freed from the Bolsheviks was too small to war¬ 
rant a government as formal as that which had been conceived for 
the administration of the whole Northern Region down to Petrograd 
and Vologda; and, finally, the presence at Archangel of the Allied 
Ambassadors side by side with the British Major-General Frederick 
C\ Poole, C ommander of All Armed Forces in North Russia, created 
a singularly complicated conflict of authority. 

Since the ratification of the Brest-Litovsk Treaty and the with¬ 
drawal of Russia from the ranks of the belligerents, the Allies (es¬ 
pecially France and Great Britain) had sought to help those elements 
in Russia that might bring the country once more into the war against 
Germany. The French Ambassador, Joseph Noulens, favored the 
socialist groups, particularly the “Union for the Regeneration of 
Russia, 1 while the British, through their Naval Attache Captain Cro- 
mie, and their special agent Lockhart, preferred to deal with the more 
conservative elements among the officers of the Russian Army and 
Navy.’ 

After the Supreme War Council in its session of June 3, 1918, 
recommended the sending of a joint Allied force to Murmansk and 
Archangel,’ following a resolution on April 3 of the Allied Ambassa¬ 
dors and military representatives in Russia recommending an Allied 
intervention in Siberia and North Russia, 4 Captain Cromie provided 
( ommander George K. Chaplin of the Russian Navy with funds and 
a British passport in the name of Thompson and instructed him to or- 


,, p M'tajnov: At. Coikonki p t ody grakdonskoi totny (Paris, 1929), p. 55; S. N. 
Uwodelsky. Obraanvame Sevemoi Oblasti,” Btlot Dele, in (1927), 7; Joseph Noulens: 
*" Sotittique (Paris, 1933), n, 107. 
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ganize a counter-revolution in Archangel, timing it with the arrival 
of the Inter-Allied expeditionary force. 6 

Contrary to the expressed recommendation of the Russian anti- 
Bolshevik forces that the North Russian expedition be placed under 
American direction and command, 4 a recommendation which received 
the active support of the American Ambassador to Russia, David R. 
Francis, 7 it was Great Britain that became “the mandatory of the 
Allies in respect to North Russia,” 8 and hence the whole expedition 
became a British show. 

Before going to Archangel in the guise of a British Naval Officer, 
Chaplin spent some time in Vologda where he was informed by the 
Allied Ambassadors that upon his successful overthrow of the Bol¬ 
shevik regime in the northern city he should see to it that a regular 
“government” was formed. The “government” was to be truly demo¬ 
cratic, openly pro-Ally, and to be composed of representatives of all 
Russian parties, including even Bolsheviks if it were possible, but ex¬ 
cluding all monarchists. 4 At a later date General Poole confirmed 
these instructions. When a few days before the counter-revolution 
took place Nicholas V. Chaikovski, the veteran socialist and member 
of the “Union for the Regeneration of Russia” who had come to Arch¬ 
angel early in July, 10 had a meeting with Chaplin, the latter offered to 
him the task of forming a government for North Russia in compli¬ 
ance with the wishes of the Allies. Chaikovski accepted the undertak¬ 
ing. 11 

As soon as Chaplin was informed that an Allied expedition was on 
its way to Archangel and expected to reach that city on August 2, 
he advised General Poole that the uprising against the Bolsheviks was 
set for the night of August 1-2. 1 * It proved to be an easy job. No soon¬ 
er had the Bolsheviks learned that the Allied expedition was ap¬ 
proaching Archangel than they abandoned the city and hastily with¬ 
drew along the Dvina River and the railroad to the south. 

At 4 p.m. on August 2, a new government held its first meeting at 
Archangel. This government, contrary to the assurances given by 
Chaikovski to Chaplin that it was to be a business government 

• Chaplin: loc. cit., p. 14. 

• Leonid I. Strakhovsky: The Orifins of American Intervention in North Russia, 1918 
(Princeton University Preu, 1937), pp. 36-37, 38. 

7 Foreign Relations of the United States, 1918, Russia (Washington, D. C., 1931-32), 
i, 511, 519; n, 557. 

• The evacuation of North Russia, 1919. Papers presented to Parliament by Command of 

Bis Majesty (London, 1920), p. 33. • Chaplin: lot. oil., p. 18. 

“ Melgunov: of. cit , p. 73. u Chaplin: loc. cit., p. 19. 

“G. Minuin, M. Pirogov, G. Kuanetaov: Ratgrom interventov i Belogvardeictv no 
Severe (Archangel, 1940), p. 25. 
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formed on a broad basis representing all shades of public opinion, 1 * 
proved to be a strictly party government actually composed of seven 
socialists (of which six were members of the totally discredited Social¬ 
ist-Revolutionary Party) and one member of the Constitutional- 
Democratic Party. The socialist personnel of the new government 
were all former members of the Constituent Assembly, elected al¬ 
ready under Bolshevik rule and suppressed after one sitting. The full 
list was as follows: 

N. V. Chaikovski, Popular Socialist, Member of the Constituent As¬ 
sembly from the Province of Viatka, President and Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. 

A. A. Ivanov, Socialist-Revolutionary, Member of the Constituent 
Assembly from the Province of Archangel, Minister without Portfolio. 

S. S. Maslov, Socialist-Revolutionary, Member of the Constituent 
Assembly from the Province of Vologda, Vice-President and Minister of 
War and Agriculture. 

A. I. Gukovski, Socialist-Revolutionary, Member of the Constituent 
Assembly from the Province of Novgorod, Minister of Justice. 

G. A. Martyushin, Socialist-Revolutionary, Member of the Constitu¬ 
ent Assembly front the Province of Kazan, Minister of Finance. 

J. T. Dedusenko, Socialist-Revolutionary, Member of the Constituent 
Assembly from the Province of Samara, Minister of Supplies, Trade and 
Industry. 

M. A. Likhach, Socialist-Revolutionary, Member of the Constituent 
Assembly from the Soldiers of the Northern Front, Minister of Labor 
and Kducation. 

P. J. Zubov, Constitutional-Democrat, former assistant mayor of the 
city of Vologda, Secretary of the Government and Minister of the In¬ 
terior, Post and Telegraph. 1 * 


At its first meeting the new government decreed (1) to appoint 
Commander Chaplin commanding officer of all armed forces of the 
region, (2) to inform the Allies by radio of the formation of the new 
government and to delegate N. V. Chaikovski, S. S. Maslov, members 
of the government, and N. A. Startsev, Provincial Commissar, 15 to 
greet the Allied expedition upon its arrival, (3) to proclaim martial 
law in the city as of noon August 2, and to prohibit the printing of 
any announcements or appeals to the population without the authori- 


“ Chaplin: In cil, p. 25 

'• Slobratit W<iw™ . rasprtrjaieni Vmkmmago Upravienija i Vremennato PraviUlstvo 
Smrnm Oblaslt. No. I (Archangel, 1919), pp. 7-8. 

“ Nichulas A. Startsev, an Archangel attorney and member of the “National Center” 
- - the principal anti Bolshevik and pro-AUy organization of the Constitutional-Demo- 
right-hand man in the preparation of the overthrow of the 
Bulahevtks ft haplm. lee r,l . p. J6; Gorodetsky: Joe. at., pp. 7, 11.) 
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zation of the Provincial Commissar. 18 Following this meeting a procla¬ 
mation to the population announcing the formation of the “Supreme 
Administration of the Northern Region” 17 and a series of decrees (ten 
in all) each beginning with the sacramental phrase “In the name of a 
free Fatherland and of the achievements of the Revolution” 1 * were 
printed and placarded all over the city. 

At 8 p.m., when H.M.S. Salvator with General Poole and other Al¬ 
lied officers on board docked at Archangel amid the jubilations of the 
population, the Allied expedition was formally welcomed by the rep¬ 
resentatives of the new government who were acknowledged as such 
by the Allied command. 1 * 

The machinery of government had started functioning but its per¬ 
sonnel could not inspire confidence either in the most active and reso¬ 
lute groups of the population which still remembered vividly the fail¬ 
ure of Kerenski, to whose party the majority of the new government 
belonged, or in the Allied command which distrusted revolutionary 
politicians. 

The first conflict between the new government and the Allied mili¬ 
tary authorities concerned the usage of the red flag. Imbued with 
their self-appointed mission not only to free Russia from Bolshevism 
but also to preserve the so-called achievements of the Revolution, 
Chaikovsk' md h : « roUea "■,:<*« derided to have the national tri¬ 
color and tlii i*■-i i:».: .'i-pi.it. r - in •»!<:«* I>r«p..<* the fact that the 
red flag had been used by all Russian revolutionary parties, it had be¬ 
come in the eyes of the population a symbol of Bolshevism. No sooner 
was the government’s decision to display both flags put into practice 
than the government received the following communication from 
Captain MacPherson, Adjutant to General Poole: 

Archangel, August 4, 1918. 

The Commander in Chief of Allied Forces in North Russia has been 
informed that a red flag was hoisted on one of the public buildings of 
the city. By order of the Commander in Chief I request that you take 
all measures to prevent the hoisting of any flags other than the military 
St. Andrew’s and the national tricolor (white, blue, red). 78 
Chaikovski tried to explain the government’s reasons for permitting 
the use of the red flag only to receive a stem reply from Poole: 

“ I. Mintz: Intervencija na Severe t Dokumeniach (Moscow, 1933), pp. 13-14. 

17 The name of N. A. Startsev as Provincial Commissar was found at the bottom of the 
list of members of the “Supreme Administration”, although Startsev was never an actual 
member of the government. ( Sobranu . . . , p. 8.) 

** “Iz Archive Sevemoi Oblasti,” Belot Dele, iv (1928), pp. 32-36. 

>• Navy Department Archives. Captain B. B. Bierer to Commanding Officer U.S.S. 
Olympia, August 3, 1918, p. 2. " Mintz, op. cit., p. 17. 
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Archangel, August 5, 1918. 

... I have the honor to inform you that the city of Archangel as well 
as the whole province are at present under martial law. As Commander 
in Chief of Allied Forces in North Russia I consider that from the point 
of view of military safety it is undesirable to permit the hoisting of the 
red flag since it has been only recently associated with the former Bol¬ 
shevik government. 

Therefore I have given orders to the military not to permit any dis¬ 
play of red flags in Archangel. 

I have the honor to beg you also to comply with my orders.* 1 
After this the new government had no other choice but to issue a 
refutation of its first decree concerning the display of the red flag. 
But the damage was done and thereafter the government was looked 
upon with suspicion not only by the British but also by the Russian 
officers, on whom even more than on the British the red flag had the 
same effect as on a bull. 

Prom the start the relations between Commander Chaplin and the 
new government were also far from cordial. Chaplin had left to Chai- 
kovski the entire task of finding members for the government, but 
great was his surprise when he first came to a meeting of the new gov¬ 
ernment in the evening of August 3. Not only did he discover the true 
composition of the government — overwhelmingly socialistic — but 
he was informed right away that by virtue of a mythical “constitu¬ 
tion," only elected members of the discredited Constituent Assembly 
could be members of anti-Bolshevik governments anywhere in Rus¬ 
sia. The real authors of the overthrow of the Bolsheviks — Chaplin 
and Startsev — were to be only “consulting" members. Furthermore 
Chaplin was given the “glad tidings” that Kerenski could be ex¬ 
pected to arrive in Archangel soon. To all this the dapper naval officer 
answered that in the first place he did not care to be a member of the 
government, all he wanted to do was to organize a Russian army with 
the help and under the protection of the Allied forces; as to Kerenski’s 
forthcoming arrival, he declared that as soon as Kerenski were to set 
foot in Archangel he would be arrested on Chaplin’s orders as a de¬ 
serter and court-martialed. “Thus at the very first meeting a conflict 
arose and from the first day all mutual confidence was lost.”** 

In the meantime the socialist members of the government aban¬ 
doned themselves under the protection of their office to party propa¬ 
ganda. 

Ignorant of methods of administration, the members of the govern¬ 
ment, true to their calling as party men, displayed all the weaknesses 

" *** * Chaplin, toe cii., p. 25. 
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of demagogues, rather than a curtailment of their political activities 
for the sake of a national cause. By their interminable discussions, by 
their incapacity to act, by their presumption to establish all liberties 
regardless of the circumstances of a war, they were repeating the mis¬ 
takes which brought about the downfall of Kerenski’s government.** 

In matters of internal administration the new government was 
much more eager to make the so-called “achievements of the Revolu¬ 
tion” firmly established and to carry out the political and social 
program of the Socialist-Revolutionary Party, then to organize the 
region for the struggle with Bolshevism. English intelligence officers 
reported that speeches of members of the government to the workers 
in Archangel and to the peasants in the countryside were not only 
revolutionary in character but were also openly critical of the Allies.** 
No wonder that distrust of the new government by the British, who 
were, after all, in charge of the expedition, grew by leaps and bounds. 

Since General Poole was suspicious of the government’s capacity to 
maintain law and order, he decided to appoint an Allied officer as 
Military Governor of Archangel. On August 7 he sent the following 
letter to Chaikovski : 

I have the honor to bring to your attention the fact that in my opinion 
it is essential at present to entrust to a superior Allied officer the task 
of defense and of the maintenance of order in Archangel. 

Therefore I am appointing today Colonel Donop of the French Army 
military governor of the city of Archangel. The Russian officer appointed 
by you commandant of the city as well as all Allied officers in Archangel 
will be subject to his authority. 

I should like to ask you therefore that you inform everyone whom it 
may concern about the appointment of Colonel Donop and that you 
issue the necessary instructions to insure full collaboration between the 
civil authorities and the military governor.** 

Vexed by this action, which infringed upon the authority of the “Su¬ 
preme Administration” as conceived by Chaikovski and his col¬ 
leagues, the former tried to seek refuge behind a legalistic interpreta¬ 
tion of the move and sent the following reply: 

Archangel, August 8, 1918. 

Concerning Your Excellency’s communication of August 7, about 
your appointment of Colonel Donop as military governor of the city of 
Archangel, I have the honor to bring to your attention that inasmuch 
as the Supreme Administration has not been informed directly or through 
the Commander of the Armed Forces of the Supreme Administration of 

" Noulens, op. cit., p. 199. N Chaplin, loc. cit., p. 27. 

■ Mintz, op. cit., p. 18. 
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the motives and considerations which determined you to undertake the 
above mentioned action, and inasmuch as according to our Russian laws 
the functions of a military governor under martial law comprise not 
only "the maintenance of order” but also those of civil government,the 
term ‘‘military governor” used in your communication is not clear to us. 
Therefore the Supreme Administration, although desiring to collaborate 
wholeheartedly with the Allied command, considers it necessary to post¬ 
pone the issuance of instructions requested by you until it obtains from 
you further elucidations. 1 * 


With the arrival of the Allied Ambassadors on August 10, two days 
later, a new disturbing clement was injected into the difficult situa¬ 
tion at Archangel.” In his first telegram from Archangel, the Ameri¬ 
can Ambassador, Francis, reported: “Indications of friction between 
Allied military authority and new civil government which diplomats 
endeavoring to prevent.” 1 * Actually the Allied Ambassadors did not 
act only as diplomats accredited to a government. The French Am¬ 
bassador, Noulens, is very specific on this point: 

Giving to the government which has just been improvised at Arch¬ 
angel both armed and financial support, we were anxious to avoid for the 
new ministers the pitfalls into which their inexperience might plunge 
them. ... It should not be surprising therefore that we considered it 
necessary to exercise supervision and control over the acts of politicians 
placed at the head of this local government under conditions which 
affected the responsibilities of the Allies. 

Although retaining our titles of ambassador or minister, we requested 
from our respective governments the granting of authority and powers 
of control which should have made of us actual commissioners. We 
obtained these powers finally after having at first encountered resistance 
on the part of President Wilson. 2 * 


Since (General Poole also considered it necessary to exercise “supervi¬ 
sion and control" it is easy to understand that a conflict of authority 
was bound to arise. It is also easy to understand that, disliking the 
military, ( haikovsk. placed his trust in the diplomats. He seized the 
first opportunity to complain to Ambassador Francis, as dean of the 
cor P s ’ a * X)Ut Poole’s appointment of a military governor. 
Although successful m later attempts to find support from the Am- 
• a *^. °J 8 in 1S stru KB' e w 'fh the British General, Chaikovski failed 

Ja». r ; 0n August 15> Francis re P iied > n the name ° f 

the Allied Ambassadors to Chaikovski’s letter of August 13: 

Using his rights as chief of an expeditionary corps General Poole ap- 
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pointed Colonel Donop military governor of Archangel. We do not 
know what is the extent of authority of a Russian governor nor how it is 
interpreted by the government of the Northern Region. We only know 
that Colonel Donop’s authority is limited to insure in the city good order 
and public safety which so far have not been well established. Therefore 
the exercise of his authority will not infringe upon the political and ad¬ 
ministrative attributes of the civil authorities. 10 

And to Washington, Francis telegraphed: 

New Ministry talks irrationally about Russian laws, demanding that 
French Colonel appointed military governor of Archangel city by Poole 
be removed, and that order issued by him with Poole’s approval be 
rescinded. An order which was meant for protection of new government 
requires militia to arrest anyone accused by a citizen of Bolshevik propa¬ 
ganda and take accused and accuser to authorities. I told President 
(Chaikovski) when he came to my apartment about midnight complain¬ 
ing of order that there was nothing objectionable therein; in fact such 
is law in America. The President is theorist, if not dreamer.* 1 

Theorist or dreamer, Chaikovski was foremost a socialist and a rev¬ 
olutionary guarding jealously the prerogatives of his authority for the 
furtherance of his party program regardless of the concrete realities 
surrounding him. He refused stubbornly to realize that his govern¬ 
ment’s very existence depended upon the military support of the Al¬ 
lies since with the exception of a few detachments of volunteers, com¬ 
posed entirely of former officers to whom the revolutionary and dema¬ 
gogic harangues of the socialist ministers were distasteful, to say the 
least, there was no Russian army at his disposal. As socialists he and 
his colleagues had a profound dislike for the military— the real source 
of many conflicts with the British command; as former members of the 
Constituent Assembly he and his fellow ministers had an exalted con¬ 
ception of themselves and their authority, although they were re¬ 
minded more than once by the Allied Ambassadors of the question¬ 
able origin of their power and of the insecurity of their position.* 1 “It 
was a fact known to all that the Allies determined the policies of this 
government, that it was in fact merely a guise for an Allied Protector¬ 
ate.”** But Chaikovski and his colleagues refused to recognize this 
fact and went merrily along towards disaster while conflicts with the 
Allied military authorities increased in number. 

In his endeavors to maintain intact the authority of the “Supreme 

" Mintz, op. cit., p. 19. “ Foreign Relations, n, 518. 

** Noulens, op. cit., p. 199. 

" A Chronicler (John Cudahy), Archangel — The American war with Russia (Chicago, 
1924), p. 72. 
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Administration,” Chaikovski attempted to split the Allied ranks by 
playing one group against the other. Aware of the antagonism between 
Americans and British, he concentrated on Ambassador Francis 
whom he pestered endlessly and who as dean of the diplomatic corps 
had to listen to his jeremiads. There were many occasions for com¬ 
plaint such as an order of Colonel Donop, the Military Governor, to 
the warden of the Archangel jail not to release any prisoners without 
his, Donop’s, specific written permission, 14 and General Poole’s urgent 
demands about the creation of a Russian military court* 6 and later his 
insistence that it include three representatives of the Allied Force, i.e., 
one British, one French, and one American officer.*® According to 
Chaikovski, all this was interference in internal Russian affairs. Al¬ 
though Francis had no particular love for the British whom he char¬ 
acterized as “colonizers by instinct and practice . . . disposed to treat 
the government (of North Russia) contemptuously,”* 7 he had to call 
a halt when Chaikovski, commenting on the State Department’s 
declaration to the press on Russian relations of August 4, proposed to 
make public his communication to Francis which included the follow¬ 
ing phrase: “With a feeling of sadness we must state that the true in¬ 
terests of the Allied cause and the ways of effectively helping Russia 
in her present condition are not equally understood by all the Al¬ 
lies.’’** 

All this was not conducive to increasing the prestige of the Supreme 
Administration of the Northern Region. Impatient at the ineptitude 
of Chaikovski and his colleagues and fearful lest the Allies, losing 
their patience, should remove the government themselves and create 
a new one completely subservient to them, thus transforming the re¬ 
gion into a real colony, Commander Chaplin decided to remove the 
government and to place at the head of the administration of North 
Russia and in command of its armed forces some well known Russian 
general.” Chaplin realized the seriousness of the enterprise and pre¬ 
pared the ground carefully in collaboration with N. A. Startsev and 
officers of his staff. But circumstances forced him to act before he was 
quite ready. On September 5, Startsev informed him that Chaikovski 
had been negotiating with the American and English envoys for a “de 
facto’ recognition of the government and the granting of a loan in 
return for a concession to export all the vast timber available in North 
Russia. That same day at 10 p.m. General Poole told him that the Al¬ 
lied Ambassadors were urging their respective governments to extend 
recognition to the Supreme Administration. Removal of the govem- 

* P 21 * Ibid., p. 29. •• Ihid., p 30 
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ment after recognition would have created an international incident. 
Chaplin believed that for the good of the anti-Bolshevik cause the 
government should be removed even if it had to be done at once before 
he had had a chance to engage the services of some well known Rus¬ 
sian general. So the die was cast. And the stage was set for action that 
night. 40 

That evening Colonel Donop, who had somehow got wind of what 
was happening, informed Noulens that there was some sort of con¬ 
spiracy on foot for that night. The French Ambassador told his Eng¬ 
lish colleague who at once notified General Poole. Thereupon Poole 
wrote to Chaplin that he had heard that Chaplin was undertaking 
something, but could hardly believe it to be possible, anyhow advis¬ 
ing him not to do anything. “General Poole’s activity seems to have 
ended there.” 41 

Although there is no direct proof of Poole’s actual complicity in 
Chaplin’s coup d’etat, little doubt exists about the participation of 
certain high-placed Allied officers, particularly Colonel Thornhill, 
Chief of the British Intelligence Bureau, and Count de Lubersac, of 
the French Intelligence Office. The fact that Thornhill’s office was 
located across the street from the government’s residence and that the 
Allied military patrols were conspicuously absent from the streets 
that night 41 led to a belief both among foreigners and Russians, “that 
some of the General’s subordinates were not only aware of the plot, 
but had a hand in getting it up.” 4 * As a further proof Chaplin re¬ 
ceived many “warm” congratulations from Allied officers, “from gen¬ 
erals down to subalterns,” in the days after the coup d’etat.** All this 
may very well explain Chaplin’s daring in the face of an otherwise 
very uncertain situation. 

At 11 p.m. Chaplin informed Startsev about his decision to act. 
He said he would appoint the Provincial Commissar head of the civil 
administration and asked him to prepare the necessary announce¬ 
ments to the people. At the same time he called out a company of 
Russian troops and issued to them an order for the arrest of the mem¬ 
bers of the government who were to be conducted to Solombola where 
the steamship Archangel Michael would be in readiness to transport 
them to the Solovetski Island. 44 At midnight Chaplin’s men made 
their entrance into the community apartment occupied by the minis- 


«/Wd.,pp. 27-28. 
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ttrs and arrested Chaikovski, Maslov, Likh&ch, Gukovski and Zubov. 
At 1 a.ro. the S.S. Archangel Michael put out to sea. Martyushin, who 
was not at the apartment at the time of the arrest of the other minis¬ 
ters, was apprehended later and held at Chaplin’s headquarters. De- 
dusenko and Ivanov escaped arrest, went into hiding, and later found 
asylum at the American Embassy. 44 

By the morning of September 6 there was no government in 
Archangel and apparently no one was the wiser. That morning the 
339th U. S. Infantry Regiment, which had arrived on September 4, 
was to be passed in reveiw by General Poole and the Allied Ambassa¬ 
dors. 47 Actually only one battalion participated in the parade, since 
the other two had already been dispatched to the front, one on the 
railway line and the other on the Dvina river. 48 The holding of this 
review was later interpreted by many as meaning that the American 
Government had approved of the coup d'etat and was made the sub¬ 
ject of many inquiries and protests, 4 * although Chaplin believed that 
the sight of marching Americans had a salutary effect on the popula¬ 
tion .** 

When the parade was over General Poole informed the astonished 
Ambassador Francis of what had taken place the night before, and 
about the same time Chaplin told the news to Noulens, “who was 
seen protesting in a state of excitement.” 1 ’ 1 Then Francis beckoned to 
C'haplin and demanded an explanation. Chaplin said that it was he 
who had in the first place driven out the Bolsheviks and had permit¬ 
ted the instalation of the new government which had, however, shown 
itself incapable by permitting Bolshevik propaganda and authorizing 
demagogic public meetings in opposition to the expressed wishes of 
General Poole. 61 Incensed at what he had just heard, Francis left 
Chaplin and joined Poole who was talking with Col. Stewart, com¬ 
manding the American contingent, and other American officers. He 
told the British general not to permit the issuance of any proclama¬ 
tions by Chaplin until they were submitted to the Allied Ambassa¬ 
dors whom he had requested to assemble at his apartment at noon. 6 * 

But it was too late. An order, numbered 13, signed by Chaplin, had 
already been posted all over the town. It read: 

1. The Supreme Administration of the Northern Region is hereby 
declared deposed. 
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2. The Provincial Commissar, N. A. Startsev, is appointed Chief of 
the Civil Administration of the Northern Region . . . 

3. Until martial law is revoked, all civil authorities except the courts 
shall be subordinate to military authorities. 

4. The Chief of the Civil Administration . . . , N. A. Startsev, is 
hereby instructed to reorganize at once all the departments of the former 
Supreme Administration ... in such a manner as to conform with the 
requirements of the moment and the demands of necessity. 

5. Individual departments of the Civil Administration ... are ordered 
to continue their present work. 

6. Until martial law is revoked, all meetings, assemblies, and parades 
are absolutely forbidden. 

7. Colonel Durov ... is appointed Chief of the Military Administra¬ 
tion of the Northern Region . . . 

8. Rear-Admiral Ivanov ... is appointed Chief of the Naval Ad¬ 
ministration of the Northern Region. . . . M 

This order was accompanied by a patriotic proclamation. 5 ® Copies of 
the order and the proclamation were brought by Poole to the diplo¬ 
matic conference called by Francis. The conference was attended, be¬ 
sides Francis, by the French ambassador, the Italian minister, and 
the British charge d’affaires. Francis opened the conference by stating 
that Chaplin’s action was an outrageous usurpation of power and an 
insult to the diplomatic corps. There appeared to be no disagreement 
on that point. Francis then proposed that General Poole be requested 
to prevent Chaplin and Startsev from functioning and to prohibit the 
circulation of the order and proclamation. Both propositions met 
with approval on the part of the Allied diplomats and Poole agreed to 
carry them out. But he refused the American Ambassador’s request 
for the arrest of Chaplin, agreeing however to have the deposed min¬ 
isters brought back to Archangel.*® 

In the meantime the escaped ministers, Dedusenko and Ivanov, 
had spread the false news, in an “incendiary circular,” that the coup 
d'etat was a prelude to the re-establishment of monarchy, that the 
Grand Duke Michael Alexandrovich, brother of the late emperor, was 
in Archangel, kept in hiding by Chaplin.® 7 This propaganda alarmed 
the leftist groups of the population, and representatives of the co¬ 
operatives and of Zemstvos came to protest to the Allied Ambassa- 

M Vesinik Verckovnago Upravlenija Severnoi Oblasli, No. 25, September 14, 1918, p. 3. 
Colonel Durov refuted to accept the appointment and promptly informed the Ambaisadon 
that he disapproved of the whole proceeding. ("Attempted Revolution . . . , p, 3.) 

•* James Bunyan: Intervention, Civil War, and Communism in Russia (Baltimore, 1936), 
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don. A* dean of the corps Francis received them and assured them 
that the Allies had nothing to do with what had happened." 

At 5 p.m. Chaplin and Startsev were admitted to the conference of 
Ambassadors. In petulant tones Francis admonished the two stating 
that it was President Wilson’s desire to see that all anti-Bolshevik 
governments in Russia should be broadly democratic and demanding 
that Chaplin and Startsev cease functioning in any capacity from 
that moment. To this Chaplin retorted that he was a Russian officer, 
on Russian territory, not in the employ of President Wilson and that 
to him Wilson’s desires meant nothing except as they coincided with 
the interests of Russia and helped to fight Bolshevism. 89 Chaplin 
added that he was willing to discuss with the Ambassadors the forma¬ 
tion of a government so long as Dedusenko, Likhach and Maslov were 
eliminated from consideration. Francis felt that Chaplin had no right 
to set any conditions. And the conference broke up.*® 

The Ambassadors then decided to take an open hand in the game. 
They issued a proclamation which was posted that night. It read : 

To the population of the Northern Region. 

The representatives of those of the Allied powers whose troops have 
arrived in northern Russia, having heard of the kidnapping (sic/) of the 
members of the government of the Northern Region, desire to disclaim 
all responsibility for this act! They disapprove of violent measures from 
whichever side they may originate and all the more in that they have 
come to Russia with hope of seeing established a free regime of order 
and legality. 

The act was carried out by Russians against Russians and is not there¬ 
fore strictly speaking the concern of the Allies. The representatives of 
the latter feel, nevertheless, constrained in the special circumstances 
which exist to see that the arrested members of the government are at 
once given their liberty and brought back to Archangel! As soon as this 
has been done it is hoped that an arrangement will be made which will 
prevent the recurrence of such regrettable incidents and which will in¬ 
vite every Russian of good will in the work of the regeneration of his 
country. 

Meantime the affairs of the district {sicl) will go on as before. The 
Allied representatives invite all good Russians to pursue their normal 
occupations in full confidence that no attack on their liberties will be 
encouraged by the Allies. 
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hKHttlVMKMI. 

IIpeACT&BBTeJIB COKWBUXT, JlfiQmWb, BOflCKa KOTO- 
purb npaOwiB cwAa, nocTaaneHHiie bt. HSBtcTHOCTb o aa- 
ciJiit, npoB3BefleBHOMT> BaAT> HJiesaMB BepxoBHaro yn- 
ptMeils O&Beprofl (XJjiacTH, rcenaiorb ctum* cr» ceCa 
Bcaxyx) OTBiTCTBeHHOcTt aa npoHciuefliuee. 

Obh nopB^aioTb oAHHaicoBo Bcmcis BUCTyiuieHia, ci. 
KaKOft tfH CTOpOHU. OBH HH HCXOAHJ1H, BT, OCOCeHHOCTH 

npiHHiiaa bo BBHuaHie, no ohh npftxajiH bt, Pocciw cr, 
Baae»AOi 6un CBBAtTejiHMH oOpaaoBaHia cBOfloABaro 
IlpaBHTejibCTBa, ocHOBaHsaro Ha nopaAKt b npaBt. 

nepeBoporb flBBjica catACTBiem, BUCiyiuieHia pyc- 
CKBTb npOTBBT, CaWHXT. BC6 pyCCKHXT, H CTpOrO FOBOpfl 
COW3HHMUT, H6 CJI'fcAOBajIO <5bl BMtlUHBaTbCH BT, 8T0 CO- 
OuTie; HeciioTpa ea bto, npeACTaBHTejiH Cokwhhxt, .Zlep 
x&Rb, npHHBMaa bo BHBManie HacTonmee noaoaceBie bc- 
mefl, CHHTaiorb ce6a o6a3&RHUMH npanaTh Mipu kt, ne- 
MeAJieHHOMy ocBoCoatAeHiio apecTOBaHHUxT, M.ieHOBT, Ilpa- 
BBTeJlbCTBa H KT> HXT> B03Bpam6HiK) BT, Apxaili eJlbCK'L. 

Mu BBAteuca, bto no npHBeAefliH bt, HcnojiHeBie no- 
cjrfeAHaro, Oynerr, APCTHrayTO corjiawenie, He ao3bo- 
Jiaiomee nOBTopeflia TaKoro nenaJibHaro coObin'a, h koto- 
poe COeAHBHTT, BCiXT, pyCCKHXT, BT> PopbOt 3a B03C03;ia- 

uie Poahhu. 

Texymia A’feJia bt, CtBepeofl OfljiacTH aojukbu nowa 
npoAOJiataTbca cbohmt, nepeAOMT,, u npeACTaBHTejiH Co- 
K)3 huxt, /IepacaBT, nparjiamaKm, bc^xt, pyccKHXT, jiioGh- 
mnxT, cbok) PoABBy 3aHBMaTbca cbohmh AkaaMH ct, non- 
boA yBtpeHHOCTLio, no HHKaKia nocaraTenbCTBa h& hxt. 
cBoCoAy He (fyAyn, nonymeHbi CoiosHHBaMH. 

AMepBRaacKiA IIoco.tt, A. P. OpMCMCt. 

<J>paHnyacKifl Iloeojrb HyaiBCt. 

AmviiAcKifl noBipeHHUfl bt, .HfcnaxT, JIhhamA. 

HTBJIbaBCKiA riocjiaHHHKT, TopptTf. 


Facsimile of the Ambassadors’ Proclamation of September 6, 1918. 
From the author’s collection. 
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Francis, American Ambassador 
J. Noulens, Ambassadeur de France 
Torretta, Ministre d’Italic 

F. 0. Lindley, His Britannic Majesty’s Commissioner* 1 

This proclamation was not too well received owing to its non-par¬ 
tisan tone.* 1 The average citizen remained bewildered reading the 
contradictory texts of Chaplin's order and proclamation, of the “in¬ 
cendiary circular” of Dedusenko and Ivanov, and of the appeal of the 
Allied Ambassadors which were often found posted side by side on 
telegraph jtoles and walls." But there was no sign of any disorder in 
the streets, except that the military patrols had been reinforced.** 

The next few days were uneventful. The Ambassadors had de¬ 
cided to restore the authority of the deposed government but only 
after imposing upon the Russian ministers certain conditions “which 
would enable them to cooperate with the military without friction.”* 6 
But there was no unanimity among the Allied diplomats. While 
Francis was of the opinion to restore the government without change, 
Noulens, who had previously supported the socialists, insisted on the 
formation of a new government of a more moderate composition. To 
him now “Mensheviks and Socialist-Revolutionaries were no less un¬ 
governable than they were incapable of governing.” 66 The Italian en¬ 
voy sided with Francis. As for Lindley, he tried to reconcile both 
points of view, hampered as he was by the actions of General Poole 
who was issuing orders without submitting them for the approval of 
the diplomatic corps. Thus in the evening of September 8, when it 
became apparent that a strike, called by a workers’ committee, was 
imminent, and just a few hours before the return of the government, 
Poole issued the following order: 

1. Since Commander Chaplin has resigned the post of commanding 
officer and has asked to be retired, I hereby appoint Rear-Admiral 
Ivanov commander of all the armed forces of the Northern Region in 
addition to his other duties. 

2. ... In the case of any disturbances or strikes I hereby announce 
that the guilty persons will be arrested immediately and court-martialed 
according to the rules of martial law which prevails in the city. 67 

In the meantime Chaikovski and his colleagues were on board a 
British warship on their way back to Archangel. They arrived in 
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sight of Archangel in the morning of September 8, but were kept on 
board all day. Late at night they were permitted to go ashore. On 
landing they were met by Lindley who obtained from them an assur¬ 
ance that they would issue no public statement until they had con¬ 
ferred with the Allied diplomats. 48 Then they took their seats in the 
automobile of the American Ambassador which brought them into 
town. 4 * 

But Chaikovski did not keep his promise. Before attending a con¬ 
ference with the Ambassadors he issued the following proclamation 
signed by all the eight ministers: 

The activity of the Supreme Administration of the Northern Region, 
interrupted by the attempt of a reactionary coup d’etat, has been resumed 
with the help of our Allies. 

(Here followed a description of the arrest of the government and of 
the intervention of the Allied Ambassadors.) 

Having returned to the fulfillment of its duties and of its rights with 
its membership intact, the Supreme Administration expresses its thanks 
to the population of the Northern Region for the moral support it has 
received. 70 

The reason for breaking his word was obvious. Fearing the coming 
pressure from the diplomats, Chaikovski wanted to place on record 
the fact that all of the government were functioning as before. But 
this maneuver did not succeed. 

The returned government and the Ambassadors met on September 
9 at noon. It soon developed that the views of the two parties were 
not identical. The Supreme Administration regarded themselves re¬ 
stored to their full authority from the moment of their return. Natu¬ 
rally they felt encouraged by the testimonies of popular support they 
had received from many quarters. Indeed, not only were letters and 
telegrams pouring in, but peasants, some of them armed, were be¬ 
ginning to come to the city in order to protect and aid them. 71 The 
Ambassadors, on the other hand, were inclined to take the ground 
that they themselves had been in supreme control ever since the kid¬ 
napping of the government. 72 They were not now disposed to recog¬ 
nize it again before it made concessions to them, for the opportunity 
seemed good to settle some questions which had previously caused 
friction, and especially to get rid of certain ministers. Under these 
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circumstances the meeting led to sharp discussion rather than to 
agreement. It was adjourned without reaching any decision. And 
Francis reported that “returned ministers propose unreasonable con¬ 
ditions.’' 7 * 

The next morning, September 10, the situation was somewhat 
alarming. There was and there was not at the same time any govern¬ 
ment, since the ministers were back but not attending to their func¬ 
tions pending an agreement with the Allied diplomats. In the mean¬ 
time a general strike had set in, in defiance of the warning of General 
Poole. However, the military were able to prevent stoppage of work 
in several branches. The street cars, for instance, were run by Ameri¬ 
can soldiers. Since the preceding afternoon “they were acting as 
motormen and conductors but collecting no fares, public riding free 
and every car crowded to capacity.’’ 74 

That afternoon Chaikovski made a formal declaration to the Am¬ 
bassadors that complete solidarity existed between himself and his 
ministers and that rather than have anyone resign they would all 
withdraw, presumably leaving the task of administration to the Am¬ 
bassadors who were not anxious in the least to assume, even tempo¬ 
rarily, this burden. Chaikovski added, however, that he and his 
colleagues were willing to make additions to their number, and when 
he was asked if he would consent to certain interchanges of portfolios 
already held, he made no objection. This smoothed matters over. 
Chaikovski was then informed (although it was no secret) that there 
had been dissatisfaction with Maslov as Minister of War, and that 
people disapproved of the record of the Minister of Labor, Likhach. 
These statements evoked no serious protest and it was suggested that 
Colonel Durov might be a good man for Minister of War. The Am¬ 
bassadors then agreed to the reinstatement of the government. The 
conference adjourned in good spirit to be resumed the next day. 76 

The next day, September 11, everything indicated that the crisis 
was coming to an end. The strike was lifted and life was returning to 
normal. Then a bombshell burst. Unknown to the government an 
order was issued the day before by Poole establishing preliminary 
censorship, covering all publications, to be administered by the Chief 
of the Allied Intelligence Office, Colonel Thornhill (later this function 
was entrusted to the office of the Military Governor, Colonel Do- 
nop). 7 ‘ Chaikovski appeared at the conference with all of his col¬ 
leagues. In trembling hands he held up the new number of the Veslnik 
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(the Official Gazette) which had been unmercifully censored. 77 He 
then announced that since the zone occupied by the Allied forces was 
so narrow, with little prospect of its being enlarged soon, the existence 
in the Northern Region of subordinate organs of Russian state 
government and of organs of self-government or local administration 
was quite sufficient. Under these circumstances the government had 
decided to resign as a body and to entrust the provisional administra¬ 
tion of the region to Colonel Durov as Governor General subject to 
the authority of the All-Russian Government, a Directorate of three 
chosen at Samara, word of whose existence had lately been confirmed. 
He spoke bitterly about the conditions resulting from recent events 
and admitted that the government’s decree of mobilization had met 
with disappointing response. 78 Then he added that he had decided to 
make the news public at the opening meeting of the Zemstvo repre¬ 
sentatives of the Province of Archangel which was to take place that 
evening. The Ambassadors were rather taken aback and without 
arguing the main question, they urged Chaikovski not to make any 
statement until they had thought the matter over and had conferred 
with him on the following day. To which he finally consented. 7 * 

That night at the meeting of the representatives of the Zemstvo the 
government received rather a cool reception. Only after the appear¬ 
ance of the Allied Ambassadors and a speech by Francis on behalf of 
the entire diplomatic corps in favor of the government did the gather¬ 
ing warm up and eventually announce its support of the reinstated 
ministers. 80 

The next morning, September 12, Lindley attempted, but without 
success, to persuade Chaikovski to remain in power as Governor 
General. The Ambassadors then decided to ask him to accept the 
position of delegate of the Directorate of Samara, and suggested that 
Dedusenko, as a civilian, be associated with Colonel Durov. 81 This 
Chaikovski declined also. At this juncture the Ambassadors did not 
seem to be in agreement. Francis objected to the resignation of the 
government because “it would strengthen central Soviet and give 
Allied occupancy the appearance of military invasion.” 8 * His col¬ 
leagues, however, “did not attach great importance to government’s 
departure saying civil and military cannot function in such narrow 
zone without friction.” 8 * Desirous of imposing certain conditions on 
the reinstated government, the Ambassadors were afraid at the same 
time to be left holding the bag. 

77 “Atempted Revolution . ..p. 5. 7 * Foreign Relations, n, 534-535. 

7 * “Attempted Revolution . ..p. 5. ** Nouleni: op. eit., p. 221. 

•' “Attempted Revolution ..,,” p. 5, 11 Foreign Relations, n, 537. 

"Ibid., n, 535. 
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The conferences with Chaikovski and his colleagues continued for 
two weeks, during which time Chaikovski vacillated between resign¬ 
ing and staying on but nevertheless started conversations with repre¬ 
sentatives of local interests for the purpose of broadening the base of 
the government. In the course of these two weeks Francis reported 
almost every other day about the “very near immovable” decision of 
the government to resign.® 4 Finally the date of September 25 was set 
as the day when the government was to make its decision public and 
Chaikovski himself was to leave for England and France as a dele¬ 
gate of the Samara government. 

During that time the government started cleaning house by issuing 
a scries of decrees. On September 12 it abolished the office of Com¬ 
mander of the Armed Forces of the Northern Region and created 
that of a Governor-General with the functions of a Commander. 84 
The next day it declared all orders issued by Chaplin beginning with 
September 6 as null and void. 8 ’ The same day Rear-Admiral Ivanov, 
who had been appointed by Chaplin as Commander of the Naval 
Forces and later by Poole as Commander of all the Armed Forces, 
was relieved of all his functions as of September 6. 88 On September 14, 
Colonel Durov was appointed Governor-General with Major-General 
Samarin as his assistant for military affairs and former district at¬ 
torney de Rorkard as his assistant for civil affairs. 8 * Colonel Durov 
assumed his duties on September 18." n But what Chaikovski and his 
colleagues wanted most, i.e., to try Chaplin and his associates by a 
court-martial, both Poole and the Ambassadors prevented their 
doing Frarci-r'--wop-v.5e.- 1 m!,'. 1 because he feared “it would 

'cm:'.! ir rr\c.:I nc i!,r Its•:,-.>■ : F'rench officers were behind 

Chaplin."* 1 

When September 25 came, Chaikovski announced to the by now 
thoroughly bewildered Ambassadors that he and his colleagues had 
decided to remain in office since the news of the establishment of an 
All-Russian government in Samara proved to be premature. 92 

In the meantime in his first order the new Governor-General, 
( oloncl Durov, had branded the coup d'etat of September 5-6 as 
"a crime of adventurers” and had aroused an influential group of 
Russian officers. Thereupon General Poole complained to the Am¬ 
bassadors, receiving the support of both Lindley and Noulens. To 

M IM.. ii. 5.M. 5.4ft, 5.W. 541. 542. “ Noulens. op. dl ., p. 222. 

“ Vtslmii. No. 28. September 18. 1918, p. 1. 

" /Wrf., No. 27. September 17. 1918, p. 1. 

" fW., No. 28. September 18, 1918, p i. •» Ibid., p. 2. 

" Ibid , No. .K>. September 20, 1918, pi. 

" hot tip Relation, it, 526. » Noulens: op. cit., p. 222. 
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smooth things over Francis proposed that neither the government 
nor Poole nor Durov should issue any proclamations or orders with¬ 
out the approval of Allied Ambassadors. But the proposal was re¬ 
jected." 

Under the threat of serious disturbances in the Russian armed 
forces and increased pressure from the Ambassadors, the government 
heeded to reason and proposed, in the morning of September 27, the 
creation of a small executive body of five members to include non- 
party members and representatives of local interests." By that time 
three members of the original government, Maslov, Dedusenko, and 
Likhach, all Socialist-Revolutionaries, had left Archangel for Siberia 
without, however, resigning their ministerial posts." But in the after¬ 
noon of the same day Chaikovski announced that side by side with 
the new government the old government would remain in a body to 
act as a legislative organ." 

That evening Lindley wrote the following scathing letter: 

Archangel, September 27, 1918. 10 p.m. 

My dear Mr. Chaikovski: 

I have just heard that the government intends to remain in a body 
as a supreme legislative organ in the region and that the new executive 
organ, about which we talked this morning, would be subject to the 
authority of thi old government. 

1 must admit that it came as a complete surprise to me as well as to 
the Italian envoy who was with me when this news reached me. I am 
certain that it will be a surprise for the French and American Ambas¬ 
sadors as well since we all thought that the new executive organ will be 
in fact the new government. 

I do not know what you intend to promulgate tomorrow, but I must 
warn you, that if the proclamation contains provisions for the old govern¬ 
ment to remain, we will consider ourselves as having been misled by you. 
Therefore I think that it would be wise for you to find out the exact 
situation before you pronounce yourself, although a proclamation con¬ 
cerning the new executive organ alone meets with no opposition. 

I hope that I have been misinformed concerning this new legislative 
organ since I can hardly understand what might be its function. The 
only thing that is needed here under the present circumstances is an 
executive organ capable of issuing decrees. Taking into consideration 
the present unbalanced and limited state of authority in the Northern 
Region, a legislative organ would be a laughable proposition. 

I fully understand that members of the Constituent Assembly occupy 

" Foreign Relations, n, 543-544. “ Noulens: op. cit., p. 223. 

" Melgunov: op. cit., 87. After their arrival in Siberia they were arrested by order of 
Admiral Kolchak (Chaplin: loc. cit., p. 30). M Noulens: op. cit., p. 223. 
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a special position and represent the legal legislative authority in Russia, 
but this does not mean that it is right and reasonable for half a dozen 
of such members, some of whom are not even present here any more, to 
claim to be a legislative organ.* 7 

Chaikovski submitted to diplomatic pressure and abandoned his 
plans for a legislative organ. And during the next two days members 
of the government turned over their authority to him in order to 
facilitate his task in forming a new executive organ.* 8 Thereafter the 
Ambassadors dealt with Chaikovski alone and soon extracted from 
him the long-awaited promise of amnesty for all the perpetrators of 
the coup d'etat after Poole had personally guaranteed to prevent the 
recurrence of any such attempt.** 

On September 30 General Poole issued an order announcing the 
amnesty but warning the military that in the future “any attempt at 
disturbance will be severely punished." 100 The next day, October 1, 
a decree stating that the government had decided “to close forever 
every case connected with the coup d’etat and subsequent events” 
was promulgated by Chaikovski. 101 Commander Chaplin, who had 
taken refuge on an English warship, was now free again. 

Finally, on October 7, came the much awaited announcement of 
the formation of a new government. It was signed by Chaikovski and 
read in part: 

The task, assigned to me by the Supreme Administration, of forming 
a government of the Northern Region which should meet the require¬ 
ments of the present moment, has been accomplished. I have formed a 
Provisional Government composed of the following: 

N. V. Chaikovski, President of the Provisional Government and Chief 
of the Departments of Foreign Affairs and Agriculture; 

Colonel B. A. Durov (formerly of the General Staff), Governor-Gen¬ 
eral and Commander of the Russian Troops in the Northern Region 
and Chief of the Departments of War, Interior, Communications, 
Post and Telegraph; 

Prince I. A. Kurakin (former manager of the State Bank at Arch¬ 
angel), Acting Chief of the Department of Finance; 

N. V. Mefodiev (a local merchant), Chief of the Departments of 
Commerce, Industry, and Food Supply; 

S. N. Gorodetski (former Chief Justice of the District Court of Arch¬ 
angel), Chief of the Department of Justice; 

P. Y. Zubov, Chief of the Department of Education and Secretary 
to the Provisional Government of the Northern Region. 

" Mlnu: op. oil., pp. 45-46. « Vtitnik, No. 45, October 9, 1918, p. 1. 

" Ftnipt Rotations, n, 548. 

l " Kartutt, No. 40, October J, 1918, p. 1. '« Id. 
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The Provisional Government comes into existence under unique cir 
cu instances, at a time when war is being waged against Bolsheviks am 
Germans, when the general aims and interests of the Allies must tak 
precedence over local affairs. ■ . . That is why we find it necessary t 
subordinate our local and class interests and to consider chiefly how t 
make possible and effective our collaboration with the Allies—with thei 
military as well as diplomatic representatives . . 

Thus came to an end the Supreme Administration of the Norther 
Region. It had assumed a role incommensurate with the needs o 
place and time. It had been attacked and it could not defend itsel 
since its very authority rested on a flimsy basis. It had been coverei 
with ridicule in the night of September 5-6 and it never recoverei 
from that. Chaplin’s aim was achieved: the new government wa 
stripped of socialists with the exception of Chaikovski himself. S 
was the aim of both Poole and the Ambassadors—to have a govern 
ment in North Russia but a government under their control. 

University of Maryland 

'» Ibid., No. 45, October 9, 1918, p. 1. 



LANGUAGE AND EDUCATION IN 
THE SOVIET UKRAINE 1 

By HAROLD R. WEINSTEIN 

One of the most painful lessons mankind has learned since the rise 
of nationalism in the last hundred years is that language diversity 
fosters conflicts between states and among peoples living within one 
state but speaking different languages. Conversely, language uni¬ 
formity makes for unity. In the nineteenth and twentieth centuries 
most governments have strongly desired such uniformity. In some 
countries, as in America, assimilation into one language has been 
achieved by allowing national groups the free use of their native 
languages, and by relying upon the advance of education and of 
commercial and industrial development to break down the barriers 
those languages erect between various linguistic groups. In the period 
before the First World War, many governments sought language uni¬ 
formity by forcibly repressing the languages of minorities, by Ger¬ 
manizing, Magyarizing, Russifying their national minority groups. Of 
no government was this more true than of that of the old Russian 
Empire, in which the “minorities” — that is, the groups other than 
the Great-Russians - constituted over half the population. But by 
attempting to suppress the languages of the Ukrainians, Georgians, 
Tatars and so on, the Tsarist regime did not achieve its goal of 
unity; rather, it aroused a host of nationalist movements which put 
language repression first on the bill of grievances against the govern¬ 
ment and which helped drive Tsarism to its death. 

Lenin believed that the Tsarist method defeated its own ends and 
that the goal of unity had to be approached by other paths. First of 
all, literacy would have to precede any attempt to obtain language 
uniformity: as long as none other than oral means of communication 
existed between the minorities and the Russians, the Russian lan¬ 
guage could not really permeate the minorities and break down their 
national horizons. Literacy, of course, could be most easily reached 
by universal education in the minority languages themselves. Then, 
once the art of reading was mastered and great cultural vistas were 
opened to the minorities, they would be in a position to go ahead and 
adopt Russian as a second language. The Russian language would 
appeal to them because it is the language of a stronger culture than 

' Thi* atudy ia baaed on material gathered for a book on the policy of the Soviet Union 
with regard to national minorities. The book is being written under a grant from the Colum¬ 
bia Univeraity Council for Research in the Social Sciences, and it is being aponsored by Pro- 
feuora Carlton J. H. Hayes and Geroid Tinquiry Robinson of Columbia Univeraity. 
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those the minorities possessed; and the necessity for knowing Russian 
would be heightened by drawing the minorities into the industrial, 
commercial and political life of the country as a whole. Meanwhile, 
literacy in the minority languages would facilitate the spread of com¬ 
munist doctrines stressing the international solidarity of the working- 
class against capitalism. To achieve unity while allowing the free use 
of minority languages might be the long — and perhaps very dan¬ 
gerous — way around, but Lenin believed it would be the only effec¬ 
tive way in a backward, heterogeneous country like Russia. 

The Soviet leaders were so certain that eventual lingustic uniform¬ 
ity could be attained only through temporary diversity that they 
went further in emphasizing minority languages than any state has 
ever gone: they made vigorous attempts to foster the actual use of 
the minority languages, to “nationalize” (i.e., “Ukrainize,” “Arme- 
nianize,” “Tartarize”) political organizations, administrative appara¬ 
tus, factory managements, trade-unions, military units, newspapers, 
books, theatres and schools, among the minorities. In their desire to 
retreat from the old Imperial policy of Russification, they leaned over 
so far backward that they introduced the element of compulsion in 
the opposite direction: they forced the national minorities and the 
Russians living among them to use the local languages in political, 
economic and cultural life, stopping short only at the threshold of the 
individual’s private world. The ultimate effect of this policy upon the 
increase or decrease of nationalism among the minorities is not yet ap¬ 
parent, and the fate of such nationalism may hinge upon such factors 
as economic prosperity, political liberty and developments in the field 
of international relations; but the process of nationalizing the politi¬ 
cal, economic and cultural life of the minorities is an experiment 
which deserves more attention from the non-Soviet political and 
scholarly world than it has received. 

In the field of education, the Soviet regime has followed a four-fold 
policy: first to establish a school system embracing all children; sec¬ 
ondly, to promote the spread of communist doctrines by integrating 
them into the curriculum; thirdly, to nationalize the school system 
by introducing the languages of the minorities as the languages of in¬ 
struction in schools attended by children of the minorities; and, 
fourthly, to pave the way for eventual assimilation by providing for 
the study of Russian as a separate subject in the schools of the 
minorities. The first two aspects of this policy are complex subjects, 
each of which deserves a separate study. The present discussion will 
therefore treat only of the linguistic phases of the Soviet educational 
policy: the nationalization of education — that is, the use of minority 
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languages as the media of instruction; and the study of Russian as a 
separate subject 

In setting out to nationalize education, the Soviet regime has en¬ 
countered many obstacles: Russian nationalists — and there were 
some even among the Communists — opposed the policy; text-books 
and teachers were scarce; and the more backward minorities did not 
even possess a written language of their own. As the exigencies of 
space prevent the investigation of all the problems encountered in 
the nationalization of education, this study will be limited to examin¬ 
ing the policy as applied in the Ukraine; that is, to the Ukrainians and 
to the other minorities — Poles, Jews, Germans and others — living 
among them. The Ukrainians, it may be noted, are the largest minor¬ 
ity in the Soviet Union; they are the most significant from the point 
of view of current international relations; and the difficulties encoun¬ 
tered by the nationalization policyin the Ukraine were sufficiently com¬ 
plex to provide some insight into the policy as a whole. 

Among the Ukrainians, as among the other minorities, the national¬ 
ization of education has stemmed from the program on the national 
question which Lenin formulated before the overthrow of the Tsarist 
regime. 'I'his program, intended to overcome minority nationalism, 
had to assign a conspicuous place to the language question. To many 
Ukrainians the treatment of their language by the Imperial govern¬ 
ment appeared even more onerous than the political oppression which 
was meted out to Russians and Ukrainians alike. The Ukrainian lan¬ 
guage was regarded by the government as an uncouth dialect of the 
Russian language; it was harried from the schools; and it was badg¬ 
ered throughout the literary, scholarly and theatrical worlds. The re¬ 
sulting Ukrainian nationalism, Lenin believed, was a threat to the 
international unity of the Ukrainian and Russian masses, a unity he 
regarded as essential for the achievement of socialism; and this 
Ukrainian nationalism would have to be met with the promise of lin¬ 
guistic equality for the Ukrainians and for all other nationalities. 
'Phis conception was written into the program on the national ques¬ 
tion adopted by the Bolshevik wing of the Russian Social-Democratic 
Workers’ Party in 1913, a program which was first intended to apply 
to a period of ‘‘capitalist democracy” but was retained after the es¬ 
tablishment of the Soviet government in 1917. The first point in the 
program stated: “Insofar as national peace is possible in a capitalist 
society, which is based on exploitation, profits and wrangling, such 
peace is obtainable only by means of a thoroughly, consistently demo¬ 
cratic, republican governmental structure, guaranteeing complete 
equality to all nations and languages, and by the inclusion, in. the con- 
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stitution of a basic law nullifying every kind of privilege of one natioi 
and every kind of violation of the right of the national minorities.”* 

While defending this point in the program, Lenin explained that hi 
did not desire to turn Russia into a "Babelesque confusion” in whicl 
one national group could not communicate with another; and hi 
thought that sooner or later the minorities of Russia would becomi 
assimilated, probably through adopting the Russian language hi 
cherished so highly and which he expected would be taught as a sub 
ject in the schools.* However, Lenin argued, such assimilation coulc 
be achieved not by compulsion, not by the Tsarist method of rcpres 
sion, but by the natural process of commercial and industrial devel 
opment and intercourse. To force the minorities to study the Russiar 
language by “the use of the stick” merely estranged them and turner 
them against that language. If, on the other hand, the minorities 
were allowed to use their own language in education, they would will 
ingly accept the study of Russian also and would, as in America 
voluntarily use it because of its advantage in economic intercourse 
Hence, wherever minorities lived compactly, their languages woulc 
be used as the medium of instruction in the schools; and where mem 
bers of minorities were isolated among other nationalities, they 
would be given the opportunity to study the language of their national 
ity. 

Although the Provisional Government, ushered in by the February 
Revolution in 1917, intended to alter the policy of Russification anc 
proclaimed linguistic freedom for the minorities, it did not succeed ir 
overcoming the hostility of the minority nationalists who were ther 
rapidly extending their influence among the peasantry. The Provi¬ 
sional Government, for example, wrangled with the Ukrainian na¬ 
tionalists not only on the question of political autonomy, but also or 
the expediency of Ukrainizing some of the army units; and in the 
Ukraine itself the former Tsarist officials remaining at their posts ob¬ 
structed the Ukrainization of the school system. As the discontent ol 
the peasantry with the land policy of the Provisional Government fed 
the flames of Ukrainian nationalism, Lenin was more than ever re¬ 
solved to overcome minority hostility by, among other things, estab¬ 
lishing linguistic equality. 

After the October Revolution had put the Bolsheviks in control, 
the Soviet regime introduced into the schools the policy of national 

* VKP(b) r Rjaoljucijack i Retenijack Sadov, Konferencii i Ptenumov Ti.K., IS9S- 
1932 (Moscow, 1933), i, 238-240. 

* For the views of Lenin contained in this paragraph, see Lenin, V. I., Soiinenija (Mos¬ 
cow, 1935), xvi, pp. 509, 551-554, 595-596; xvu, pp. 66, 89, 114-115, 133,139-154, 178- 
181, 361. 
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languages as the medium of instruction. Lenin stigmatized as “Great- 
Russian Chauvinists,” those people in the Commissariat of Education 
who favored teaching only in the Russian language; and referring 
specifically to the Ukrainians in a resolution he wrote for the Central 
Committee of the Communist Party, he stated that if the Bolsheviks 
wanted to overcome the hostility of the Ukrainian peasants (a hostil¬ 
ity quite clearly evident during the Civil War from 1918 to 1920), the 
Ukrainian language could not be pushed into the background of 
cither educational or political life. 4 Stalin argued that education in the 
minority languages would facilitate the raising of the cultural level 
of the minorities to that of the Russians and would thereby forge 
bonds of union between them. 4 The educational policy for the minori¬ 
ties, he stated, must have it as its aim: “to develop national culture; 
to build up a wide network of courses and schools for both general 
education and vocational and technical training, teaching in the na¬ 
tive languages, for the purpose of training Soviet, party, trade-union 
and economic cadres from among the native people.”* These views of 
Lenin and Stalin were incorporated into party resolutions, adopted 
in the decade after 1919, on education and on national policy gener¬ 
ally. 7 

It was, of course, much easier to make speeches and pass resolutions 
than to realize the aims set forth therein. Even in the relatively ad¬ 
vanced Ukraine it promised to be very difficult to establish a “wide 
network” of schools giving instruction in the national languages. The 
heritage of buildings, school supplies and qualified teachers be¬ 
queathed by Tsarism was meager in comparison with the needs of a 
regime aspiring to universal education: in the Kiev Educational Dis¬ 
trict, for example, only twenty-two of every thousand people attend¬ 
ed school in 1913.* Educational facilities, moreover, were reduced by 
the disastrous Civil War, during which constant fighting, famine, 
typhus, cholera, economic collapse and bankruptcy levied a high tax 
on the educational system; and the lack of funds and personnel long 
hampered its recuperation.* By 1924 the system approached its status 

• Ibid., \xiv, pp. 1S5, 552 -554. 

• J. Stalin, Sloti i Refi ok Vkrainr (Kiev, 1936), pp. 111-112,194-195. 

• J. Stalin, Marxism ami the National and Colonial Question (New York, 1935), p. 208. 

' VKPIk) v Resoljucijack . . . l, pp. 155,637. 

( ' Kiev Educational District comprised the provinces of Kiev, Poltava, Podolia, 
Volhynia and Chernigov. The number o( pupils is from Ministerstvo Narodnogo Pros- 
vieshcheniia, V stpodanmiii (Met, 1912 (St. Petersburg, 1915), p. 196. The estimate of 
the population is from Centralny StalistiCeski Komitet, EUgodnik Rossii, 1912 (St. 
Petersburg, 1913), pp. 33-59. 

• For the eondiUon of the educational system up to 1924, see Urkainska Socialistiina 
Radionska Respnblika. Zbirnih Spravotdan Narodnkk Komisarijatio i cenlralnkk ustamn 
l; S K K ,a VpoinmUnick Narodnkk Komisarijain R.S.F.S.R. 5-mu Vseukrainskomu 
Z. aitm Rad Ukraini. Otiel Narodnogo Komisarioti Osvili U.S.R.R. ta 1920 rik ( Kkarkot, 
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under Tsarism, but a long road had to be travelled before all childrer 
would have an opportunity to attend schools. Buildings would hav< 
to be constructed, teachers trained, text-books written and pub 
lished. The Ukrainian government first endeavored to provide “ele 
mentary” or four-year schools for all children from eight to twelve 
years of age, then to expand these schools into “incomplete middle’ 
or seven-year schools, and finally to replace these with “complete 
middle” or ten-year schools; and, in the meanwhile, the govemmen 
established technical schools and higher educational institutions t< 
train engineers, doctors, actors and other types of “socialist cadres.’ 
This quantitative growth of the school system was matched by it: 
growth qualitatively, as measured from the point of view of the lan 
guage policy. In spite of the shortages of teachers knowing Ukrainiai 
and the languages of the other minorities, the almost complete ab 
sence of text-books in these languages, and the appearance of consid 
erable opposition on the part of political leaders, of teachers and ever 
of parents, the Russian language was gradually replaced as the me 
dium of instruction by the other languages. 

As early as March 1919 an order of the Commissariat of Educatior 
of the newly re-established Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republic de 
dared that the Russification policy was abrogated; that the Commis 
sariat would aid in the development of the long-repressed Ukrainiar 
language; and that “in view of the elimination of a govemmenta 
language as such, and of the declaration that all local languages art 
equal, the Commissariat of Education gives the local population th< 
right to determine in which language teaching must be carried on ir 
the schools, safeguarding simultaneously the interests of [other] na 
tional groups.” 10 Wherever the language of instruction remainec 
Russian, a second language — also chosen by the local population it 
self — was to be taught as a special subject. In September 1920 thii 
provisional order was strengthened by a law of the Ukrainian Counci 
of People’s Commissars. The law instructed the Commissariat of Ed 
ucation to draw up a plan for schools of all grades and categories wit! 
Ukrainian as the language of instruction. 11 Ukrainian was to b< 
studied as an obligatory subject in all teacher-training institution: 
and was to be used as the language of instruction in some of them 
The law also ordered the Government Publishing House to issue “e 
sufficient quantity of text-books as well as belles-lettres and other pub' 
lications in the Ukrainian language.” 

1921), pp. 3-6; Zbirnik Uzakontn ta Rosporiadlen Robitniio-Seljanskogo Urjady Ukraini a 
1924 rik, 1924, part 1, sec. 271, pp. 800-803; Sojuz Robotnikov ProsveMenija S.S.S.R. 
Pjatyvsesojuxnyi S’etd Sojuxa Robotnikov Prome&emjo S.SS.R. Slenografiteski Otlel (Mos 
cow, 1925), pp. 172-174. “ Zbirnik Utakonen . . ., 1919, sec. 260, p. 347. 

“ Ibid., 1920, part 1, sec. 509, pp. 712-713. 
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During 1923 and 1924 several laws designed to provide elementary 
education for all children specified that this education was to be con¬ 
ducted in Ukrainian where that nationality predominated, and in the 
languages of the “national minorities” (minorities within the Ukrain¬ 
ian nationality — Poles, Germans, Jews, Czechs and so forth) wher¬ 
ever these minorities formed compact groups. 1 * The laws outlined a 
series of practical measures to make this rule effective: teachers 
knowing Ukrainian were to be assigned to schools in which they were 
needed; text-books and other reading materials in Ukrainian were to 
be increased; pedagogical schools and courses were to be transferred 
to Ukrainian; pedagogical journals were to be Ukrainized; and all 
classes for teaching illiterates and semi-literates, except those for the 
non-Ukrainian minorities, were to be conducted in Ukrainian. Provi¬ 
sion was also made for the obligatory study of Ukrainian as a separate 
subject in all schools being conducted in other languages. 

These laws gave impetus to the process of Ukrainizing the “gen¬ 
eral" (elementary, incomplete middle and middle) schools; and the 
process was aided by the presence of many nationalists who had for¬ 
merly opposed the Soviet regime but who had been pardoned and put 
to work in the Commissariat of Education. In 1923, according to 
a newspaper report, 47 percent of the general schools had been 
Ukrainized, while plans had been made to provide the Ukrainian pu¬ 
pils with Ukrainian schools by 1925. 13 During the years from 1923 to 
1925 the realization of these plans was proceeding most effectively in 
the rural areas, where the largest proportion of the Ukrainian popula¬ 
tion was to be found. In the province of Kharkov, for example, 20 per¬ 
cent of the general schools in the school year 1923-24 were still using 
Russian and 49 percent were “mixed schools” — schools using Rus¬ 
sian in some classes and Ukrainian in others; but 69 percent of the 
schools in the city of Kharkov were still using Russian exclusively. 14 
A picture of the manifold difficulties encountered in this transitional 
period was presented by the district of Krolevetski in the province of 
Chernigov. 11 In 1924 instruction in the elementary schools was sup¬ 
posed to be given in Ukrainian; but a majority of the teachers hardly 
knew the language, and they actually used a jumble of Ukrainian and 
Russian. In the middle schools the situation was worse: a majority 
of the teachers not only did not know Ukrainian, but considered 
themselves exempt from learning it because they had been former 

“ nid.. 1923, part 1, sec. 430, pp 896-899; 192*, part 1, sec. 272, p. 801; 1924, part 1, 
sec. .MO, pp 9.12 9.1.1. 

u Visit (organ of the All-Ukrainian Central Executive Committee and of the Kharkov 
Provincial Executive Committee), Oct. 28, 1923. 

“ Ibid., Oct. 26,1923; see also ibid , Mar. 1,1924. 


Ibid., Oct. 2,1924. 
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teachers in the gymnasium and therefore possessed “higher qualifica¬ 
tions”; and these teachers showed “active or passive resistance” t< 
Ukrainization. In this district, as in many others, the complaint was 
made that the schools lacked Ukrainian text-books and other sue! 
reading materials. 16 

These difficulties were gradually being overcome. By 1924 the pub 
lication of text-books and children’s literature in Russian had almosi 
ceased in the Ukraine, and the publishing houses were concentrating 
on Ukrainian materials. 17 Ukrainian was being taught in all peda 
gogical schools and teacher-training courses. 16 The results of this Stef 
were apparent in 1925. In Chernigov province, for example, 67 per 
cent of the teachers had mastered Ukrainian, and the proportion o 
Ukrainian schools — which then stood at 54 percent — was beinj 
raised as rapidly as the teachers who had recently learned Ukrainiai 
could be transferred to the districts where they were needed. 19 

During 1925 and 1926 the whole process of Ukrainization wa: 
raised to the status of a “high-pressure ( udarnaja ) campaign. ’’Atten 
tion was directed even to the creches because, as one writer explained 
the early years of a child’s life are of the utmost significance in his lin¬ 
guistic development. 20 But a report from Chernigov in 1926 statec 
that the teachers were agitating among the peasantry against the 
Ukrainization of the schools; they were “striving with all their force: 
to discredit the Ukrainian language, to arouse the peasants to adopi 
resolutions against Ukrainizing the schools, and so on.” 21 This wa: 
denied by the school officials in the region from which the report 
emanated, 22 but similar items of news came from other regions. On< 
writer cited a specific teacher in the Don Basin: although she was sup 
posed to teach the Ukrainian language as a separate subject, sh< 
could hardly speak it and she referred to it as “a terribly ugly anc 
crude language.” 26 Another reporter, again from Chernigov, producec 
evidence to illustrate the hostility of both parents and teachers: be 
cause of this hostility a region with an overwhelmingly Ukrainiar 
population contained thirty-five Russian schools, one Ukrainian anc 
one mixed school. 21 

“ See ibid., Mar. 4,1924, Mar. 5,1924. 

" Ibid., Mar. 5, 1924. *• Ibid., Oct. 28,1923. 

“ Kommunist (organ of the Central Committee and of the Kharkov Provincial Com 
mitteeof the Communist Party (Bolshevik) of the Ukraine), Mar. 21,1925. 

*• Prolelarska Pravia (organ of the Kiev Regional Committee of the Communist Part) 
(Bolshevik) of the Ukraine, of the Kiev Regional Executive Committee and of the Kie\ 
Regional Trade-Union Council), Aug. 26,1926. 

“ Ibid., June 2,1926. » Ibid., July 25,1926. 

" Ibid., Sept. 26,1926. " Ibid., June 2,1926. 
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However, the Ukrainization of education slowly approached its 
goal. It is impossible to determine the actual number of Ukrainian 
children studying in Ukrainian schools, for the school statistics con¬ 
tained only the total number of children studying in Ukrainian, Rus¬ 
sian, Polish and other schools; and while some Ukrainian children 
studied in non-Ukrainian schools, many non-Ukrainian children stud¬ 
ied in Ukrainian schools. However, an approximate idea of the extent 
of Ukrainization can be gained by comparing the proportion of school 
children in Ukrainian schools with the proportion of Ukrainians in the 
total population. According to the school census of December, 1927, 
ten years after the Bolshevik Revolution, 75.8 percent of all pupils 
in elementary schools were in schools conducted entirely in Ukrain¬ 
ian ; 6.9 percent were in schools in which some classes were conducted 
in Ukrainian and some in other languages; and 10.6 per cent were in 
Russian schools.* 6 As the Ukrainians in 1927 were estimated at 80.1 
percent of the total population and the Russians at 9.2 percent, the 
elementary schools might be considered to be nearing the goal of 
Ukrainization. The seven-year schools, then the predominant type of 
middle schools, lagged behind the elementary schools because they 
were relatively more numerous in the Russianized cities; of the pupils 
in these schools, 60.7 per cent were in Ukrainian schools, 14.7 percent 
in mixed schools and 15.5 per cent in Russian schools. 

In some places, particularly in some cities, the Ukrainization policy 
overshot its mark. Whereas the Ukrainian population of Kiev was 
estimated at 41.1 percent of the total population in 1927, 49.8 percent 
of its school children were attending Ukrainian schools, 5.9 percent 
mixed schools and 30.6 percent Russian schools. 8 * The proportion of 
pupils in Ukrainian schools was also greater than the proportion of 
the Ukrainian population in Odessa and Dnepropetrovsk. This situa¬ 
tion, as shall be noted below, was regarded unfavorably by some writ¬ 
ers in the newspapers, but the charges of “over-Ukrainization” re¬ 
ceived little attention from the government until after 1933. During 
the period from 1923 to 1933 the government was concentrating its ef¬ 
forts upon suppressing Russian nationalism and upon providing the 
Ukrainian and other non-Russian nationalities with schools conduct¬ 
ed in their own languages. 

In this period much attention was also given to the Ukrainization 
of technical and higher educational institutions, but in these institu¬ 
tions the lack of teachers knowing Ukrainian, of text-books and of 
good-will was an even greater handicap than in the Ukrainization of 
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the general schools. As early as 1923 the government ordered the 
gradual Ukrainization of various technical schools (“technicums,” 
"workers’ faculties,” etc.) and of higher educational institutions 
(medical, art, pedagogical, engineering and other “institutes”) ” Va¬ 
cancies in their teaching and administrative staffs were to be filled 
preferably with people knowing Ukrainian; some courses were to be 
conducted in Ukrainian immediately; all students were obliged to 
study Ukrainian history, literature, economic geography and lan¬ 
guage; Ukrainian dictionaries and lists of Ukrainian equivalents for 
Russian scientific terms were to be issued in order to hasten Ukraini¬ 
zation. After the promulgation of this law the process of Ukrainizing 
technical and higher educational institutions proceeded under the 
constant prodding of the Commissariat of Education; 28 but by the 
summer of 1926 only a small proportion of these schools were consid¬ 
ered fully Ukrainized, the chief obstacle being that the faculties did 
not know Ukrainian: in Odessa and Kharkov, for example, only six 
percent of the professors in the higher educational institutions had 
mastered that language. 2 * At this time the Central Committee of the 
Party stepped into the picture and ordered an intensification of ef¬ 
forts to Ukrainize these institutions.** 

A lively flurry of activity to bring the technical and higher schools 
into line followed the Central Committee’s directive, which was passed 
along by the local committees.** The Commissariat of Education 
ordered the Ukrainization of all technical schools, except those serv¬ 
ing national minorities, by the beginning of the school year 1927-28.” 
The Scientific-Pedagogical Society of the Ukrainian Academy of Sci¬ 
ence held a series of conferences to improve the teaching of the 
Ukrainian language, literature and history; to work out and dis¬ 
tribute lists of Ukrainian scientific terms; and to establish Ukrainiza¬ 
tion courses for faculty members.” Finally, the Ukrainian govern¬ 
ment took a long step toward the Ukrainization of these schools when 
its basic statute on education, adopted in 1927, formulated a series of 
definite rules pertaining to technical and higher schools.* 4 All students 
entering these institutions were to be examined in their knowledge, 
unless they had graduated from Ukrainian middle schools. Professors, 
other teachers and scientific workers were to possess a knowledge of 
Ukrainian equivalent to that demanded of government officials, and 

" Zbirnik Uzabotten . . ., 1923, part 1, sec. 430, pp. 896-897. 

" E g. /Communist, Mar. 6,1925; Mar. 20,1925; ProUtarska Pravda, July 6,1926. 

” Proletarska Prtnda, July 6,1926. “ Ibid., June 26, 1926. 

" This was done, for example, by the Kiev Regional Committee of the Party.— Ibid., 
July 15,1926. *« Ibid., July 14,1926. » Ibid., July 4,1926, July 22,1926. 

*• Zbirnik Utoioncn . . 1927, part 1, sec. 157, pp. 626-628. 
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no professor or other teacher could be appointed unless he could con¬ 
duct his courses in Ukrainian * Institutions for scientific research and 
for preparing research workers, including the universities, were to be 
conducted in Ukrainian; and candidates for degrees in such institu¬ 
tions were not to be accepted until they had passed an examination in 
that language. 

Progress in Ukrainizing the technical and higher educational insti¬ 
tutions was indicated by the school census of 1927. The Ukrainian 
language was used for instruction in educational establishments em¬ 
bracing 14.2 percent of the students in the higher institutes, 33.7 per¬ 
cent of the students in the technicums and 47.4 percent of those in 
other types of technical schools.** Although the actually Ukrainized 
institutes and technicums were not numerous, many of the others 
were then undergoing Ukrainization. Establishments using both 
Ukrainian and Russian contained 74.8 percent of the students in the 
institutes, 43.7 percent of those in the technicums and 33.3 percent of 
those in other types of technical schools. Only 7.1 percent of the stu¬ 
dents in the institutes, 17.7percent of those in the technicums and 13.7 
percent in other technical schools still studied exclusively in Russian.* 7 

After 1927 the process of Ukrainization proceeded steadily, but in 
1929 the Party and the government still regarded the condition of the 
higher and technical schools pessimistically. Kossior, the secretary 
of the Central Committee of the Ukrainian Communist Party, stated 
that a considerable part of the teachers and professors in these insti¬ 
tutions were hostile to Ukrainization;** and newspaper reports bore 
him out. In Odessa, for example, Professors Tolstoi and Demetz re¬ 
fused to teach in Ukrainian and considered that all lecturers who did 
so were "renegades.”** In 1929 the Commissariat of Education was 
forced to rule that all students intending to graduate from higher edu¬ 
cational institutions would first have to pass an examination in the 
Ukrainian language equivalent to that demanded of government offi¬ 
cials. 40 

“ 0»'> students and professors coming; to the Ukraine from other republics were to be 
permitted additional time to fulfill the requirements. 

“ SliUislika Vkraini Sarodnja Osvita na Ukraini . . . , pp. 48-51. In this period tech¬ 
nicums were classified with higher educational institutions rather than with other types of 
technical or "professional” schools, which were in turn classified as middle schools. The 
other technical schools included “workers’ faculties,” “workers’ evening professional 
schools,” “schools of the working youth,” “long-term courses,” "schools of brigade appren¬ 
ticeship." and “trade-union schools." 

17 This data was given in a speech by Kossior, published in Prulelari (organ of the cen¬ 
tral Committee of the Communist Party (Bolshevik) of the Ukraine and of the All-Ukrain¬ 
ian Council of Trade-Unions), July 17, 1930. » Ibid., Jan. 8,1929. 

*• Komivmolti Vkraini (organ of the Central Committee of the Leninist Communist 
Union of the Youth of the Ukraine), Mar. 16,1929. « Prolelari, Apr. 25,1919. 
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At this time, when the whole problem of Ukrainizing the l 
Russianized Don Basin and other industrial regions in the Ul 
was being attacked, the failure to Ukrainize the school systen 
frequently mentioned. 41 Even a directive of the Central Comr 
of the Ukrainian Communist Party, in January 1930, stated tl 
the industrial regions only the schools for general education ai 
extirpating illiteracy had been Ukrainized; and the directh 
dered the Commissariat of Education to examine the faculty 
bers of the technical and higher schools on their knowled 
Ukrainian, and to take steps to insure that these people pos! 
such a knowledge. 42 

During 1930 and 1931 the reports on the Ukrainization of 
nical and higher schools were limited largely to items of “self 
cism” which pointed out obstacles or found fault with specific 
tutions and individuals. The professors in the Medical Institi 
Kharkov now knew Ukrainian, but the process of Ukrainizatio 
being retarded by the lack of Ukrainian text-books. 4 * In the Li 
Theatrical Institute in Kiev the classes were conducted in Ukra 
but the reporter complained that extra-class work was still bein 
ried on in Russian. 44 An investigation of the Institute of Com 
Cooperation and of the Veterinary Institute revealed that the n 
ity of the students still spoke Russian among themselves and tha 
professors of the former institution refused to instruct their clas 
Ukrainian. 45 Both professors and students in the Constructs 
stitute and the Chemical Institute were reported to be hostile i 
use of Ukrainian: one of the professors had been discharged fc 
reason, and the students had declared Ukrainization to be prope 
for the middle schools. Because the library lacked Ukrainian 
and only three of the hundred and twenty-two journals receivec 
in Ukrainian, the administration of the Chemical Institute wi 
braided for opposition to Ukrainization. 4 ® The Textile and IV 
Institutes were also cited as examples of the failure to Ukrainize 
erly. 47 

The years up to 1933 constituted the high-pressure peri 
Ukrainization; after 1933 the government concentrated its attt 
chiefly upon suppressing the tendency to “over-Ukrainize,” 
such a tendency was discernible, and upon rectifying the rest 
this tendency which had already appeared. This was not a nei 

“ E. g., Komsomolec Ukraini, Mmy 16,1929, June 26,1929. 

“ Prolctari, Jen. 3, 1930. “ Ibid., Feb. 16,1930. 

« Proletarska Provdo, Sept. 22, 1931. • Ibid., Oct. 4, 1931. 

<* Ibid., June 30,1931. " Ibid., Apr. 4,1931. 
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icy; it was, rather, a change of emphasis from one part of the lin¬ 
guistic policy to another. Ukrainian schools for Ukrainian children 
remained, but now the stress was placed upon schools for the na¬ 
tional minorities within the Ukrainian majority, and particularly for 
the Russian inhabitants of the Ukraine. 

The Ukrainization of education, it has been noted, was not in¬ 
tended to apply to schools in areas where there were members of 
non-Ukrainian nationalities living compactly. On the contrary, the 
educational policy anticipated that every child should have an oppor¬ 
tunity to study in his or her mother tongue. This was stated in all of 
the important legislation on the languages in the school system, be¬ 
ginning with the preliminary order of the Commissariat of Education 
in 1919. 48 A law of 1924 had altered the rule on the required size of 
classes, in order to facilitate the establishment of small schools serving 
scattered groups of the minority peoples. 4 * Other laws and directives 
in the period from 1924 to 1928 contained clauses ordering increased 
funds for general and technical education for the minorities, the prep¬ 
aration of teachers for their schools and the publication of textbooks 
in their languages. 10 Steps were frequently taken by the Commissariat 
of Education to expand the network of schools serving these peoples. 11 
The Commissariat contained a special Council of National Minori¬ 
ties, consisting of Jewish, Latvian, German, Polish, Bulgarian, Czech 
and Moldavian bureaus; and the provincial departments of education 
had inspectors for minority education, sometimes separate inspectors 
for German, Jewish, Polish or Czech schools. 14 Finally, the Commu¬ 
nist Party itself, through its directives and the speeches of its leaders 
in the period from 1924 to 1928, constantly warned that during the 
process of Ukrainization the interests of the minorities were to be 
protected.” 

Efforts to provide schools for the minorities received much public¬ 
ity between 1924 and 1928. Only a few reports can be cited. In 
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»' K.g. Viili, Mar 9, 1925; Proletarska Pravda, July 23,1927. 

" Xbirnik UiaioiuH . , 1925, part l,sec. 218, p. 587; 1925,part 1, sec.285,p. 10; 1926, 
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** 8-f’ *he directive of the Central Committee of the Pnrty in Kommunist, May 21, 
1925; the resolution of the Kiev Regional Party Committee in Proletarska Pravda, July 
15, 1926; the speech of Liubchrnko (chairman of the Ukrainian Council of People’s Com¬ 
missars) in ibid.. May 11, 1926; speeches of Kaganovich (secretary of the Central Com- 
mittec o{ the Party) and of Skripnik (Commissar of Education) and the resolution of the 
10th Congress of the Party in Dtsjali Z’itd Kommunistibnoi Pariii {Billonkiv) Ukraini, 
2f>-29 Ustopado 1927 p SHnopafunii nil (Kharkov, 1928), pp. 126, 444, 574; the resolu¬ 
tion of the All-Ukrainian Council of Trade-Unions in ProUtarska Pravda, Apr. 7, 1928. 
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Chernigov the school assigned to the Jewish language — which in 
the Soviet Union means Yiddish rather than Hebrew — was using 
that language even before the schools for Ukrainian children were 
using Ukrainian. 64 A report from Kiev described a campaign under¬ 
taken to draw Polish students into the Polish Pedagogical Institute, 
into the Polish departments of the technical schools, and into other 
Polish educational units. 65 In the meanwhile, the Jewish Pedagogical 
Institute in Kiev was being moved into a new building provided by 
the Commissariat of Education, and elementary schools were being 
established for Czechs and Assyrians. 56 Dnepropetrovsk reported that 
its German school was being enlarged. 67 The city of Kharkov found it 
could not open a school for Koreans (!) because no teachers were 
available, and the Kharkov City Committee of the Party asked the 
Vladivostok City Committee and the Communist University of the 
Toiling East to supply a few Korean teachers. 6 * 

No evidence that Kharkov ever succeeded in opening a Korean 
school has come into the hands of the author; but in 1926 the Central 
Executive Committee of the U.S.S.R. complimented the Ukrainian 
Republic on its attention to the educational needs of the minorities; 
and the school statistics for 1927 indicated that a considerable number 
of children of the minorities were studying in their own languages. Of 
all the pupils in general (four and seven year) schools, 2.9 percent 
studied in Jewish schools; 1.4 percent in German schools; 0.9 percent 
in Polish schools and 0.8 percent in schools using other minority lan¬ 
guages: Bulgarian, Czech, Hungarian, Tartar, Swedish, Greek, As¬ 
syrian and Moldavian. 6 * Schools using both Ukrainian or Russian 
and some other language or languages embraced 2.1 percent of all 
the pupils. Since Jews composed 5.4 percent of the total population, 
Poles 1.6 percent, Germans 1.4 percent and other minorities 2.1 per¬ 
cent, it is evident that many of the children of the smaller nationali¬ 
ties went to Ukrainian or Russian schools. This fact can probably be 
accounted for in part by the lack of buildings and teachers, by the 
scattered distribution of the smaller minorities and by the indiffer¬ 
ence of the smaller nationalities themselves. The Jews, for example, 
have tended to assimilate into the Russian nationality in the large 
cities and into the Ukrainian nationality in the smaller towns and vil¬ 
lages. The younger generation of Jews favor Russian or Ukrainian 
as their social language, and many Jewish parents prefer to put their 

•* Visit, Oct. 2,1924. * Prolciarsta Prauia, July 24,1926. 

« Ibid., Aug. 14,1926. ” Ibid., July 19,1926. 

“ Kommunist, May 21, 1925. 
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children into Russian or Ukrainian schools. One reporter in 1933 gave 
evidence to show that some Jewish parents had desired their children 
to attend non-Jewish schools, but that pressure had been brought to 
bear upon them by zealous officials to send their children to the Jew¬ 
ish schools newly constructed for them. 80 

As an illustration of the attitude of the children themselves, an ex¬ 
perience of the author may be pertinent. Upon visiting a Jewish 
school in Kiev, he observed that some of the pupils were carrying 
Russian text-books; and to the enquiry as to whether no Yiddish 
books existed for those subjects, several pupils replied: “Oh, yes; but 
we like to read the Russian texts better than the Yiddish.” The school 
happened to be located in the old Jewish section of Kiev, and un¬ 
doubtedly the children were sent to this school either because they 
spoke Yiddish at home (but not amongst themselves) or because of 
the superior facilities offered by a new institution; and if they had 
been able to decide for themselves, it is possible that many of these 
children would have chosen to attend Russian or even Ukrainian 
schools. Russian is the language of a culture stronger than the secular 
non-Hebrew culture conveyed by the Yiddish language in the Soviet 
Union; Russian is also the language spoken in Moscow and generally 
throughout the U.S.S.R.; and all those pupils, and parents, too, who 
ever expect to move freely about the Union must have complete mas¬ 
tery of the Russian language. What is true of the Jews is also true of 
the Poles, Germans, Czechs and others. 

That the children of the minorities had to master the Russian and 
Ukrainian languages if they desired to continue their education on 
the higher levels is indicated by the nature of the technical and higher 
educational institutions in the Ukraine. It was impossible to set up 
an electrical engineering institute for a handful of Poles or Assyrians, 
or to establish every type of higher educational institution for the 
Jews. Hence, as the statistics for 1927 indicated, most of the tech¬ 
nical and higher educational institutions taught in Ukrainian, Rus¬ 
sian or a mixture of the two. Of the students in the lower technical 
schools (technical schools other than technicums) only 1.4 percent 
studied in Jewish schools, 0.1 percent in Polish schools, 0.3 percent 
in German schools, 0.1 percent in the schools of other minorities, and 
3.0 percent studied in schools that had one or more of the minority 
languages together with either Russian or Ukrainian or both. 81 There 
were no institutes using exclusively the non-Russian and non-Ukrain¬ 
ian minority languages, although 3.9 percent of the students studied 

“ Proltlarxki 1 1‘ravdj, Mar. 29, UMJ. 
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in institutes that conducted part of their work in Russian or Ukrain¬ 
ian and part in other languages. Of the students in the technicums, 
1.5 percent studied in technicums using the Jewish language, 0.5 per¬ 
cent in those using Polish, 0.7 percent in those using German, 0.5 per 
cent in those using other non-Russian minority languages, and 0.5 
percent in technicums using Russian or Ukrainian and one or more 
of the other languages. These figures do not signify that the Jewish, 
Polish or German children were deprived of a chance to study in 
technical and higher schools; on the contrary, the non-Russian and 
non-Ukrainian student body in these establishments, as will be noted 
below, was relatively larger than the Ukrainian and Russian student 
body. 

The work of establishing schools using the languages of the smaller 
nationalities continued after 1927; in fact, it was given additional im¬ 
petus by the campaign of 1933-35 against nationalist influences in the 
Ukrainian Commissariat of Education. But before examining the 
effects of this campaign, it is necessary to note the attitude toward 
Russian schools. At the core of the process of Ukrainization was the 
transformation of Russian into Ukrainian schools; and it was not sur¬ 
prising that there appeared in at least some areas a tendency to de¬ 
prive the Russian-speaking population of an opportunity to study in 
Russian schools. This was, to be sure, not at all the intention of the 
government. In its decree in expanding general education, the All- 
Ukrainian Central Executive Committee ordered that “special at¬ 
tention be directed toward assuring schools with instruction in the 
Russian language for all children of the Russian nationality.” m But, 
as has been noted above, the proportion of pupils studying in Ukrain¬ 
ian schools in some places — especially in the larger cities — was 
greater than the proportion of Ukrainians in the population. A writer 
in Prolelarska Pravda (Proletarian Truth) claimed in 1926 that the 
general schools in Kiev were being over-Ukrainized.' 3 He was an¬ 
swered by another writer, who argued that whereas the criticism was 
based on an examination of the number of schools, there was still a 
larger proportion of classes being held in Russian than the proportion 
of Russians in the total population; and the second writer denounced 
the first for bringing grist to the mill of the enemies of the Soviet na¬ 
tional policy.* 3 The criticism was proven correct by the school statis¬ 
tics for 1927; but since the process of Ukrainization was in full swing 
and since at this time the. Party considered the Russian nationalists 

« Zbirnik Uzakonen .... 1926, part 1, sec. 453, p. 1246. 
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in the Ukraine more dangerous than the Ukrainian variety, no ac 
tional attention was given to the problem of Russian children. 

In 1933, however, the offensive against Ukrainian nationali 
occ asi oned a review of the Ukrainization process. Ukrainian natior 
ism had been considered a dangerous force since 1926, when Shumi 
and Khvilovoi — two important figures in the Ukrainian Comn 
sariat of Education — were censured for desiring “to orientUkrain 
culture on capitalist Europe rather than on socialist Moscow.” 1 
Party became still more alert to signs of nationalism after the unc 
ering in 1929 of the Society for the Emancipation of the Ukrain< 
secret organization headed by such outstanding nationalists as El 
mov, Germaize and Nikovskii. But it was the campaign against 
collect ivizatior of agriculture which occasioned the intensive ca 
pir.gn iikMir.o! <h< The Party regarded the opposition 

collectivization as the result in large part of the nationalists, an< 
set out to remove them from every branch of political, economic i 
cultural activity. The central figure in the campaign was Niche 
Skripnik, an “Old Bolshevik” who was accused of having fallen un 
the influence of his nationalist colleagues and was removed from 
position as Commissar of Education in March 1933. Even before 
removal, however, the Commissariat of Education and all of its 
tivitics were under fire. 

Charges of over-Ukrainization of the school system were f 
launched in an editorial appearing in Kommunist (the organ of 
Central Committee of the Ukrainian Communist Party) in Febru. 
1933, ami reprinted in other newspapers. The editorial said: “1 
mistakes and perversions in realizing the Ukrainization of the schc 
led in a considerable number of places to neglecting and ignoring 
interests of the national minorities and especially the needs and 
quirements of the Russian toiling masses living in the Ukrai 
Among responsible circles of the Commissariat there was concoc 
the ‘theory’ that the majority of the children in the cities, small tot 
and other labor centers speak a mixed Ukrainian-Russian jargon, i 
that therefore the majority of these children should study in 
Ukrainian language. As a result, a significant part of the Russian t 
ing masses were deprived of schools in their native language and 
tually subjected to the forced Ukrainization which the Party 1 
condemned in all of its directives.”* 4 Shortly after this editorial 
pcared, an article in Prolelarska Pravda stated that in Kiev only 
percent of the Russian children and 30 percent of the Jewish child 
studied in schools conducted in their native languages; that althoi 

» Ibid., Feb. 20, mi. 
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some of the others studied in mixed Ukramian-Russian or Ukrainiai 
Jewish schools, they were “mechanically transferred” after the fir 
four years to classes using Ukrainian." 

Zatonski, who replaced Skripnik as Commissar of Educatio 
stated that the Ukrainization of Russian children had taken place : 
Kharkov and in the Don Basin as well as in Kiev; and he pointed 1 
Krasnolutzki District, where the number of Russian schools ht 
dropped from twenty in 1930 to twelve in 1932.* 7 He also declan 
that in Kherson and Makiivitz there were no Russian elemental 
schools at all; and that in some places there had been a voluntai 
Ukrainization of Russian children because the buildings and equi] 
ment provided for the Russian schools were greatly inferior to tho 
of the Ukrainian schools. 48 Additional evidence was forthcoming 
1934 and 1935 to show some enforced Ukrainization of Polish chi 
dren and of those of other minorities, as well as of some of the Ru 
sian children; and this situation was denounced as an example of “d 
liberate nationalist wrecking.’’** 

This campaign against over*Ukrainization, however, was not ii 
tended to lead to a revival of the Russification policy. Kossior, tl 
secretary of the Central Committee of the Ukrainian Communi 
Party, was adamant on this point. He explained in 1933 that the r 
suits of over-Ukrainization would have to be eliminated becau: 
this was demanded by internationalism, “by the brotherly inte 
ests of the toilers of all the nationalities in the Ukraine.” 70 But, 1 
went on, the Russian nationalists would not be allowed to take a 
vantage of mistakes already committed in order to reverse the poli< 
of Ukrainization; on the contrary, there would be a further drive f 
“Bolshevik Ukrainization.” A similar view was taken in 1934 1 
Postishev, the assistant secretary of the Central Committee and tl 
official most actively engaged in hunting down the Ukrainian n 
tionalists. 71 

According to the latest available material, the Ukrainization 
education has kept pace with the expansion of general education, ar 
a greater proportion of pupils were studying in Ukrainian schools : 
1937 than in 1927. By 1937 the general schools embraced 5,364,8( 
children as compared with 1,678,100 in 1913 — an increase of 31 
percent over the pre-War year; and whereas twenty-two of evei 
thousand people attended elementary school in the Kiev Education 
District in 1912, in 1937 the figure for all of the Ukraine had risen 

“ Ibid., Mar. 29,1933. " Visit, May 1,1933. * Ibid., Aug. 23,1933. 

* Ibid., Jan. 16,1934 (apeech of Zatonski); Aug. 22,1934, Jan. 5,1935. 

'• Ibid., Dec. 4,1933. « Ibid., Oct. 23,1934. 
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one hundred seventeen of every thousand people. 71 The middle schools 
had expanded greatly by 1937; the fifth to tenth grades embraced 

I, 927,100 pupils in 1937 as compared with 347,900 pupils in 1928, an 
increase of 554 percent in ten years. 7 * 

While the school system was expanding quantitatively, the number 
of children studying in Ukrainian schools was also increasing. During 
the school year 1935-36, the year that marked the end of the cam¬ 
paign to check ovcr-Ukrainization, 83.0 percent of the pupils in the 
general schools were studying in the Ukrainian language. This per¬ 
centage coincides roughly with the proportion of Ukrainians in the 
total population. It also represents a higher percentage of pupils in 
Ukrainian schools than attended such schools in 1927, a fact which 
resulted from the expansion of middle schools in the rural areas and 
from the decline in the number of children attending schools in some 
of the other languages. During the school year 1935-36, 12.7 percent 
of all the pupils in the general schools studied in Russian, 1.4 percent 
in Jewish, 1.3 percent in German, 0.5 percent in Moldavian and 0.5 
percent in Polish schools. 74 In absolute numbers, there had been an 
increase between 1927 and 1935-36 in the pupils studying in the 
Russian, German, Moldavian, Tartar, Bulgarian and Greek lan¬ 
guages; there had been a decline in the number of pupils studying in 
the Jewish, Polish, Swedish and Assyrian languages; and schools had 
been established for Uzl>cks, Belorussians, Kirghiz, Kazaks, Turko- 
mens and Latvians. 71 

With regard to the technical and higher educational institutions, 
the author has no figures on the number of students in the Ukrainized 

" The ligurr for the numlier of pupils in 19,?7 is taken from Socizlisliieskoe Stroitelstvo 
.S,>ju;aS.S..S.X , IVJJ IWm (Moscow-Uningrad, 19.?9),p. 163. 

" /6«f.p 163 

74 Socialistifna [’kraina Staiistifni Zbitnik (Kiev, 1937), p. 222. 

71 Ibid., p 111 Statist! ha I'iraini. Xarodnja Osvita.ua Ukraitii . . . , pp. 20-26. A com¬ 
parison of absolute figures for 1927 and 1935-36 must take into account that the statistics 
for 1927 gave the total number of pupils in mixed schools but not the number studying in 
various languages used in these schools The number of pupils studying in the Russian, Ger¬ 
man, Moldavian. Tartar, Bulgarian and Czech languages in 1935-36 was greater than the 
number studying in tbeir own schools in 1927 plus the total number in mixed schools using 
these languages for some classes The conclusion that there was a decline in the total num¬ 
ber of pupils studying in the Jewish, Polish, Assyrian and Swedish languages is arrived at 
by considering roughly the number of pupils in mixed schools studying in these languages. 
For example, in 1927 there were 68.X36 pupils in Jewish schools; in 1935-36 there were 
69,211 pupils studying in the Jrwish language; hence, there were 375 more pupils studying 
in Jewish in 1935 36 than had been nHrndinj Jrwish schools in 1927. But in 1927 there were 

II, 603 pupils in mixed schools using Jewish and either Russian or Ukrainian; in all probabil¬ 
ity there were more than 375 pupils in these schools who were being taught in Jewish; and 
by 1935 36 the surplus above 375 had been lost to Jewish classes, indicating a decline in the 
total number studying in Jewish 
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schools for the years after 1927; and one might conclude from the lack 
of such figures in the important statistical collections that Ukrain- 
ization has ceased or has been reversed. However, this conclusion 
would not be consistent with the continued stress on the preparation 
of "Ukrainian cadres,” which was the primary purpose of Ukrainizing 
these institutions. The need for Ukrainian engineers, agronomists, 
writers and scientific workers was emphasized both by Kossior and 
by the resolution of the Thirteenth Congress of the Ukrainian Com¬ 
munist Party in 1937. 76 Kossior, moreover, stated that there had been 
a large increase in the number of Ukrainian professors, instructors, 
scientific workers and candidates for higher degrees. Finally, the num¬ 
ber of students of Ukrainian nationality in the technical and higher 
schools had grown absolutely and relatively. Between 1927 and 1936 
the total number of students in the technicums had increased from 
29,300 to 133,300; in the workers’ faculties, from 7,400 to 53,500; and 
in the institutes from 28,200 to 108,200. 77 The increase for the tech¬ 
nicums was 455 percent, for the workers’ faculties 722 percent and for 
the institutes 384 percent. In the meanwhile, the proportion of stu¬ 
dents of Ukrainian nationality in the technicums had risen from 58.0 
to 75.3 percent; in the workers’ faculties from 57.9 to 65.0 percent; 
and in the institutes from 48.8 to 53.7 percent. 78 The number of stu¬ 
dents from among the minorities had increased absolutely but had 
fallen relatively. Since the increasing proportion of the students were 
Ukrainians (probably chiefly graduates of Ukrainian general schools 
and therefore favorable to and easily adaptable to courses conducted 
in Ukrainian), and since the number of Ukrainian faculty members 
had risen, it is not unreasonable to suppose that the process of 
Ukrainizing the technical and higher institutions had continued even 
after the intensive campaign against the nationalists was undertaken 
in 1933. 

As for the obligatory study of the Ukrainian language in the schools 
of the other nationalities — provided for in laws of 1920 and 1927 7 ' — 
no change has taken place. An order of the Commissariat of Educa¬ 
tion, issued in December 1940 and just received by the author, clearly 
indicates this fact. The order is designed to facilitate the study of 
Ukrainian by children who have come from other republics and, hav¬ 
ing entered non-Ukrainian schools, are handicapped in the study of 

" Visti, May 30,1937; June 6,1937. 77 Socialistitno Ukraine . . . , p. 133. 

71 The percentages for 1927 are taken from Dnjoti Z'izd Kommunisticnoi Parlii 
( Biliovikiv ) Ukraini , . . , pp. 4S-52. The percentages for 1936 are from Socialisiiina 
Ukraine . . . , p. 152. 

77 Zbirnik Utakontn .... 1920, part 1, sec. 509, p. 713; 1927, part 1, sec. 157, p. 626. 
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this subject.* 4 Declaring that the mastering of Ukrainian is obligatory 
for these children as well as for all other pupils in non-Ukrainian 
schools, the order states that the younger ones shall be sent to lower 
grades to study Ukrainian; the older ones may continue along with 
their classmates, and are to be marked leniently in this subject; and 
all are to be given special assistance in their study of Ukrainian so 
that by the time they graduate they may be able to fulffill the re¬ 
quirements demanded of the other pupils. Hence, the campaign 
against nationalism has not altered this aspect of the Ukrainization 
policy. 

Perhaps the most significant result of the campaign against the 
Ukrainian nationalists was the effort to point up the importance of 
the Russian language and the value of Russian culture for the Soviet 
Union’s minorities. One aspect of this effort was the greater emphasis 
placed on the study of the Russian language in the non-Russian 
schools of the Ukraine. A thorough mastering of Russian, regarded as 
a “second" and not as a “foreign language,” had long been intended 
by the Party leaders, and had been provided for in the legislation on 
education. The important law on the Ukrainization of education in 
1923 stated that “because the Russian language has all-governmental 
and all-Union significance and because it joins the Ukrainian people 
to the culture of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics,” the study of 
Russian as an obligatory subject was to be retained in all Ukrainian 
schools.* 1 In the schools of the non-Ukrainian minorities in the 
Ukraine, either Ukrainian or Russian was to be selected by the popu¬ 
lation as a subject for obligatory study. The basic statute on educa¬ 
tion issued in 1927 went still further: both the Ukrainian and the 
Russian languages were to be taught as obligatory subjects in all 
schools.* 3 In explaining the purpose of this clause, Skripnik stated 
that “now - since the proletarian revolution — the Russian lan¬ 
guage, once a language of oppression, is the language in which are 
written the works of Lenin; now the Ukrainians regard it as a broth¬ 
erly language containing great revolutionary compositions; and in 
order that after leaving school the Ukrainians may be able to make 
use of Russian culture, the Russian language is taught as an obliga¬ 
tory subject.”** This statement, coming from the Commissar of 
Education, was of considerable importance; but it was later revealed 
that interest in the Russian language had been lost in the whirl of 
Ukrainization. 

" Ztnmik N aka: it la Rotpariadlen Sarodnogo Komisariaty Onili Ukrainskoi R.S.R., 
UNO, sec. .155, p M. « Zbirmk Uzakonei i ... 1923, part 1, sec. 430, p. 900. 

"/*«/., 1027, parti, sec. 157,p.626 “ Prolelarsko Pravda, May 9,1926. 
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In 1933 Zatonski censured the nationalists in the Commissariat 
of Education for neglecting the teaching of Russian which, because 
it was the means of all-Union communication, “should be taught in 
all the Ukrainian schools and in the schools of other nationalities.”* 4 
But the real interest in the teaching of Russian appeared in 1937 and 
1938, when the Commissariat was again over-hauled. During these 
years there was another intensified drive against Ukrainian national¬ 
ism, as well as against other varieties of opposition to the Party’s 
policies and against every manifestation of inefficiency. Even Zaton- 
skii was removed from his post. And while the renewed attack on na¬ 
tionalism in general was proceeding, a large amount of criticism was 
directed against the Commissariat of Education for its neglect of the 
Russian language as a subject of study. The critics — one of whom 
was E. N. Postnikova, a teacher and a deputy to the Supreme Soviet 
of the U.S.S.R. — stated that because of “the wrecking activities of 
the bourgeois nationalists,” there was a higher percentage of failures 
in the courses on Russian language and literature than in any other 
subject. 85 In the first place, not enough time was being allotted to the 
study of Russian? Secondly, there was a dearth of text-books and of 
Russian literature in the school libraries: even such works as Gorki’s 
Mother, Tolstoi’s War and Peace, Goncharov’s Oblomov and the col¬ 
lected works of Lenin were to be found only in Ukrainian transla¬ 
tions. Thirdly, the Commissariat had not devoted sufficient attention 
to methods of teaching Russian and had failed to provide methodo¬ 
logical programs for the guidance of teachers. Finally, the knowledge 
of Russian possessed by the teachers themselves was entirely inade¬ 
quate; even the graduates of the pedagogical institutes did not know 
the language well enough to teach it. Since, the critics argued, the 
pupils themselves were strongly inclined to study Russian, the Com¬ 
missariat should provide more thorough preparation of teachers, as¬ 
sign more time for this subject, provide more text-books and more 
Russian literature. 

As a result of these criticisms the re-organized Commissariat pro¬ 
vided new programs, several of which are in the hands of the author, 
and it increased the time allotted to the study of Russian. The num¬ 
ber of hours specified for the study of languages during the entire 
period of attendance in the various types of schools, according to the 

•• Visit, Aug. 23,1933. 

• Za Kommuniztilesko* ProntiUnie (organ of the commissariats of education of the un¬ 
ion republics), May 16,1937; UHleUkaia Gazeta (organ of the commissariats of education of 
the union republics), Feb. 27,1938, Mar. 19,1938, Mar. 29,1938. 
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teaching plans for the school year 1939-40, is contained in the fol¬ 
lowing table:" 

I. Schools with Ukrainian as the Medium of Instruction 
A. Elementary (Four-Year) Schools 



Urban Type 

Rural Type 

Ukrainian Language 

1130 hours 

1187 hours 

Russian Language 

390 hours 

429 hours 

. B. 

Middle (Ten-Year) Schools 



Urban Type 

Rural Type 

Ukrainian Language 

2068 hours 

1994 hours 

Russian Language 

1131 hours 

1221 hours 

Foreign Language 

446 hours 

446 hours 

11. Schools with Russian as the Medium of Instruction 

A. Elementary ( Four-Year) Schools 



Urban Type 

Rural Type 

Russian Language 

1130 hours 

1147 hours 

Ukrainian Language 

390 hours 

429 hours 

B. 

Middle (Ten-Year) Schools 



Urban Type 

Rural Type 

Russian Language 

2150 hours 

2111 hours 

Ukrainian Language 

955 hours 

1022 hours 

Foreign Language 

446 hours 

446 hours 

III. Schools with Jewish or Moldavian as the Medium 


op Instruction 


A. Elementary (Four-Year) Schools 



Urban Type 

Rural Type 

Jewish or Moldavian 

Language 993 hours 

989 hours 

Ukrainian Language 

196 hours 

252 hours 

Russian Language 

390 hours 

429 hours 

B. 

Middle (Ten-Year) Schools 



Urban Type 

Rural Type 

Jewish or Moldavian 

Language 1383 hours 

1350 hours 

Ukrainian Language 

586 hours 

618 hours 

Russian Language 

1131 hours 

1221 hours 

Foreign Language 

446 hours 

446 hours 


“ Narodni Kommiuariat Osvita U.R.S.R., Sovfalni plant polatkmoi to stredttoi Skoli 
(Kitv, 1939) pp. 8 9,11, U, 15-17,19, 21,23, It maybe noted that the plan for the rural 
elementary srhoolscontained 36 more hour* and for the rural middle schools 54 more hour* 
than waa auignrd to the corresponding urban schools. 
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In 1937 only 240 hours were allotted to the study of Russian in the 
Ukrainian elementary schools, 87 but by 1939-40 the time devoted to 
this language had increased to 390 hours in the urban type and 429 
hours in the rural type of elementary school. The most important 
change, however, occurred in the middle schools, the form of general 
school gradually replacing the elementary schools. In the middle 
schools, as the table indicates, a larger proportion of hours for lan¬ 
guage study are assigned to Russian than in the elementary schools. 
The table also reveals that the study of Russian in the Ukrainian 
middle schools is given more time than the study of Ukrainian in the 
Russian middle schools. As for the schools of the smaller minorities, 
illustrated by the plan for the Jewish and Moldavian schools, Russian 
assumes greater importance than Ukrainian; and in the middle 
schools of these nationalities, the study of Ukrainian has a position 
far below Russian and only a little higher than that of foreign lan¬ 
guages. The pupils of the smaller nationalities would encounter 
Ukrainian in their extra-school life more frequently than Russian, 
except in the large cities where Russian is still widely used in social 
intercourse; and if they were to know Ukrainian and Russian equally 
well, more time would have to be assigned to the latter. Likewise, the 
Russian pupils, except in the large cities, would be more familiar 
with Ukrainian than the Ukrainian pupils with Russian. Because the 
village children would hear Russian spoken less often than the city 
children the rural schools have more time allotted to Russian than do 
the urban schools. The study of foreign languages has become increas¬ 
ingly important since 1932; and only last November the Commis¬ 
sariat of Education decided that in some middle schools the study of 
French, English or German should begin in the third rather than the 
fifth grade, thereby raising the time devoted to foreign languages 
from 446 hours to 602 hours. 88 

Educational work among the older generation follows the direction 
of that among the children in the schools. A campaign to teach adults 
to read and write their mother tongues has met with substantial re¬ 
sults, and the newly literate non-Russians are being encouraged to go 
on and study Russian as well as their native languages. This fostering 
of bi-lingualism is accompanied by an attempt on the part of the 
government to make the population in the Ukraine multi-cultured. 
Increased attention is being given to popularizing the literature and 
music of the Russians and of other nationalities both within and 
without the Soviet Union; and the Russian cinema and radio are — 

” Za Kommunistiieskoe Pronclltnic, May 14,1937. 

" Zbirnik Xakativ .... 1940, sec. 336, pp. 8-9. 
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in spite of efforts to produce films and to broadcast programs in the 
Ukrainian language — potent forces for assimilation to Russian cul¬ 
ture. To the goal of assimilation, moreover, much is contributed by 
the industrialization of the Ukraine: new factories bring rural Ukrain¬ 
ians into the cities where Russian still predominates in social life, and 
the younger Ukrainians in the city easily adopt the prevailing lan¬ 
guage. But these forces for assimilation, even though coupled with 
the inculcation of communist doctrines through the media of educa¬ 
tion and culture, may be cancelled by a growth of nationalism; and 
such nationalism may thrive on the shocks of economic disorders and 
unsuccessful foreign war. The language policy itself promotes the 
process of assimilation by encouraging bi-lingualism; but by stressing 
the use of minority languages, it furthers at least a greater temporary 
diversification. The question of whether the forces of unity are now 
stronger or weaker than the forces of division can be answered only 
by the future. 

Washington, I). C. 



MICKIEWICZ AT THE COLLEGE DE FRANCE, 1840-1940 1 


By W. LEDNICKI 

Now is my soul incarnate in my country, 
And in my body dwells her soul; 

My fatherland and I are one great whole. 
My name is million, for I love as millions, 
Their pain and suffering I feel ... * 



On December 22, 1840, at two o’clock in the afternoon, the author 
of these words stood in the College de France. Before him was a 
brilliant audience, which included the Polish poet Niemcewicz, a 
veteran both of Polish culture and of the struggle for independence, 
Prince Adam Czartoryski, the leading figure among the Polish emigres, 
Charles Montalembert, the great politician and champion of the 
Polish cause, Faucher, the playwright and journalist, Nicholas Turge¬ 
nev, author of La Russie et les Russes, Salvandy, former Minister of 
Education, Jean-Jacques Ampere, son of the great physicist and 
himself professor of French literature at the College de France, a scat¬ 
tering of German, Dalmatian, Montenegrin, and Russian listeners, 
and a crowd of French and Polish auditors. The hall was packed.’ 

“lama foreigner," the lecturer began, “and must express myself in a 
language which has nothing in common with that which habitually 
serves as the organ of my thoughts ... I must make you know and judge 
monuments of literature and works of art. To make them known means 
to transmit the enthusiasm which has created them. . . . Even if we had 
the time, would the preparatory sciences assure us of the power to extract 
from any masterpiece the secret life which is hidden in it, which is the 
real mystery of art? Not in the least. To make this flame burst forth, one 
must speak the creative word, and it is impossible to speak this word 
without knowing all the secrets of a language ... I am used to all those 
difficulties. At every movement of my thought I feel the weight of the 
chains, as you hear their clash and clank. If I should heed the whispers 
of my self-love, if I cared only for seemly literary dignity, I would surely 
renounce the dangerous honor of speaking from this chair. . . . But very . 
weighty considerations have obliged me to accept it. I am summoned 
to speak in behalf of the literature of nations with which my own nation 
is closely connected by its past and future, to speak at a time when the 

1 Professor Lednicki delivered this lecture in commemoration of the inauguration of 
Mickiewicz's chair of Slavonic Literature at the College de France (December 22, 1840) 
in December, 1940, at Harvard and Columbia Universities and in January, 1941, at Vaaaar 
College. 

* A. Mickiewicz, Part n, sc. n-v, ‘'Forefathers’ Eve,” translated from the Polish by 
Dorothea Prall Radio and edited by George Rapall Noyes, The Slavonic Review, IV (Lon¬ 
don, 1925-26), 48-49, 

> Cf. W. Mickiewicz, Zywot Adama Ukkievriaa (Pozna6, 1894), m 19-20. 
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apoken word is a power, to speak in a city which — I may say as a for¬ 
eigner — is the capital of the word. Thus nothing can restrain me ... 4 

Mickiewicz’s first lecture was a huge success. Even Russians ad¬ 
mitted that he was worth hearing. The Parisian newspapers were filled 
with enthusiastic reports and articles. The lecture was a great event, 
and the Quartier Latin was satisfied. The lectures which followed 
attracted great crowds, among them such famous personalities as 
George Sand, Michelet, Quinet, Chopin, and even Cousin himself. 
Quinet, Michelet, and Cousin wrote articles full of enthusiastic praise.® 

Micliiewicz did not read his lectures, but spoke extemporaneously, 
a method which conformed to his nature and, more important, to his 
principles. In this fashion he delivered a hundred and eighteen lec¬ 
tures in the course of four years. The stenographic reports take up a 
volume of more than a thousand pages, full of facts, quotations, dates, 
opinions, refutations, interpretations, rich in historical material, 
literary history, and grammatical analysis. All this material was pre¬ 
sented within a plan for the basic comparative study of Slavic litera¬ 
tures. It was based not only on things Slavic, but on Greek, Latin, 
French, German, Italian and English literature, and it all led to 
general conclusions, to a philosophy of history and civilization, to a 
moral evaluation of human culture and, finally, to a religious syn¬ 
thesis, Thus was formed and evolved the first comparative history of 
Slavic literatures, history, and culture, the first study of its kind on 
such a scale in history. 

But, in the last analysis, was this the real essential significance of 
Mickiewicz’s course in the College de France? Assuredly not. But 
before I discuss this question we should understand how and why 
this chair of Slavic literatures and languages was established in the 
College tie France. Let me anticipate on one point — this chair is 
now just a hundred years old. It did not perish when Mickiewicz 
resigned in 1845; the poet's first successor was Cyprien Robert, from 
1846 to 1857. After him came a Pole, Alexander Chodiko, a pure 
philologist, from 1857 to 1885, then Louis Leger, from 1885 to 1922, 
and finally its present distinguished incumbent, Andr6 Mazon, from 
1922 to the moment when the work of the Colldge de France was 
interrupted by war.® 

The creation of a new chair in the College de France, one of the 
oldest and most illustrious universities of Europe, was as difficult as 

*Cf. Mama Uukitmaa Rita o LUeratmse Slmaianshitj, Rot Piencay (1SW 41) 
Wyd. II (PoznaA, U«0), l 1 -2. • Cf. W. Mickiewicz, of. cU„ p. W. 

* c* til'ir# M*/ .1 "[.<■ C lr I -Hi, c -■ r< f Cnlrs Uif. I r i ml'[r'le fr .«.». 

/J.»> Pun* I'rrws \': ivrri.u.r-s ic lr.111-1- ;>p U»> 411 
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the insertion of a new passage in a canonical text. We must not forget 
that at that time not even a chair of Germanic philology existed in 
the College de France. 7 One of the deputies, M. Auguis, launched a 
fierce attack against the project in the Chamber of Deputies. He 
asked if there were any reasons for extending the hospitality of the 
College de France to languages which had no literary tradition — 
such was his opinion of Slavic literatures. He further stated that, if 
such projects were to be presented, it would be much more reason¬ 
able to create chairs for the French dialects and patois, such as the 
Limousin, the Gascon, and the Auvergnat, which he thought had 
much more literary interest than the Slavic languages. These he be¬ 
lieved belonged in the School of Eastern Languages at Paris. 8 

The argument advanced by Auguis was not unreasonable, but there 
was a political background to his speech. Here we encounter the 
second great difficulty: the Slavic chair was a problem of French 
foreign policy. At the time, Poland had sympathizers everywhere in 
France and England, but they were only in society. The government 
of Louis Philippe was obliged to act very prudently towards Nicholas 
I. The last struggle of certain French politicians with their govern¬ 
ment took place on the occasion of Nicholas’s famous speech in 
Warsaw in 1835. To the municipality the Tsar had said: 

You have, gentlemen, a choice between two eventualities: to persist in 
your illusions concerning an independent Poland, or to live quietly as 
loyal subjects under my rule. If you persist in your dreams of a separate 
nation, of an independent Poland, and of all chimeras of this kind, you 
will only draw great hardships upon yourselves. I have ordered a citadel 
to be constructed here, and I declare that on the slightest demonstration 
I will destroy the city — and it certainly will not be I who will restore 
it. ... » 

This speech provoked waves of indignation in France and England. 
In France, Montalembert, Bignon, Odilon Barrot, and Saint Marc 
Girardin, with the support of the press, attacked the French govern¬ 
ment in the Chambre des D6put6s for its lack of courage and energy. 1 "' 
In the British House of Commons, some years before, a Scotch mem¬ 
ber, Cutler Ferguson,” had related what had taken place in Poland: 
libraries seized, churches destroyed, schools closed, children separated 
from their parents, families deported to the Caucasus, and long con- 

T Cf. "Lisle des Lecteurs et Professeure du College de France,” in Le Collige de France 
1530-1930 , pp. 15-23. 

• Cf. W. Mickiewicz, op. cil., vol. ri, p. LXXm ff. 

• Cf. E. Privat, L’Europe et I’Odysste de la Potogne au XIXe liicle (Lausanne, 1918), 
pp. 199-200. 

» Ibid., pp. 200 ff., and 203-204. “ Ibid., pp. 132-140. 
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voya of exiled Poles walking barefoot in the Siberian snow. Two 
hundred thousand Poles underwent those cruelties — five thousand 
nobles were transferred from their native localities — children, who 
were held to be poor, vagabonds, or orphans, were sent in vans to 
military colonies. Westminster was in an uproar; Glasgow, Hull, 
Leeds, Sheffield, Manchester, and Birmingham all published ad¬ 
dresses “To the brave men of Poland.” But the government was 
silent, even in England. 11 

Here is a striking fact. In 1793, during the French Revolution, 
Condorcet, the great French mathematician, wrote a poem — the 
only poem he ever composed — under the title Epitre d'un Polonais 
exili en Sibirie d sa femme. 1 * This poem was a letter to his wife; it 
contained no allusion to the tragedy of Poland — he merely chose the 
title in order to conceal the personal content of what he wrote. So 
the figure of “the Pole in Siberia” was a cliche even at that time! 
And if we stop to think that the events of our days are quite similar, 
that hundreds of thousands of Poles have been transported to Siberia 
and Turkestan, we must be struck with the silence that surrounds 
these events. But today we are under the rule of a dreadful divinity 
whose name is actuality. The more current events take place, the 
more they interest public opinion. And these new events, whether 
important or insignificant, conceal the past, the recent and tragic 
past, as snow conceals the earth. Just one deep, warm sigh of memory 
and interest would be sufficient to melt this ice of indifferent actuality 
and to see things whose essence is only too eloquent. But such a sigh 
docs not come now. In the days of Mickiewicz the situation was 
different. 

The creation of Mickicwicz’s chair was such a sigh on France’s part, 
a sigh that showed her generous comprehension and sympathy. But 
the government had to be discreet. Nicholas was not alone; there 
was Prussia with her Poles, and Austria and Turkey with their 
Slavs. During the discussion in the Parliament it came to light that 
Cousin intended to confer this teaching post upon Mickiewicz. 
Mickiewicz was a refugee, a refugee who had published in France 
the third part of his Forefathers, an anti-Russian pamphlet of terrible 
power, and his Books of the Polish Nation and Polish Pilgrimage, a 
bible of Polish slavery and martyrdom. In the circumstances, Cousin’s 
purpose obviously possessed real political significance. He had the 
courage to make his proposal because he felt the support of French 

" C* E. Priv»t, L'Ewopt tt roiystit it la Pologne. 

u Cf. W. Mickiewicz, op. cit., voi. n, p. txvi. 
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society, but naturally his purpose did not conform to the views of 
Russia, Austria, and Prussia. The embassies were at work. 

I assume M. Auguis may have been a sort of fifth columnist of his 
day, since he made a characteristic maneuver in his speech when he 
remarked: 

I know very well for whom the request is made; but I say that it is not 
honorable for a nation to give a chair in a French institution to a foreigner, 
especially when this foreigner is a distinguished poet in his country, but 
who knows only one of these dialects. Then say openly that you wish to 
create a chair of the Polish language and that the Polish language will be 
taught. 14 

The point was clearly made, but it was not fair. Mickiewicz not only 
knew Polish as his native tongue, but also possessed an excellent 
command of Russian and was familiar with Czech. Besides, he was 
an excellent Latinist, and knew German and English well (he had 
translated Byron and Goethe). But Cousin was thoroughly prepared 
in his arguments. Far from being the tissue of errors and absurdities 
which Leger later called it, 14 * Cousin’s speech was well-organized. 
Though Leger alleged that the orator relegated Russian to second 
place, Cousin’s exact words were: “Of all the Slavic dialects, the one 
most spoken after the Russian is the Polish.” Furthermore, he re¬ 
ferred to Nestor, the Tale of Igor, Peter the Great, the cultural r61e 
of Catherine, the Russian Academy, the university, the libraries, and 
the Russian Translators of Homer... 16 

Apart from Mickiewicz and a few Russian cmigr6s, no one then 
in Paris was better qualified to speak on Russian literature than 
Cousin, and he derived his information from Mickiewicz. He further 
gave a very satisfactory outline of Polish culture and literature (at 
that time the contrast between the secular Polish literary tradition 
and the fifty-year-old Russian literature was not in Russia’s favor). 
He spoke of the Serbs, the Croats, the Czechs, and others. 1 ® The dis¬ 
cussion in the Chambre des Paires was remarkable. The reports were' 
exceedingly well prepared, and if it was Salvandy who inspired the 
orators, 17 he should be congratulated. Thus Mickiewicz was ap¬ 
pointed, and began his lectures on December 22, 1840. 

The nomination of Mickiewicz produced an unfavorable reaction 
not only in official circles, in embassies and governments, but also in 

14 Cf. ibid., vol. n, p. lxxvi. u Cf. ibid., v, n, p. lxx. 

“* Cf. L. Leger, Le Panslavism el I’inUrU franfais (Paris: Flammarion, 1917), p. 102. 
See Appendix I. " W. Mickiewicz, op. tit ., p. lxxvii. 

17 Cf. L. Leger, Novoelles Htudes Slates (Paria: E. Leroux, 1886), n, 282. 
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the foreign press. Thus before the nomination, on May 24, 1840, the 
Polish poet Bohdan Zaleski wrote from Paris to Mickiewicz, who was 
then at Lausanne, as follows. 

How much have I heard about this chair in the Parisian Polonia! 
But everyone independent of political cAteries waits sympathetically for 
your arrival. There are also those who discreetly confess that this honor 
is the result of their intervention. There are also others who would like 
to compete with you . . . We laughed heartily at both. But one thing is 
clear — your Slavic chair is a very important thing in the world. There 
is a great uproar in the German newspapers about it . . . Your biography, 
full of lies, another letter, distinctly Muscovite, threatens Thiers and 
Cousin, promises a protest from Pahlen in case a Pole, a Pole hostile to 
the most powerful Slavic Empire, should take such an important post. 1 * 

And then he quotes some names probably well-known and in good 
odor at the Russian Embassy. 

Another complication lay in the fact that Mickiewicz’s Books of 
the Polish Nation and Polish Pilgrimage did not enjoy an odor of 
sanctity in Vatican and Catholic circles. As a friend of Montalem- 
bert, Lamennais, and Quinet, Mickiewicz represented the tendency 
towards the “Christianization” of the Church and of social and politi¬ 
cal institutions in general. The Vatican at the time of Gregory XVI 
had so far lost its dignity as to offer servile support to Nicholas I with 
an eye to the interests of the Church. 1 * Thus for some people Mickie¬ 
wicz was not orthodox enough, while for others he was insufficiently 
democratic. The religious character of his later works and articles 
shocked some readers, while his good relations with Russians were 
reason for others to fight against him. But, as we can see now, he was 
definitely the right man for the post. The chair was not being created 
for a pedantic study of Church Slavonic. Its purpose was to show the 
spiritual culture and the history of the civilization of the Slavic 
world. The accomplishment of this task required a man of great spirit 
and talent. And it was at the same time a kind of moral reparation for 
Poland, a recognition of her secular cultural tradition and a spiritual 
indemnity. A great Pole deserved that important post, and Poland 
had none greater than Mickiewicz. 

The j>oet had undergone solid classical and philological instruc- 

“ W. Mickiewica, op <ii„ u. 452 -4M. 

" rf Privai, L'Europt ti VOdyssft it la Poloint. esp. 156-171, Chap, xiv: “Grfgoire 
XVI *1 I'Kglise peratcutfr." where terrible proofs are given of the submission of the Pope 
to Nicholas I. In Polish romantic poetry we have a wonderful evocation of this Pope’s 
attitude towards Poland, in Stowacki’s A'wdiim; cf. the charming scene of the conversation 
between the Pole, the Polish Count, and the parrot. (Cf. V. Lednicki, “Julea Shwacki 
(1809 1M9)," Kent it t'VnntrtiU it BrnseUt-s, October-November, 1927.) 
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tion at the university of Wilno, then in full flower. Once graduated, 
he was appointed teacher in the high school of Kovno, where he 
taught Polish history and literature. In Moscow, during his exile, 
he worked intensively at history, literature, French, Italian, German, 
and English poetry, Greek and Latin poetry and prose. He also 
studied Serbian popular poetry, and was considered by Pushkin to 
be the best authority in this field. After leaving Russia, he went to 
Prague, where he discussed many literary and historical problems 
with Hanka and Safarik, and attended lectures on philosophy in 
Berlin. Since Bohemian history was so intimately bound up with 
Polish history, Mickiewicz, who was well advanced in his historical 
studies, was able to obtain a good knowledge of Czech culture and 
history. In fact, he wrote a number of works closely connected with 
historical subjects, and shows profound and accurate philological 
and historical erudition in his articles as well as in his poetry. In 
Paris he published articles of a political character. And finally, before 
his appointment to the College de France, he was ordinary professor 
of Latin literature at the academy of Lausanne, where he enjoyed a 
brilliant success. 

Mickiewicz was at that time a famous personality in France. Just 
a year before the debates on the Slavic chair, George Sand had 
published in the Revue des deux Mondes an article 80 in which she 
placed him beside Goethe and Byron and compared him with Dante. 
She said that not since the plaints of the prophets of Zion had a voice 
risen so powerfully in song on a subject so vast as the collapse of a 
nation. 81 He had friendly relations with Montalembert, who trans¬ 
lated his Books of Pilgrimage. He exerted a great influence on Lamen- 
nais, he was connected with Quinet, Michelet, Ampere, Alfred de 
Vigny, Victor Hugo, Alfred de Musset, Chateaubriand, Nodier, Ar- 
mand Carrel, Ozanam, David d’Angers, and Delacroix, who painted 
his portrait. In Weimar Goethe had received him with great hospi¬ 
tality. He knew personally Uhland and Schlegel, and all great Russian 
personalities of the day. He had traveled in Germany, Switzerland, 
and France, and lived a long time in Rome. Of course, Mickiewicz 
was not a scholar in the precise sense of the word. But he was un¬ 
questionably a wise and experienced man of great personal culture, 
as well as a well-trained philologist. 

As a slavicist he had great difficulties to overcome. The first of 
these was the fact that Slavic studies were not as yet organized. They 
were, indeed, only in the nursery. Dobrovsky, Durich, and Vuk 

" Cf. St. P. Koczorowski, Adam Mtikievia el la Pensfe Fran^aise 1830 1923 (Paris, 
1929), pp. 38-46. « Ibid., p. 42. 
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Tii»ijjirli ha/4 assisted in its birth at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century. More important, it began to develop its legs before its head, 
♦hat i», the study of language before literature, the comparative 
history and grammar of the Slavic languages before the comparative 
history of literatures. 

This neither surprises nor grieves me, for I myself have never been 
a partisan of the comparative history of Slavic literatures. There is 
nothing specifically racial to compare in them, as is also the case with 
French, Italian, Spanish, and Portuguese literature, or even between 
English and German — perhaps even less. 11 But if some modern 
Slavic scholars accuse Mickiewicz’s course of not being sufficiently 
scientific in Slavonic comparative procedure, I may answer that we 
are still waiting for a course that would be satisfactory in this regard. 
It is highly significant that the Inslitutiones of Dobrovsk^ had a 
much stronger following than the Geschichlt der slavischen sprache 
und Literalur nach alien Mundarten of Safaffk or even the Slavic 
Literature of Mickiewicz. Very little, if anything, had been done in 
this field before Mickiewicz, who was forced to make his way almost 
alone through the Slavic forest without any great help. In particular, 
in Paris in those days there were no books, no source materials, and 
no professional preparation in our present-day sense. In his letter 
to M. de Sorgo, Christien Ostrowski quotes some publications and 
works which Mickiewicz certainly had at hand. We read there the 
title of works by Dobrovsky, Hanka, Safaffk, Kollar (Ober die 
lilerarische Wechselseitigkeit zuischen den verschiedenen Stdmmen und 
Mundarten den slavischen Nation, Pesth, 1837), Vuk, Gay, KatanCic, 
Macicjowski, Chodakowski, Daniiowicz, Rulhiere, Salvandy, Car- 
ncaux, M6rim6e, Kucharski, Majewski, Siestrzencewicz, Eichhoff, and 
Kopitar.** Most of these he constantly cites in his course, and we 
find many others, such as Palacky, Hanusch (German professor in 
Lw6w), Hailing of Breslau, and the Belgian Hizely. But of course the 
most important for Mickiewicz were the works of Nork, Safaffk, 
Kopitar, Jungmann, Surowiecki, Maciejowski, Lelewel, Naruszewicz, 
Waronicz, Niemcewicz, Staszyc, and Brodzifiski for Poland and the 
Slavs in general, as well as Karamzin and some others for Russia.** 

” Ct. lednicki, “Kxistc-t-il un patrimoine commun d'ftudes slave*?’’ Lt Monde 
flat*, Paris, December 1926. 

■ Christian Ostrowaki, LeUres Slaves (1839-1853), Orienl-Pologne-Russie (Paris: D. 
Giraud). p. 47 It. 

" l * oUlh Slavic studies before Mickiewica, vd. V. A. Frantzev, Polskoe slavjanovt- 
dtmekonca XYllI i fienoi fetverl, XIX si. (Prague, 1906). Cf. also W. Lednicki, “Poland 
and the Slavophde Idea," Slavonic Review (1928-29), pp. 128-140 and 649-662; also Z. 
K lamer, Slovianojitslwo w literatnrzi polskiej lot 1800-1848 (Warsaw, 1926). 
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Unfortunately we do not have here the publications of my young 
colleague Dr. H. Batowski on the library of Mickiewicz in Paris, 
which provide important information on die poet’s sources. Finally, 
on his Russian sources we have a very detailed study of Dr. K. 
Mezynski, Russia in the Parisian lectures of Mickiewicz ,“ which ap¬ 
peared just before the war, as well as Vol. IX of the Sejm edition of 
Mickiewicz, thoroughly annoted by L. Ploszowski, with precise ma¬ 
terial on Mickiewicz’s sources. I may quote on this occasion the great¬ 
est authority in this field, Professor A. BrUckner: 

. . . especially in Russian subjects, the poet (Mickiewicz) shows him¬ 
self much better informed than the Westerners. What he said about 
Lomonosov, Derzhavin, ahd Pushkin was a novelty for Europe; how 
much had he heard from the original personages, such as Pushkin! Many 
times he was the first in Europe to quote names about whom information 
came only after 1925. . . . We must admire the knowledge of the poet, 
who could not rely on a more or less rich library; his acute judgment, 
which was never swayed by appearances ... his clear views, which em¬ 
braced literally the entire Slavic world. How small in comparison are 
those who accused him of underestimating Polish culture! How many 
pertinent judgments he gives on Russian literature! 26 

But of course the peculiar difficulties of Mickiewicz’s course were 
due not only to lack of sources and scientific preparation. There was 
another and perhaps more important element: the poet’s personality, 
his spiritual nature, his understanding of his task, and the nature of 
the atmosphere of the College de France, of France, and of Europe 
itself at that time. 

Mickiewicz was a great poet, perhaps one of the greatest of that 
period in Europe. He was essentially a romantic poet, inspired in 
mind and soul, in Russia he had aroused admiration and astonish¬ 
ment as an inspired improviser. His name .was on everyone’s lips. 
Pushkin never spoke of him without the epithet “svySevdochnovenny” 
— “inspired from on high” — “on s vysoty vziral na iizn’.” All Rus¬ 
sian friends — Boratynski, Prince Vyazemski, Kireyevski, Aksakov, 
Pogodin, Shevyrev, even the famous philosopher Solovyov, stressed 
this same trait. 27 The same is true in France: George Sand, Michelet, 
Quinet, Hugo, Sarrazin, Schur6, even Renan; 28 and, outside France, 

* K. MfzyAski, Rosja to urykiadach Paryskich Mickiewicta (PoztmAskie Towarz. Przyja- 
ciot Nauk, Prace komisji filolog.), x (Poznaft 1938), esp. 144-168, where the author dia- 
cusaes Karamzin and SafaHk as sources for Mickiewicz. 

■ Cf. A. BrUckner, “Wydanie sejmowe Mickiewicza," Racznik Literacki (Warsaw 1935), 
pp. 115-118. 

” Cf. V. Lednicki, “Pouchkine et Mickiewicz,” Revue de Litttraiure Comparle (1937), 
pp. 128-144. “ V. Mickiewicz, op. cU. 
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Cavour and Mazzini.” They all emphasized the inspiration and 
fervor of his metaphysical and heroic poetry, which at the same time 
possessed such realistic plasticity. The podt himself was soon aware 
of this quality, because very early the divinity of inspiration ap¬ 
proached and touched his heart, as the seraph in Pushkin’s “Prophet” 
(his favorite poem of the Russian poet) “touched his mind and his 
tongue." He started in youth as a prophet of the future. At Paris 
in 1840 he not only retained that role but also became (to use the 
mot of Ballanche) “the prophet of the past.” 

In youth he had had in his hands a little book, an old book, a kind 
of time-bomb, dynamic and explosive: Le livre de l'Esprit of Helvetius. 30 

“Ce sont les fortes passions" — Mickiewicz read in the chapter on the 
- - "q« ,: p!v.« 6rla:rfp« que !c «er.« peeve-,t spv.'e® nous ap 
prer.i'.rv •> :-.g.it' . txtr , r ■.< « <! .< m-.i- -cu-t 1 - 

confondent presque toujours ensemble; parce que, n’etant point anint,6s de 
passions fortes, ces gens senses ne sont jamais que des hommes mediocres. 
. . . Avant le succta, si les grand gftnies en tout genre sont presque tou¬ 
jours traitds de fous par les gens senses, e’est que ces derniers, incapables 
de rien <le grand, ne peuvent pas mfime soupfonner l’existence des moyens 
dont se servent les grand hommes pour op£rer les grandes choses. Voila 
pourquoi ces grands hommes doivent toujours exciter le rire, jusqu’k ce 
qu’ils excitent l’admiration. . . . Les passions sont en effet le feu celeste 
qui vivifie le mondc moral; e’est aux passions que les sciences et les arts 
doivent lours dtkouvertes et I’A me son elevation.”* 1 

The results of this doctrine were quick to show themselves. In 
his Ode to Youth and other j>oems written in his younger days, Mickie¬ 
wicz spoke of men "wise by fury, wise by exaltation” and about the 
"wisdom of the heart” opposed to the rationalism of the “glass of the 
savant.” In Forefathers he presented, in his Improvisation, a wonder¬ 
ful revelation of poetic inspiration, a unique page in literature, which 
provoked the admiration of Sarrazin: “II nous donna la seule image 
que je sache de l’inspiration.” 35 

In 18L? he published in Paris an article entitled “On reasonable and 
exalted men.” Here we have the same division as in Helvetius be¬ 
tween "les hommes senses” and “les hommes passionnds.” Here he 
alleges that, in times when "ill and sophisticated minds allow them¬ 
selves to discuss everything, human wisdom, expelled from books 
and conversation, hides in the last trench, in the hearts of feeling 

** Cf. St. P. Kocsorowski, op. til 

" This influence was discovered by Prof. JTretiak of Cracow; cf. his book (not available 
in this country) Adam Michitvia v twieiU nowvc* iriiti 1815-1821 (Cracow, 1917). 

“ Helvetius, 1), I'fjptU, disc. iii. *»Cf. St P. Kociorowski, op. tit., p. 69. 
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men . . . ”** He also demonstrated how, at the time of the first parti¬ 
tion of Poland, there were men who, in the name of reason, advised 
ceding one part of the country in order to preserve the rest. We have 
seen today whither such calculations may lead. 

The poet possessed a wonderful power of suggestion — I call it 
his genius of personality 34 — of which his gift of improvisation was the 
most essential and genuine manifestation. It is with this personal 
prestige that he seduced and captured the hearts and imaginations 
of his Russian friends in Petersburg and Moscow.* 4 But he also pos¬ 
sessed a great self-confidence and awareness of his dominating force. 
He had nothing of the Usurper, of the Pretender, about him. He was 
a lord, and knew it. What did he do after the insurrection in which he 
took no part? He wrote the third part of his Forefathers, in which he 
gives the story of the imprisonment of himself and his fellows at 
Wilno in 1823 and 1824. This story, in spite of the terrible conse¬ 
quences of the insurrection, became the poetic sunttna of Polish 
martyrdom. And what were the sufferings of young students of Wilno 
in comparison with the sufferings of Poland after 1830-31! But he 
possessed the magnificent power of making his conception valid. 

In 1848, in the presence of Pope Pius IX, in a moment of emotion 
and excitement he caught the arm of the Pope and cried out: “Do 
you know that the spirit of God is now in the smocks of the workers 
of Paris!’’ 3 * The Pope, shocked by his powerful voice, said to him, 
“Figlio, non tanto forte; alzate troppo la voce.” 37 Mickiewicz con¬ 
tinued in a milder key. 

After his first Paris lecture, at a Polish banquet given in his honor, 
he answered Slowacki’s poetic speech. Pale, as always when the 
divinity of inspiration drew nigh, he stood up shivering with emo¬ 
tion, and began to speak to the audience: 

I do not choose my rhymes and do not arrange my syllables. All I 
have written, I wrote just as I am telling it to you. 1 have only to strike 
my breast and instantly a stream of words will gush forth. If in this flow 
a divine flash shines, it will be the result not of the mind and not the fruit 

“ Cf. Dziela wssystkic Adama Mickicwiaa, Pisma PolUycznt, ed. T. Pini, ix (Lw6w), 
pp. 32-35. 

" Cf. W, Lcdnicki, Pnyjaciele Uoskalt , Prace Polskiego Ttwarzyshaa dla badaA Europy 
i i :.ar; • -j ■ *.*:■. Cm;.* 'Oi« It: I9» 

»t: 1 .< k> I /’«■.. :i .:*.«* pp 162 i. ,; . a'.v U l.*i:!nu 

"Mnkir-iu r. 1 Kr~*f dr . I c-.r’ulf S' ir\r< I'*.")-. V. U.'.niik.. 

"I’oui Ilk i r f! Mnk.r*:</' Rn-ur ir I ap.s*rr Cmp»rtr l*.ir:s I'MV- jip 120 ]44 

■Cf j kallr:.!,aiI: 1 U.i:u* < ui..« 10,‘i i I" 

U Mh in-*..* Utiri Uu Reiv‘d Ci.vc» 1921 39 40 N«;ih!h* 

UispuiAsk. (inr« a |hh*i itai rvpnn of :ii!« H-niarkalilr talk in Npnr n ■>' r..» 1 hr 
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of dreams; I took it from the Lord on wings of inspiration; with that I see 
the future, 1 seize ideas, I rule feelings, and am powerful thereby. I judge 
our sins and our past. And you must know that for the poet there is only 
one road — to see inspiration in the heart and travel to the Lord.* 8 


Such a conception is completely in accord with Helvetius. Before, 
he had forced his nation to accept his own legend. Now he was trying 
to force the world to accept the Polish legend. This was his role in the 
College de France. “Regardez-le,” says Michelet, “avec sa figure fine 
mais toute sauvage, perdue dans des forets de barbe et de cheveux, 
regardez-le, debout, les mains sur sa canne, le corps en avant, l’oeil 
inspir6 - sa voix 6muc ct vibrante, son langage poetique, saccade, 
fid-vreux, traverse de visions. II improvise, I’improvisation est pour 
lui un devoir. . . , ’ J * 

Now let us see what Mickiewicz actually accomplished in the Col¬ 
lege de France. In the first place, his was a very personal course. It 
could not be otherwise for the objective and subjective reasons we 
have already noted. It was conceived very broadly, constructed 
around certain general ideas deeply bound up with the personality of 
the professor. This course had its own method, with which Mickiewicz 
tried as best he could to initiate his audience into the Slavic world. 
It had a political purpose, but Mickiewicz made a tremendous effort 
to be as objective and impartial as possible in the circumstances 
which he confronted. His performance was unequal. Sometimes it was 
full of genius, perspicacity, brilliance, and originality, containing ap¬ 
preciations valuable even today. Sometimes it was less successful — 
too personal - and included errors and inaccuracies. The first part 
was very much betteT than the second; it is clear that the influence 
of Towiafiski and his mystic doctrine played a destructive role in the 
poet’s work. Some scholars, e.g., Pogodin, Leger, and Mazon and even 
some Poles, have ventured critical comments. 

Kallcnbach, the enthusiastic Polish monographist on Mickiewicz, 
has complained of the omission of certain facts. He notes the poet’s 
tendency to give highly colored pictures, bold generalizations, great 
syntheses which are not alts ay- in accord with the true facts or with 
concrete historical data. 80 Leger limited his criticism to the assertion 
that Mickiewicz’s course constituted a very noisy enunciation of 
Polish messianism and that he never knew anyone who had the 
patience to read the volumes it occupied. 41 Mazon found the course 
rather “une introduction au slavisme” than to Slavic philology, and 


* Cf wystkxt A. Mickiewicta (Pini), 1,348;also Kallenbach, op. at., n, 317-318. 
*)' Michelet, Ugcndts dtmocralurues du Sard, Polcgne, Rustic, KoSciuszko (Paris, 
1852). j. Kallenbach, of. (it., «, 316-356. •* Leger, U Panslavism*, p. 106. 
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added that for the organization of “our studies’’ this course is useless. 
He took pleasure in stating that the successors of Mickiewicz, Robert 
and Chodiko, introduced the study of texts and locked themselves 
up in grammar and linguistics. 

Finally Pogodin, the Russian admirer of Mickiewicz, author of a 
Russian monograph on the life and works of the poet, indulges in 
recriminations in behalf of Russia. He is displeased with the Pole’s 
lack of objectivity, with his ignorance of the development of Russian 
romantic literature, remarking that his lectures on Russian history 
simply followed Karamzin. He quotes Safafik’s opinion that there 
will be little profit for science from Mickiewicz’s lectures. 

I shall not attempt any polemic against Leger; he said that he 
never knew anyone who read the Slavic Literature of Mickiewicz. 
This seems to me a matter of exaggerated egotism, a generalization 
from his own opinion. Kallenbach’s reservations are concrete. But 
was it so important that Mickiewicz did omit those few facts? I 
should like to see a modern Slavist who could give a general and ab¬ 
solutely thorough general Slavic course. Perhaps a Czech, for Slavic 
philology is thrir great love. But at the time of Mickiewicz, even 
iu « Si;. .'i Ir.'t ::ure was a very modest book. 

The opinions of my friend and colleague Professor Mazon do not 
convince me. Mickiewicz presented the morphology of historical 
ideas, the syntax of great cultural events. The problems of Slavic 
linguistics, dynamic as they are, could not be a suitable frame for his 
Slavic studies. He made certain efforts in the field of grammar and 
etymology, but his etymological conceptions were unfortunately 
strongly influenced by his mysticism. They cannot be defended 
against scientific criticism. Mazon at least is right, but in a sense 
which he does not seem to approve himself, when he remarks: 

Mais pour grande que fut cette action, il s’agissaitlamoins de slavistique 
que de slavisme, et de fait ce ne fut pas l’introduction qu’il imaginait a 
l’£tude des slaves que Mickiewicz ecrivit alors, mais l’un des chaptries les 
plus curieux de Pideologie slave k l’apog£e du romantisme. Son cours, 
publie en entier en 1849, nous reste comme un episode de quatre annees 
(1840-1844) qui compte plus dans l’historie du sentiment slave et dans 
celle du mouvement europeen de 1848 que dans 1’organization de nos 
Studes. 42 

And further, speaking of the successors of Mickiewicz, Cyprien 
Robert and Alexander Chodzko, as well of course as of Leger, Mazon 
says with some irony: “Tous deux poursuivent successivement le 


1 Cf. U College de France, p. 410. 
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mfeme effort: ils s'emploient i ramener & terre, dans le champ de 
disciplines d6terminees, l’enseignement que Mickiewicz avait fait 
planer en plein ciel, et ils s’orientent naturellement vers les voies 
les mieux frayfies, celle de la linguistique et de la philologie.” 4 ® Unfor¬ 
tunately for Mason’s thesis, no scholar experienced in the task of 
popularizing Slavic studies would agree for an instant that this task 
can be accomplished by a conspectus of Slavic linguistics. Mickie- 
wicz’s aim was to make known the main currents of Slavic culture, 
and his technique was as broad as his aim. 

My old friend Professor Pogodin, a tested friend of Poland, has 
been with regard to Mickiewicz’s lectures a victim of his own great 
knowledge, and, I fear, of his lack of a sense of psychology. It is the 
more astonishing that Professor Pogodin himself in the same book, 
a few pages above, evinces a very keen understanding of Michiewicz’s 
personality. 44 It is true that Mickiewicz did not know the develop¬ 
ment of Russian romanticism; his knowledge of Russian literature, 
as treated in the course, ended with Pushkin in 1829-31. The 
reason for this is simple; a lack of sources, absence of books and in¬ 
formation, in spite of what he received from certain Russian friends 
— Turgenev, Mme. Circourt, Baron Eckstein, Mukhanov, and 
Prince Vyazemski. 

Even Polish literature he finished with the Undivine Comedy, writ¬ 
ten in 1833. How did he describe the development of Russian litera¬ 
ture? I have no space here to quote his wonderful characterizations of 
Derzhavin, Zhukovsky, Batyushkov, and Pushkin himself, with keen 
psychological insight and all sort of personal details. He analyzed 
the Prophet , Boris Godunov, Eugene Onegin, and many other works. 
Even today the finest and most honest explanation of Pushkin’s 
complicated relations with Nicholas and the Decembrists is that of 
Mickiewicz. Professor Pogodin complains that Mickiewicz is not 
sufficiently enthusiastic in his appreciation of Lomonosov, but this is 
a matter of subjective appreciation. Mickiewicz spoke of the Tale 
oj Igor , to which he devoted two most penetrating lectures, of Nestor, 
and even about Drakula and Shemyaka, of Kantemir in great detail, 
of Lomonosov, Dmitriev, Karamzin, Fonvizin, Vyazemski, Russian 
Byronism, and the intellectual atmosphere in Russia at the beginning 
of the nineteenth century. All is told carefully and seriously, with 
traces of authentic personal knowledge of Russia and its important 
personalities. He presented certain noteworthy pages, certain splendid 
characterizations of historical figures, such as Ivan the Terrible, 

" I ’ ra *- A L * >0 R 0<l ' T ', •«*»» Uickievia, ego iiin i tvorcestvo (Moscow, 1912), U,261. 
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Boris Godunov, Peter the Great and Catherine. He recounted in 
precise detail the overthrow of thrones, the murder of Paul, the 
Decembrist revolt. This material was hardly taken from Karamzin, 
whose history closed with the beginning of the seventeenth century. 

Is it unnatural that Mickiewicz attacked Russia, her policy, the 
Russian autocracy? Scarcely ten years had passed since the Polish 
insurrection, and persecution still raged in Poland. Even in these 
circumstances, so trying for Mickiewicz as a slavist at the College de 
France, he tried to achieve the utmost objectivity in his exposition 
of Russia itself. It was a miracle of elegance and high humanity. His 
hearers were amazed by his generous efforts to sacrifice his national 
feelings on the altar of his scholarly mission. We have a witness of 
these struggles, moral struggles for moral dignity, in Michelet him¬ 
self: 

La sueur me vient d’y penser: les Russes quietaient lafurentfoudroy^s. 
IIs attachaient les yeux a la terre. Les auditeurs polonais pr6sentaient 
une fiddle image de la douleur et de la misere. Exiles, proscrits, con- 
damn6s, vieillards brises par l’Age, ruines vivantes des vieux temps des 
batailles; pauvres femmes Agees sous les habits du peuple, princesses 
hier, ouvriferes aujourd’hui; tout perdu, rang, fortune, le sang, la vie. 
Leurs maris, leurs enfants enterres aux champs de bataille, aux mines de 
Siberie! . . . Leur vue perfait le coeur. .. . Quelle force fallait-il, quel 
sacrifice dnorme et quel d£chirement, pour leur parler ainsi, arracher 
d’eux l’oubli et la clemence, leur 6ter tout ce qu restait et leur dernier 
tresor, la haine. 48 

Mickiewicz took the hatred from Polish hearts, but he knew that 
in so doing he was not disarming his countrymen. He remembered 
what he himself had said in his Books of the Polish Nation and Polish 
Pilgrimage: 

Verily I say unto you: Do not inquire as to what shall be the government 
in Poland; it sufficeth you to know that it shall be better than all that ye 
know of; neither question about her boundaries, for they shall be greater 
than they have been at any time. And each of you hath in his soul the 
seed of the future laws and the measure of the future boundaries. So far 
as ye enlarge and better your spirit, so far shall ye better your laws and 
enlarge your boundaries. 4 * 

Russians wrote letters to the Professor protesting against his 
Russophobia; he speaks of them in his lectures ... 47 Poles also 

44 Cf. J. Michelet, Ligtndes dimocraiiguts du Nard. 

44 Konrad Wollenrod and other writings of Adam Mickiewicz, trans. by Jewell Parish. 
Dorothea Prall Radin, G. R. Noyes, etc. (Berkeley, 1925), p. 176. 

*’ Pogodin, op. cti., a, 279. 
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protested, and maintained he was less Polish than Slavic and Russo- 
phile, that he gave too much attention to Russian literature. But 
Mickiewicz knew very well what he was doing, and the divergences 
of his critics prove him to have been right. 

His course was essentially comparative. He compared the Slavs 
in their geography, languages, history, culture, religion, and litera¬ 
tures. Furthermore, he constantly compared Slavic phenomena with 
facts pertaining to Western European, Byzantine, and classic civiliza¬ 
tion. This made the Slavic world, exotic as it was in certain aspects, 
non understandable in Paris. For example, he compared the Polish 
annalists and historians, such as Gallus, Kadtubek, and Dlugosz, not 
only with Nestor and the other Russian annalists and annals, but also 
with Philippe de Commines, Livy, and Machiavelli. He spoke about 
the great influence of Czech culture in Poland. His analysis of the 
psychology of the tyranny of Ivan the Terrible is based on a broad 
comparison with Nero, Tiberius, Caligula, Louis XI, Cromwell, and 
Robespierre. He makes a striking sketch of the character of Peter the 
Great, calling him a Russian “communard,” like Pushkin, who 
compared Peter with Robespierre. Skarga is compared with Bossuet 
and Masillon, and a fine analysis is provided of the structure and 
style of Polish and French sermons. Rej is compared with Montaigne 
and Rabelais, Kochanowski with Ronsard, Tasso, and Ariosto, 
juxtapositions which have become classic and which originated with 
Mickiewicz. 

The same may be said of his lectures on Czech history and litera¬ 
ture, and on the culture and the literature of the Balkans. For ex¬ 
ample, he compared the Serbian epics with Homer. He exposed the 
falsifications of M6rimee; he compared Pushkin, Byron, and Goethe. 
He gave a sketch of Slavic Byronism, delivered lectures on Polish 
philosophy, and spoke about the German philosophers, Kant, Schel- 
ling, Fichte, and Hegel. He even discussed Emerson. He demonstrated 
with irony how, according to Hegel’s system, the “historical God” is 
Prussian. He spoke extensively about the Baroness Kriidener, Joseph 
de Maistre, and the Russian Martinists. How enthusiastic is his 
picture of the “Russian Renaissance” — the beginning of the reign 
of Alexander 1! - He gave a striking account of Ivan the Terrible’s 
flirtation with England, a brilliant exposition of Romanticism and 
Byronism in Europe and in the Slavic countries, a picture of the 
sixteenth century, the Polish Golden Age, and spoke of Slavic 
antiquities in Rome. 

Mickiewicz presented the history of Slavic nations in close con¬ 
nection with European history. Sometimes his characterizations are 
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superbly perspicacious, as for example the few lines about Machiavelli 
in which he alludes to his conception of unifying; Italy as based only 
on certain ancient memories without any connection with actual 
problems, on a utopia of his own making. 48 Especially eloquent is the 
comparison of the Russian soldiers with the Scythian slave or the 
poor slave forced to be a hangman malgr6 lui. And yet there was no 
anger in these symbolic juxtapositions. 

A further example of the accuracy and breadth of his opinions are 
his remarks on the results of the Treaty of Westphalia in European 
policy. 

A policy based on egoism, on territorial and local interests, made use 
of the shrewdness of ministers. Shortly people began to speak of natural 
frontiers; for the first time the fatal word was spoken of natural enmity 
and hostility. In the Middle Ages, even in the time of the rancorous and 
obstinate wars between France and England, the time of the battles of 
Crecy, Poitiers, and Agincourt, the French and British never considered 
themselves to be natural enemies . . . Now, after the Treaty of West¬ 
phalia, natural enmities with regard to material interests represented 
by territorial interests, were bound to arise. The area and the wealth of a 
country have much more importance than any moral principle which 
guaranteed constitutions to nations and ruled them. 48 

Parallel to the comparative aspect of his course runs its historical 
structure. In spite of certain mistakes and errors, he grounded his 
literary material firmly on a historical basis. He established certain 
historical ideas, certain cultural conceptions and literary characteri¬ 
zations which have become classic, and have maintained their value 
to the present day. For example, his was the keen observation that 
the subtle aristocratic Greek and Latin traditions of Polish Humanism 
weakened the Jagellonian system, developing in Poland an over- 
refined spirituality and idealism in notions of individual freedom. He 
gave a highly colored picture of Pasek and his diary, a document of 
Polish life of the seventeenth century. He was not afraid to advance 
a dramatic description of the Polish eighteenth century, while, on the 
other hand, he presented a thorough original history of Peter the 
Great, stressing the purely materialistic europeanization of Russia. 
He asserts that Peter led Europe to Russia in order afterwards to 
lead Russia against Europe. His classic comparison of Ivan the Ter¬ 
rible and his age with Sigismund August and Bathory and their age 
is completely original and arresting even now. Of equal value is his 
description of the “wonderful talk” of three men: Ivan the Terrible, 
Kurbski, and Bathory. 

M Lecture xxvx, Saturday, May 4,1841. 


Lecture xu, Friday, June 25, 1841. 
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Of course the most essential and appealing part of his exposition 
waa his conception of the historical and cultural, the ideological and 
moral duality of Russia and Poland. The ruling idea of Russian his¬ 
tory is power, autocracy, despotism, the organization of the Empire. 
The ruling idea of Poland is freedom based on moral grounds, on the 
recognition of the dignity of individuals and nations. The Russian 
Tsar was a master. The elected Polish king was a sovereign servant 
and protector of the law. And Mickiewicz shows how the Russian 
idea had subordinated every part of Russian life, religion, social and 
political life, and even literature. 

To explain the progress of Russian civilization, Mickiewicz remarks, it 
is necessary to quote the public institutions, the scientific wealth, the 
inventions, executed under the order of the government; and do not 
forget that organic power which Russia possesses, she who constantly 
enriches her conquests and knows how she has to keep them and organize 
them , it is a very respectable power, in a time when the great thing is 
to destroy and annihilate.*® 


On another occasion he speaks of the absorption of the human per¬ 
sonality by the state, of the contempt for public opinion, of material 
power as the most essential factor in the Russian government. 61 An 
enemy of the Russian autocracy but not of the Russian people, 
Mickiewicz was conscious that the dismemberment of Poland brought 
the Russian state geographically closer to Europe, but at the same 
time removed the Russian nation from the moral unity of European 
civilization. 

In my book Pouchkine cl la Polognc' 2 1 gave a picture of the reaction 
of the European 61ite against Russia after the Polish insurrection of 
1830 31 and towards the Polish question in general. Now, as an ex¬ 
ample, to justify Mickicwicz’s attitude in this case and to support his 
conception, let me quote an eloquent passage from an article by 
Ballanche, published in Paris in 1833 in the review Le Polonais — 
Journal dcs intcrels de la Pologne: 

La France, en ce moment, s’enrichit, comme l’ltalie du quinzieme 
stfkdc, de plusieurs £migra de •'arret“re® fort ^iff^rert 5 . of q;i : toutes 
seront un jourapprec.ee- ■. -i-.iie I p-i'o.-i.u-c -a- ci- 


" Lecture i, Tuesday, December 14,1841. 

»' Lecture *u, Tuesday, June 29, 1841. 

" L’f. W. Lednicki, P<m.hkint el La P»/« r nr iPa"«- 1, 
Aldttiindcr Puszkin (Cracow, 1926 ..... I i> ; j. 
Professor Privat, whose work I d <: ■ ■■ a .« a - ’ J . 
on Pushkin, presents a broad com|a ■ : . i -..|„ 

itrufotle. Cf. also Pttstkin I ft 47 JO.™ . i : ,. 

of M. Jakdbiec and my study, “M6, I' ..l . 
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tingue entre elles par son importance, par l’intensitl de son malheui 
Les destinies de 1’Europe 9e reconstruisent a l’ab'ri de ce tombea 
Pologne, author’s note) vivant qui continue de nous protiger. . . . L 
thime qui sort des mines sanglantes de la Pologne, exclut a jamais la R 
de la confraternili europtenne. Je conseille au directeur du present re 
de l’intituler dfcs k present: Journal des intirtts de VEurope* 1 (sic!). 

At that time the conception of the moral unity of Europe was 
a fiction, and Mickiewicz was always an ardent defender of this: 
He stated the paradox that on one side we see the Polish aristo* 
fighting for freedom and liberty wherever this fight goes on, and 01 
other side the illegitimate power Russia everywhere defending 
principles of “legitimism” in order to subordinate human free 
and liberty. Poland created the conception of the Fatherland, o: 
“Jerusalem” of every nation as a divine city of the national spirit 
moral life, a conception independent of ancient materialistic 
egotistic conceptions. That fact represents in Mickiewicz’s mine 
creative element of Polish history in her best times, of the Pi 
state which was erected without invasions, which expandec 
frontiers by voluntary unions like the union with Lithuania, Pru 
and the Baltic provinces in a method of free federation. This ideoloj 
tradition of Poland has made her existence difficult and tragi 
Europe at times when power was more efficient than moral an< 
ligious factors. And he thinks that the result of the historical stru 
of these two ideas and conceptions will decide the fate of Eui 

Many times in his course Mickiewicz sought to find a solutioi 
the “eternal Russo-Polish Thebaid.” 64 He hoped for the spir: 
transfiguration of the Russian State and Russian life, and he hac 
courage to appeal to that transfiguration and to a peace betweer 
two greatest Slavic nations. He was the enemy of Russian autoc 
and Russian slavery, but not of the Russian nation. 

I cannot develop here his opinions on the Slavic question in ger 
and on Slavophile ideas and conceptions. Mickiewicz stated the c 
munity of Slavs in the field of languages and racial origin, in the f 
of folklore and popular psychology, and in religious temper, bu 
was not an adherent of panslavism. His course demonstrates thal 
application of the panslavic idea would be only a regression 
Slavs, so different in so many departments and levels of their his 
cal life. 

In his appeal for peace and understanding he was priest ai 

“ Le Polonais (Paris: Bureau du Polonais, No. 9, 1834), pp. 108-109. 

** Expression of Prince P. A. Vyazemski, as quoted by Mickiewicz; cf. V. Led 
“Mickiewicz en Russie," Revue it I’Universiti de Bruxelles (1928). 
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prophet. He preached until the end of his scientific career; and his 
mission is partly expressed in his last lecture: 

I do not speak well in French. I learned this language only by use; I 
express myself with difficulty: my common conversation is often inter¬ 
rupted, I am not able to find the necessary word — and even, in this 
language, the most difficult of all that 1 know, in a language which 1 never 
studied — I was obliged to speak to an audience of the College de France! 
But I had to speak about my nation and about my religion; I could not 
pay attention to these obstacles, I was not authorized to polish my sen¬ 
tences and choose my words. I am a Christian: I remember that in the 
Gospel it was expressly forbidden to one who has to proclaim great 
truths to arrange previously in his mind what he has to tell ... I lacked 
every assistance used by everyone on such occasions. I had no Slavic 
library at hand, 1 had no Slavonic scholars whose advice I could ask — 
and I even was in need of books and advice. But every day I said to 
myself — if I, a Pole, lacking means of influence over the French audience, 
lacking prestige, popularity and the gift to amaze, I who never spoke in 
a language of passion and never made any allusion to actuality, .never 
courting any opinion, on the contrary — fighting against everybody — if 
1 am able to find a union with my audience, if it recognizes me as their 
organ, it will lie a sign, it will be a living proof that the nation to which I 
belong and which is in the same situation as I, is your brother in spirit, 
and will be able some day to awaken your national sympathy, develop 
it, and conserve it.“ 

This was his last lecture in May, 1844. Two events which took 
place in Paris just before the beginning of his course eventually 
exercised a peculiar influence on him, and led him far from his profes¬ 
sorial task. On December IS, 1840, the ashes of Napoleon arrived in 
Paris. The same day saw Andrew Towianski arriving from Wilno 
on his small Lithuanian horse, with the sole aim of being present at 
the ceremony. After two days Towianski returned homeward, but in 
a year he was again in Paris. Soon Mickiewicz found himself under 
his influence. Towafiski’s mysticism, developed in Rome, and his 
romantic cult of Napoleon as a man of Destiny, prepared in the poet 
the way for his mystic doctrine. 66 He began in his course to teach this 
doctrine and to preach the cult of the Emperor. It was under the 
reign of Louis Philippe. 

He also taught love and respect for the suffering masses. He shows 
the revolutionary truth that the real creative power of human com- 
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prehension and love, the factor of international understanding, is to 
be found in the hearts of the common people. He showed how the faith, 
and prayer of the Polish common people stopped Russian officers and 
soldiers whom Polish guns could not stop . . . “The common people 
are those who suffer, those who yearn, those who are free in siprit, 
who do not come with a sheaf of ready-made systems . . . ”: 

These classes — the upper strata in the Church — departed from the 
cross; they did not wish to suffer, they strove always to avoid suffering, 
and locked themselves in books, in theology, and in doctrines. Everyone 
knows it costs much less pain to write and to argue than sincerely to tell 
the truth and to suffer in its defence. Strength is bom only of pain . . . 

If, then, he who wishes to be a creator in art or a true leader in politics 
must of necessity enter into partnership with the spirit of the suffering 
masses yearning for the future, what should be the suffering of those who 
represent the Church? It is pain beyond description, the agony which 
Saint-Martin called prophetic agony, quite different from artistic tor¬ 
ment or the suffering of an individual; it is the pain one suffers for mil¬ 
lions! He who is concerned only with his own salvation is incapable of 
feeling such pain . . . 57 

Here we recognize the complete Mickiewicz: his Ode to Youth and 
his Improvisation. All this anticipates Tolstoi’s crisis and the Poem 
of the Great Inquisitor. 

Mickiewicz finally had to abandon his course. More, he devoted 
himself to new humane and religious enterprises. He had sacrificed 
poetry for his chair; now he sacrified his chair for his Polish Legion. 
There were no bounds for his spiritual activity, and no peace for 
his soul. 58 

Today we see that Mickiewicz was right. My old, dear, and eminent 
friend, Professor Henri Gr6goire, when we were discussing the ma¬ 
terial of this essay, told me: “Do not forget to say that if Poland was 
restored, it was the result of the spiritual work of Mickiewicz and of 
your other great poets — Slowacki and Krasifiski — much more than 
anyone else.” That has always been my own deep conviction. 

Mickiewicz led Poland into the broad fields of Europe and he as¬ 
sured her of an undying presitige on the continent. His conception of 
an independent Poland was closely bound up with his idea of the 
moral regeneration of Europe and Poland. There was no place for 
Poland in the Europe of the “Old Testament.” In suffering Poland 
awaited and prepared the coming of the reign of the “New Testa- 

*’ Lectures in and iv, January 9 and 16, 1844. 

M Cf. a very good book on Mickiewicz, Marjan Szyjkowski's Adam Mickiewicz Bu- 
douniczy frowdziwej Polski (Lw6w: A. Altenberg, 1922). 
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ment,” and prepared herself for it. And that was the theodicy of her 
martyrdom; that is the essence of Polish messianism. This essence is 
real even in our days. The Europe of the last twenty years was not a 
good Europe, it was not Mickiewicz’s Europe. Neither was it quite his 
Poland. 

I am convinced that, in spite of the decisive role of geographical, 
political, and economic factors in the life of nations, the present war 
is conducted not for dollars and pounds, as Hitler says. It is waged for 
intangible values which have nothing to do with money. We are not 
fighting for money, and Polish, British, Greek, Norwegian, Dutch, 
Czech, Belgian, Serbian, and French blood is being shed for things 
which are much closer to Mickiewicz than to dollars and pounds. 
Only the German pilots do not see through the fire and smoke of their 
bombs that they are bombing their own freedom and liberty. Those 
things for which we are fighting are summed up in one simple quota¬ 
tion which I read in a letter of Mickiewicz: “Goethe said, ‘Was ist 
am heiligsten? Das, was die Mcnschen verbindet’.” 69 And this was 
what the poet preached at the College de France, even when he felt 
waves of indignation and sorrow in his heart. That was his task as a 
Pole, the historical Polish task, his task as a Slav, his human and his 
divine task. His course at the College de France was something more 
than an introduction to Slavic studies. It was and still is a Polish 
introduction to universality, as he, Mickiewicz, was, owing to favor¬ 
able Fate, the Ambassador of Poland to the United States of Hu¬ 
manity. 


This spiritual Ambassador of Poland ended his days in Constanti¬ 
nople, his Missolonghi. There, during the Crimean campagne, he was 
preparing his peculiar Legion against Russia. Not long before his 
death he told one of his friends about his visit to Smyrna : 

I was informed that there was in Smyrna the grotto of Homer; but I 
was not anxious to see it. I was looking, gazing at something else. There 
wa« n hear* of evervth’-.g w,.= ‘here: sweepings, filth, bones, 

lir.Ar:. g. .s-. (■' That was just what pleased 

nr. bc.i.i-e u ■*.!« Sue one sees before a tavern in 

Poland. My own son would probably already not understand what sort 
of things I saw there, and he would probably prefer to go to Homer’s 
grotto. 

It was a new Homer who stood there, a Homer who did not wish to 
sec the real Homer s grotto -— it touched him no more. At that 

•• H7«± XIX , Slo Ud mysli polskiej (Warsaw, 1907), in, 117. 
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moment he was a Ulysses who gazed at the heap of filth, as he found 
in it a morsel, a patch of his real Ithaca. .. .*• 

His Poland was in his heart and, as his heart was large, his Poland 
was large as well. He died with his Poland in his heart. And we now, 
we Poles again have more of Poland in our hearts than in reality. 
Again we stand before a heap of rubbish. How terrible to think that 
we through the ages have been carrying our culture in rags and 
tatters, carrying our poor, eternally shattered Ithaca in the hearts of 
generations! 

Harvard University. 


APPENDIX I 

Leger, who had begun his Slavic studies with Polish sympathies which 
he soon abandoned, alleged in his first lecture, delivered in 1883, that 
the real motive of the French Government in creating this chair had been 
its desire to assure Mickiewicz a situation and a means of livelihood at 
Paris. He also asserted that the project originated with Paul Faucher, 
the publicist and playwright who was married to Victor Hugo’s sister 
and thus a relative of Madame Mickiewicz. Leger quotes in this connec¬ 
tion Faucher’s letter of April 11, 1840, to Mickiewicz: “This chair will 
have a political character. It is intended to create a literary center at 
least for the Polish nation in exile.” “Thus,” Leger continued, “family 
affairs play a r61e in the most weighty matters of this world” (Panslav- 
isme, pp. 101-102). 

I hope that the unfairness of this allegation is obvious. The courses 
given at the College de France by that unique trinity Michelet, Quinet, 
and Mickiewicz, enjoyed immense success because, as Paul Hazard has 
remarked, the time was passionately in love with ideas (“Michelet, 
Quinet, Mickiewicz et la vie int6rieure du College de France," Le College 
de France 1530-1930 [Paris, 1932], p. 263; cf. also W. Mickiewicz, 
Pamiftniki [Warsaw, 1926], I, 106). It was the force of idealism, not of 
trivial plots and family schemes, that led to the creation of the Slavic 
chair. Even Leger himself, when he gave his inaugural lecture in 1885 
as Mickiewicz’s successor, took a fairer attitude. “Sans le g6nie de 
Mickiewicz,” he declared, “sans les sympathies qu’inspirait la Pologne, 
et sans l’esperance qu’on fondait sur elle, il est probable que la creation 
de cette chaire n’eflt pas 6t6 propos6e ou qu’elle efit 6t6 4nd6finiment 
ajourn£e” ( Nouvelles Etudes Slaves [Paris, 1886], p. 288). 

*® A metaphor once used by Professor H. Kolaczkowski of Cracow, who died of exhaus¬ 
tion the day after his return to Cracow from Oranienburg, where be had been imprisoned 
by the Germans. Professor Kolaczkowski spoke of this episode in the poet's life in one of 
the volumes of the Sejmowe Wydanie; but, since we do not possess this volume in this coun¬ 
try, I am quoting from memory. 
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Christian Ostrowski, a dose friend of Mickiewicz, his French trans¬ 
lator, and a witness of these events, remarks of this chair, “L’etablisse- 
ment de ce cours £tait non seulement le voeu unanime des admirateurs 
z616s de M. Mickiewicz, . . . mais il r£pondit a un besoin r6el et pressant 
de l’instruction publique” ( Lettres slaves [Paris, 1853], p. 44). Ostrowski 
also emphasizes the political significance of the chair. These are, indeed, 
the motives, rather than those alleged by Leger, which explain not only 
Faucher's efforts but Mickiewicz’s own personal concern for the success 
of the project. Among others who interested themselves in it, Prince 
Adam Czartoryski, who wrote Cousin about it, was also conscious of its 
po!:t:<".i' signify a■■.'<* wh'V C l'T s d f ihcr ~. : -i=ier of p-,:b!ic i:i 

entailed. That Mickiewicz was also cognizant of these risks is shown by 
his letter of July 31, 1841, to Czartoryski, in which Mickiewicz refers to 
an article he had recently written on Pushkin as proof of his “literary 
neutrality’’ (Lednicki, PrzyjacieU Moskale [Cracow, 1935], pp. 184-185). 



MICKIEWICZ AND NORTHERN BALLADRY 

By ARTHUR PRUDDEN COLEMAN 

In four lines of the opening stanza of the Ode to Youth Mickiewicz 
describes in vivid images the world which he desired, as poet, to 
espouse. “0 Youth!” he says, 


. . . give me wings 
And I will soar above the callous earth, 

Into the wonder realm of phantoms and 
chimeras, 

Where enthusiasm creates a world of marvels. 

Among the factors which impelled Mickiewicz to embrace this 
world, by no means least in importance was the northern ballad. How 
did the balladry of the north come to play so large a part in the poet’s 
growth, in what manner did it present itself to his consciousness and 
how did it become a vital part of his experience? These are the ques¬ 
tions which this study will endeavor to answer. 

There was probably never a time in Polish literary history when 
the poet relied less on inner experience and so much on outward real¬ 
ity as the very time when Mickiewicz was born. Reason, not Feeling 
and the inner life, ruled: poetic models came from France, where the 
Romantic attitude had not yet become the vogue. Life in general was 
artificial, brittle, worldly, and there seemed no likelihood that there 
would shortly be a change of mood. 

It was the year 1798, when Mickiewicz was born, and “Polishness” 
was at its lowest ebb in life and literature. According to Mickiewicz 
himself, “Such general blindness prevailed that people did not believe 
the oldest things in the world unless they read them in a French 
journal.” 1 Warsaw had long been a little Paris, and now even in 
Litwa, where Mickiewicz was bom, there could be felt a growing 
tendency to regard everything Polish with a supercilious air. To many 
the worst in French life seemed superior to the best in Polish. 

“I was brought up by Poles, but not as a Pole,” 2 said Adam 
Czamocki (bom 1784), Poland’s first Slavicist, and Czarnocki’s ex¬ 
perience was not an isolated one. It was shared by most Polish youth 
of the 1790’s, not only of the aristocracy, notorious for its Gallomania 
in every period, but of the gentry, which was normally intensely 
Polish. For Polish youth in'the ’90’s was tutored and trained by 
French refugees. 

1 Pan Tadeuiz, i, lines 467-469. * Polski Slovmik Biograjiany, rv, 227. 
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Poland at the end of the eighteenth century was a second France. 
The realm was overrun with Frenchmen whose flight from the Revo¬ 
lution and the Terror had ended in some sympathetic Polish dw6r * 
Once it had been said you could find more Polish money in Paris than 
in Warsaw: now the tables were turned and the French language at 
least, if not French money, was as familiar in Warsaw as in Paris. 
Nothing, moreover, was regarded as contributing so much “tone” to 
a Polish dw6r as the presence of French fugitives, even when these 
made nuisances of themselves by demanding special living quarters, 
by spuming Polish soap or by refusing to eat Polish barszcz, 4 or even 
by stealing the silver. 

The Frenchified young Pole of the ’90’s and of the early 1800’s is 
exemplified in Mickiewicz’s youthful sweetheart, Maryla Wereszczak. 
The daughter of a distinguished squire whose div6r afforded asylum 
to a number of French exiles, Maryla read Rene and La Nouvelle 
Heloise, and had no wish to soil the refined taste these encouraged 
through exposure to the new “northern” element that was creeping 
into English and German literature. Maryla shunned the dark world 
of wonder and terror evoked by the new literature, and when Jan 
Czcezot, who served her as a book-scout in Wilno, sent her one of the 
popular specimens of this, a novel by Ann Radcliffe, Maryla wrote 
back, “The romances of Radclif I never read!”® 

Mickiewicz had a totally different education from that received 
by either C'zamocki or Maryla. He was educated as a Pole, thanks to 
the reforms of the Polish Commission of Education which created the 
county school in Nowogrodek; and he escaped the Gallic infection 
until it was too late to cause him permanent injury. Mickiewicz had 
both a father and a motherof the intensely Polish, old-fashioned stamp 
which Poles call “kontuszowy”" and they would have despised both 
themselves and their son if they had reared him as anything but the 
most Polish of Poles. Thus Mickiewicz learned as a child to honor and 
prize his native heritage. 

It was this heritage which predisposed him to accept the spirit 
world of the stanza quoted above from the Ode to Youth. As a son of 
Litwa, Mickiewicz early became familiar with the “world of the mar¬ 
velous,” which is the universe of the northern ballad and which he 
was to claim as proper material for Polish poetry. 


1 Manorhouse. 

, Knr a " accm " u of lhc behavior of these refugees, see, Memoirs of the Coun¬ 
tess Potocka (New York. 1900). pp. 12 13. 1 

'Korespomtenrjo Filomat&w, v, 241-243, quoted by SUnisfaw Wasylewski, “Drobiazgi 
Mickiewiczowslue, H ladomotci lilerockie, 1925, No. 3. 

* CUn « in * t0 ‘be custom of wearing the old Polish dress, especially the koniusi. 
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In Goethe’s ballad of The Erl-Ktng, the father, it will be recalled, 
sees the gray, wind-tossed willows as just willows, nothing more.* 
His son, on the other hand, sees in the oddly-shaped branches the 
daughters of the dread Erl-King. Mickiewicz learned very early in 
life to see with the eyes of that son, and he lived always with half his 
mind at least in the realm of the supernatural and unreal. There lakes 
and streams, swamps and pine groves all had personality, and the 
moody country side was haunted by weird creatures from the minds 
of the superstitious peasants. These told the boy how the mist above 
a woodland lake was an enchantress whose raspberry lips and seduc¬ 
tive plaint lured huntsmen to death. 7 8 They made bridges become for 
him places where dead lovers wandered, and thickets the home of 
apparitions that made horses rear with fright and plunge into the 
stream. 9 They told of sunken villages, 10 of ghostly knights in ruined 
castles, and of offerings to the uneasy dead. 11 * * 

The more fearful elements of northern balladry were early pre¬ 
sented to Mickiewicz. These he learned from a certain Blazej, whom 
he nicknamed Ulysses because of his fantastic adventures. Most of 
Blazej’s tales were about his old master, a Freemason and, therefore, 
according to peasant belief, in league with the Devil. Freemasons 
could ride through the air in sleighs in summertime, Blazej testified, 
for he had seen his master do it, and they could curse a man, so that 
he would die in the full vigor of manhood, for he had seen this happen 
to a man on whom, for breaking his oath, a conclave of Masons had 
invoked a sentence of doom. Such supernatural occurrences were 
common in Nowogrodek, according to Blazej ! 1S 

Happenings no less wonderful, though usually within the bounds of 
human possibility, came to Mickiewicz’s ears as a child from his 
parents’ friends, for Nowogrodek was wild border country and vio¬ 
lence was by no means uncommon. A certain neighbor whose youthful 
fire had not been dimmed by age told him the stirring tale of how she 
eloped with the man she loved, how, defying her parents, she dashed 
to the church on a wild charger, pistols cocked, ready to shoot anyone 
who tried to stop her. 18 

Finally, the Mickiewiczes’ own experience, their long feud with 

7 When the son asks the father if he does not see the Erlking’s daughters, he says, 
“Es scheinen die alten Weiden so grau.” 

* A theme used by Mickiewicz in Swilezianka. 

* A theme used by Mickiewicz in "To lubifl” 

IB A theme used by Mickiewicz in Swilez. 

11 A theme used by Mickiewicz in Dziady, n. 

u Piotr Chmielowski, Adam Mickiewicz: zarys biograficzno-literacki (Warsaw, 1901) 

p. 23. '» Ibid., p. 24. 
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• murderous Jan Soplica, who threatened to bum the Mickiewicz 
nily in all its branches out of house and home, was itself a living 
Had. Soplica was for them like a horrible creature from the other 
rid whose appearance was a never absent dread. 

Thus daily existence in Nowogrodek possessed many of the-ele- 
;nts of balladry. 

Yet, for all this, Mickiewicz might have lived and died and never 
ve known that what the peasants confided to him in their nightly 
tries around the bakehouse stove and what he heard whispered in 
i own family was literary material if he had not met similar themes 
books. These he did meet, however, very early in life, and the 
■dit for providing the books goes to Julian Ursyn Niemcewicz. 
Niemcewicz was a pioneer among Poles in enthusiasm for the 
rthern ballad. It was his translations from northern ljalladry which 
doubtcdly planted the seed that bore fruit in Mickiewicz’s Kovno 
rscs. 

When Mickiewicz was a boy Niemcewicz’s fame was tremendous 
long the Polish people. Warsaw critics might call him “an old 
mny,” u and Warsaw hostesses shudder at his taste in jokes, 16 but 
e majority of Poles regarded Niemcewicz as a pillar of fire in the 
tion’s darkest night. They linked his name with KoSciuszko’s, re- 
Uing that both had been patriots in an unpatriotic generation, that 
ith had fought in the War of Independence, and that they were 
ilow-prisoncrs in the fortress of Peter and Paul and fellow-exiles in 
igland. People honored Niemcewicz especially for repatriating the 
rant Polish Muse and for rcclothing her in simple Polish dress, as 
‘ did in The Deputy's Return. It is no wonder Mickiewicz said that 
iemcewicz always had “r-ippi-.r a:-.! interesting” 16 and 

at he was “superior w: ,■■! < | n-., h «. Imol ' <.; that he 

iid tribute to Niemcewicz’s moulding influence on his own poetic 
■vebpment in the words, “What name can awaken in the heart of 
ie young Polish poet more lively feelings of honor and admiration 
lan the name of Julian Ursyn Niemcewicz? From our mothers we 
ied to hear tales of his deeds and adventures. His songs gave us our 
irliest sense of the sound of poetry: they are our earliest poetic ac- 
.laintanccs.” 17 

In the summer of 1802, on his way home from the United States, 
iemcewicz whiled away the tedious hours of the crossing by trans- 
ting some of the ballads recently published as Tales of Wonder by 

’* •}*'' St Bystrort, Uleraci i Grafomani (Warsaw, 1938), p. 8. 

Ibut.. p. 22 >• tetter of Mickiewicz to Czeczot, Apr. 23, 1823. 

17 Utter of Mickiewicz to Niemcewicz, Moscow, Nov. 11 (22), 1827. 
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the celebrated “Monk” Lewis. Two of those he did were Lewis’s own 
tale of “Alonzo the Brave and the Fair Imogen”'and Taylor’s trans¬ 
lation of Burger’s Lenora. Niemcewicz called his Polish version of the 
former “Alondzo i Helena” and of the latter, “Malwina.” Both 
poems were published in 1803 in a volume entitled Various Writings. 

Since everything Niemcewicz wrote had quick and wide circulation, 
especially in Litwa and there, most of all, among patriots like 
Nicholas Mickiewicz, a veteran like Niemcewicz of the War of Inde¬ 
pendence, it is likely that a copy of the volume containing the ballads 
was not long in reaching the Mickiewicz household. Thus it was prob¬ 
ably from his own father, who often read to his sons, that Mickie¬ 
wicz heard for the first time the stirring tale of the faithless wife in 
“Alondzo i Helena” whose marriage feast was broken up by an 
avenging ghost that snatched her off to the grave, and of the spectral 
flight, in “Malwina” of the deserted maid and her dead knight. 

The process of poetic gestation is a long one and unchartable. For 
years the two themes lay dormant in Mickiewicz’s subconsciousness 
Then, after they had ripened, and combined with other themes, he 
used them. The “faithless wife” of “Alondzo i Helena” appeared in 
“The Lilies” (“Lilje”) and the maiden’s flight from “Malwina” in 
“The Flight” (“Ucieczka”). Of all his poems, these two were closest 
in spirit and meter and theme to Scottish and German balladry. 

As for Niemcewicz’s further influence, it may have been from him 
also that the theme of wifely treason, implanted in Mickiewicz’s 
mind by “Alondzo i Helena,” derived a Polish setting. Mickiewicz 
made his “faithless wife” in “The Lilies” one of the notorious band 
that indulged in wholesale infidelity while husbands and lovers were 
fighting with King Boleslaw the Brave at the siege of Kiev. Niemce¬ 
wicz refers to this episode in his story of Margaret, wife of Nicholas 
of Z^bocin, the only wife who remained faithful, in the 1816 edition o^ 
his Songs of History. Because of Niemcewicz’s popularity, the book’s 
own timeliness and, most of all, the musical settings which accom¬ 
panied the songs, this work was widely circulated. Perhaps it was 
while Mickiewicz read this that the old Lewis theme and the new time 
setting flew together in his mind, advancing “The Lilies” process of 
creation by another degree. 18 

We have seen how Mickiewicz’s childhood associations gave him a 

'* Or Mickiewicz may have encountered this theme first in W. Chlgdowski's Polish 
reworking of Joseph Ratschky’s German ballad about Nicholas and Margaret. Chlgdow- 
ski's version was entitled Wyrok Boleslawa ( Boleslaw's Verdict) and it appeared in 
Pamtftnik Iwowski, Dec. 1818, pp. 267-275. Czeczot used this as the basis of a one-act 
operetta, Malgortala z Zgbocin, which Mickiewicz reviewed for the Filomatians, Dec. 29, 
1819. 
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fund of ballad material and a sense of the forbidding world of the 
ballad. We have seen also how Niemcewicz introduced him to the 
ballad as a literary form. What was it that caused Mickiewicz to find 
his keenest poetic inspiration in the ballad world and to employ the 
ballad form as the earliest vehicle of his poetic efforts? 

The answer is three-fold: first, the spirit of change in the air which 
induced in Mickiewicz’s generation an appetite for something new 
and, in contrast to the old, something native; second, the great theo¬ 
retical interest in German balladry which prevailed in Poland; and 
third, the fact that it was a German ballad which touched off his im¬ 
agination and fertilized his thinking at the precise moment his genius 
was ready to function. 

In 1800, when the new century was bom, Schiller greeted it with a 
stirring ode in which he cried, “The old forms are toppling!” 19 This 
was true in Germany, but in Wilno, where Mickiewicz studied, few of 
the old forms had begun to topple even fifteen years after Schiller’s 
words were written. Wilno was still in 1815 an outpost of pre-Revolu- 
tion France,-and the leaders of Wilno’s intellectual life were Gentle¬ 
men of the Knlightenment. Proudly regarding themselves as Men of 
Reason, they were Liberals in principle but actually frightened to 
death of the Liberal spirit. In Wilno the old forms remained. 

The generation that arrived with Mickiewicz was different: change 
was in its very bearing. Most of the new generation had experienced 
a mystic agitation when they were mere boys, as their quiet villages 
were disturbed by the presence of Napoleon or one of his generals. 
All had been swept into the whirlpool that eddied around Napoleon 
wherever he went and all had been carried by its current from old 
moorings. A new spirit was in the air, and it acted on youth as a tonic 
making them as unlike their ciders as if “not just a single generation 
but a whole century had rolled with its wide wave” 20 between the two. 
Change was bound to come as soon as the new generation assumed an 
active role. 

C hange implied that, if Poland had been held in bondage to French 
culture before, then the French shackles would now be loosened; ap¬ 
plied to literature it meant that if Reason had ruled before, Reason’s 
antithesis, Feeling, must now prevail and the “inner life” would be¬ 
come more important than reality. 

Polish literature needed change. Thoughtful persons had viewed its 
condition with uneasy foreboding for a long time. They knew it was 

11 "Die alten Formen slttrzen ein!” 

„ " KonsUnty C.aazyAski, in the preface to Konlustorae pofadanki, Pima protaiezne 
(Leipzig, 1874), pp. 68 W, 
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unhealthy and readily diagnosed the cause of unhealth as excessive 
foreignness. But how could the malady be curt;d, and how could 
Polish literature be made to speak, once more, for the nation’s soul? 

Clearly, Poland had to produce a “national” literature if, the na¬ 
tional culture were to survive. But where were models to be found, 
and where was inspiration to be drawn for the new venture? 

There were two answers: one side said, let us seek inspiration for a 
national literature in our Middle Ages, as the Germans did when they 
were in a similar predicament. And the other, let us follow the Ger¬ 
mans, to be sure, but not to the Middle Ages. Let us follow them to 
the place where the best of the German poets found their inspiration: 
let us go to the source of all poetry, the Folk. 

The two principles could not be harmonized. A literary “war” 
arose, and for a decade the two sides strove with each other in the 
pages of the literary journals and in brochures. It was a war of the 
“courtly” and “refined” in literature against the “homespun” and 
“fantastic.” Soon two rival cults appeared: a cult, on the one hand, of 
Kochanowski, who came to be idolized as the one who showed how 
the courtly Latin tradition might be acclimatized in Poland; and on 
the other, a cult of the Folk. 

The second of the two cults brought in its wake an enormous in¬ 
terest in English and Scottish, and especially German balladry. It 
was with this side that youth was sympathetic, agreeing with Czar- 
nocki’s aphorism that it is “among the folk that poetry dwells.” 21 
In the end Mickiewicz became the mouthpiece of this side of the con¬ 
flict and the shining example of the fructifying effect the folk-born 
elements of wonder and fantasy which it championed could have on 
a young man’s creative faculties. 

As a student in Wilno, Mickiewicz wrote a mass of critical reviews 
and a number of verses, but all, without Exception, bore the marks 
of that “pseudo-classical slumber” 22 in which their author still 
dreamed. The only poem from the period with any promise of origi¬ 
nality in it, and of Polishness, is one which Mickiewicz omitted from 
his published verses when he brought these out in Wilno in 1822 and 
1823. It is the simple ballad “Ucieczka” (“The Flight”), and it was 
inspired by the theme of what Mickiewicz himself was to call “the 
queen of ballads,” 22 Burger's Lenora. 

One day, the story is told, Czemiawski, the son of the Professor of 

11 Franciszek Rawita Gawroiiski, Zoryan Doigga Chodakowski [pseudonym of Czar- 
nocki] \jtge zycie i praca (Lw6w, 1898),' p. 28. 

“ Leo KobiMski-Ellis, W. A. Joukowski, seine Persdnlichkeit, sein Lebcn, und sein 
Werk (Paderbom, 1933), p. 85. 

<> “O Biirgerze,” Pisma Adamo Mickiewiaa, ed. Kallenbach, I, p. 132. 
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Russian Language and Literature in Wilno University, rushed into a 
conclave of students with the cry that he had discovered “another 
Lenora'." He began to declaim portions of it and, as he did so, his own 
enthusiasm was communicated to his friends, with the consequence 
that the very next day Thomas Zan, one of those who heard him, 
wrote a Polish Lenora which he called “Neryna,” and Mickiewicz 
soon after wrote “Ucieczka.”* 4 

The poem which aroused Mickiewicz and gave him in “Ucieczka” 
his first impulse to the “spontaneous and richly colored ballads” he 
was soon to write was either Zhukovski’s Ludmila or Katenin’s Olga. 
German scholarship assumes 24 it was Ludmila, but it seems more 
likely to have been Olga, since Ludmila (published 1809) was an old 
story by the time Mickiewicz was a student in Wilno and Olga was 
not only newly published (1816) but the storm center of an active 
dispute between the two Russian critics Gnedich and Griboyedov. 2 * 1 
It is not important whether the poem Czemiawski recited was Lud¬ 
mila or Olga. Whichever it was, the thing that moved Mickiewicz was 
the action of the poem: this neither the prettifications of Zhukovsky 
nor the rudeness of Katenin could rob of its deeply moving power. 
The ghostly flight of a maiden—Lenora, Ludmila, Olga, whichever it 
was - over the wild night air on a spectral charger in the arms of a 
dead knight: this was the suggestive element, the flight. Thinking of 
nothing but this, Mickiewicz called his own ballad after no woman’s 
name, as Thomas Zan did, but by a noun which describes the action, 
“Ucieczka," (“The Flight”). 

“Ucieczka" is not a copy of Lenora itself or of any of the transla¬ 
tions of Lenora. As ('ramer wrote of Btirger’s own version, “Der 
UrstofT istaus einer bekannten Gcspenster-historie, aber die ganze Be- 
arbeitung und treflliche Ausfiihrung . . . ganz Biirgers,”* 7 so one may 
say with truth of “Ucieczka,” it is Mickiewicz’s in conception and 
execution. It contains many elements not found in the other Lenoras 
or in Lenora itself. There is the matchmaker, for example, whose in¬ 
sistence provokes the poem’s action; and the confessional; the empty, 
haunted castle with its terrifying doors and its mastiff on guard; and, 
finally, the priest beside the newly-turned grave at the end. These are 
elements intensely characteristic of the life of the folk of Nowo- 
grfidek, and whether Mickiewicz actually remembered a folk-song 


re are following the dating of Chmielowski. which we believe is correct. 

.Karr:, ' •• yh >:#, \ x\c. '-<>-192; the article by Gnedich 

jukrtia., XA '“’ P- anu uie one by Griboyedov, xxx, 81, p. ISO. 

von Strodtmann, Britjt von und an Gottfried A. Bitrger (Berlin, 1874), I, 167. 
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which embodied them when he wrote “Ucieczka,” as he said he did,* 8 
or whether the lines which rang the bell of memoi'y in his conscious¬ 
ness were only echoes from Niemcewicz’s “Malwina,” the fact re¬ 
mains that Mickiewicz’s maid is a girl of Litwa and “Ucieczka” rings 
true to Litwa’s life. 

So long as Mickiewicz remained in Wilno he lived too convivially to 
produce anything original. “The world” was, in very truth, “too 
much with” him. As in the case of Biirger and the Gottingen Hain- 
bund, 28 so with Mickiewicz and his Filomatian associates: they all 
helped conceive whatever he did. 

But in the autumn of 1819 Mickiewicz was sent to Kovno as a 
teacher in the Polish gymnasium in that town, and at once every¬ 
thing was changed. Kovno was for him what the “Pontic shore” was 
for Ovid, 30 a place of bleakest exile. Now, instead of living the light¬ 
hearted “panicz” 31 life of Wilno which he described himself in the 
appropriately artificial verses of “Winter in the City” (“Zima 
miejska”), the young teacher lived, by contrast, like a hermit. “The 
clock strikes one, two, three . . . and finally twelve,” he wrote his 
friends in Wilno, “dull silence everywhere. Only the wind, humming 
around the cloister walls, and off in the distance the hoot of an owl. 
My candle has almost burned down: once in a while it flares up, only 
to die down again. Terrible hour! But never terrible when skies were 
friendlier. How often then the dearest hour of all! Rut Memory, be 
gone! Those times are fled forever! ... All I can do is take my pen, 
and in the silence . . . write to you.” 32 

Kovno was what Mickiewicz needed: Kovno with its loneliness 
and its ballad atmosphere, its Baltic gloom and the surging move¬ 
ment of its river life. (The boatmen, singing aboard their rafts on the 
Niemen, reminded him of the pirates in The Corsair'.)* 3 He began 
to drench himself in German balladry. 

For the first time Mickiewicz was able to read the balladry of the 
north in the original. He had begun during the summer of 1819; 
while he was vacationing in the country homes of various friends in 
Nowogrodek region, to teach himself German, and by the time he 
was settled in Kovno was able to get along in it slowly with the aid 
of a dictionary (a “fatal” one, he complained to his friends). 34 Soon 

” In the footnote to “Ucieczka,” Pisma, op. cit. (Note 23) IV, p. 16. 

** A. von Strodtmann, op. cil. (Note 27), p. 164. 

" Ovid, Tristiac, Book iv, i, a poem which Mickiewicz himself translated. 

11 A light-headed young lord. 

“ “Do przyjaci61,” Pisma, op. cit. (Note 27), i, 127. 

" Letter of Mickiewicz to J. Jeiowski, 8 April, 1820. 

** Letter of Mickiewicz to Jan Czeczot, end of November, 1819. 
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Schiller became his “only reading and the pleasantest.”* 5 He worked 
his way greedily and triumphantly through The Robbers, Don Carlos, 
and many of Schiller’s ballads, stopping sometimes to make a Polish 
translation of a portion that struck him with especial delight. He read, 
at the same time, a number of Goethe’s ballads, notably Der Fischer, 
the poem which was to become one of the ancestors of his own 
“Switezianka” “The Spirit of Lake Switez.” 

Mickiewicz left Kovno during the academic year 1821-1822 in 
order to go on with graduate work in Wilno, and during this time he 
helped his friend Edward Odyniec with a translation of Burger’s 
famous ballad Der wilde Jager. When Odyniec’ translation appeared 
in the Wilno Daily,™ it was Mickiewicz who introduced it with a 
flattering foreword on Burger. The ballad itself, which everyone in 
Poland was talking about, thanks to the debut of von Weber’s Frei- 
schiiti at the new Schauspielhaus in Berlin on the anniversary of 
Waterloo the preceding summer (1821), left powerful traces in all 
Mickiewicz’s subsequent Kovno writings. It had an immediate ef¬ 
fect on the ballad which he and Odyniec wrote together about the 
same time as they were translating Der wilde Jager. This is the ballad 
of “The Young Lord an'* the Maiden” “Pnrirz • dz : ewczyna”, a little 
known wo:*, w!.:,h •! ._»ii • ■'.« % ripl-n ■. the alternate 

conversation and narrative technique of the best German ballads. 
The influence of Der wilde Jiiger is seen at its most intense in the 
si>ectre of the Black Huntsman in Dziady, i and in the ghost of the 
cruel lord in Dziady, ii. 

Mickiewicz’s acquaintance with nothem balladry was not con¬ 
fined to German specimens. He knew also Scott’s Lady of the Lake , 37 
having seen a French translation of part of it in the Geneva Bi- 
bliotheque universelle while he was still active in the Filomatian 
literary sessions in Wilno. This he admired for its ballad elements: 
its “grimness and horror,” its “terrifying and savage emotions,” the 
wild aspect of Alan Bane, the carrying of the “bloody cross,” the bur¬ 
ial of Duncan, the lament of the captive woman, the singing of Ellen. 38 

Mickiewicz knew Shakespeare’s balladry as well, and he, like 
Btlrger, who introduced his Lenora to the Hainbund with the lines 
from Hamlet, “I could a tale unfold, whose lightest word will harrow 

* Letter of Mickiewicz to J. Jeiowski, June, 1820. 

* lhiennik wileAski, 1822, 471. 

^ universelle, Vol. VIII, contained Canto I, but we can not be certain 

Mickiewicz jaw either this or Canto n, which appeared in the same volume but later in 
the year We know, however, that he saw Cantos ill and IV (Vol. vm, pp. 409-428) for he 
reviewed them frr the « Dr 27 iflf ‘ r, :> 1 :SI9 

** Airm.inr ; m.. lijw. U■<i .m L.. I Cm...-. 1910'.;, .Jti 
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up your souls, freeze your young blood . . . etc.”** introduced his own 
most significant ballad to the world with other lipes from the same 
drama, “Me thinks I see ... . Where? ... In my mind’s eyes.” 40 

Northern balladry did two things for Mickiewicz. It gave him, in 
the first place, the courage to pioneer in using native materials in an 
unspoiled manner. Kazimierz Brodzinski had advocated the use of 
folk materials in poetry before Mickiewicz ever wrote a line, and so 
had Mickiewicz’s own teacher, Leon Borowski, a disciple of Herder. 
Brodzinski had used folk materials himself in his own pastoral Wies- 
law. But he had artificialized his characters and stylized his theme to 
such an extent that the result was more Theocritan than Polish. 
Mickiewicz learned from northern balladry to retell the village songs 
as nearly as possible in the idiom which brought them to his own ears 
and to leave out none of the sprites and demons of the folk mythology. 

Northern balladry helped Mickiewicz, in the second place, to find 
himself, and through this to make his unique contribution to Polish 
literature. 

Mickiewicz must have been, as a child, a well-balanced individual. 
He loved activity and contemplation equally, if we may judge from 
his own testimony in Dziady iv. Martial games and sports of every 
kind fascinated him. At the same time he liked to wander off alone, 
“to meet Homer” in some quiet grove, to “have converse with Tasso,” 
or “behold King John victorious at Vienna.” 41 

If fate had granted Mickiewicz a normally pleasant life, and above 
all a homeland with a normal history, he might have continued to 
find outward reality and the inner lifeequally satisfying. But fate dealt 
him, at the end of his student days, two stunning blows: one, the loss 
of his sweetheart Maryla, the other a sharp and menacing curtail¬ 
ment of opportunity for self-improvement through denial of a chance 
to study abroad. 

Reality grew painful as the dual shock overtook him and Mickie¬ 
wicz fled reality, to find satisfaction only in the inner life. Instinc¬ 
tively he turned from the classics, which absorbed him at first in 
Kovno, to northern balladry, and here he found a mood to match 
his own. The spirit world became his home. The inner life, “surging 
toward its own freedom, stimulated but not controlled or bounded by 
reality” 42 became his whole life, and he — the perfect exponent of the 
Romantic attitude. 

" v'i'i Sfori'r'ai". -if 'MoV 27' p IS2 B'!-er r altered t L p passage fr^rr 
-in: 1 : -, v w.i :., r j»..-|x>-r- aa Mi. iir»N i <!l! r ,--sr ..nr: 

“ < ap'.io' i.»■ K ftw, -t . i, *07 

41 Dtiady, iv, Pima, of. cit., n, 71. 

“ Lascelles Abercrombie, Romantitisi* (London, 1926), p. 129. 
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Once he had discovered a world in which he could be free himself, 
Mickiewicz invited all youth to share it with him, as we have seen in 
the Ode to Youth. He went further. He decided that for himself the 
principle of Feeling, which rules the spirit world, was infinitely more 
to be trusted and infinitely more dynamic and creative than Reason, 
which rules the world of actuality. This became the cornerstone of his 
faith. 

When the time came that Mickiewicz was ready to phrase this 
faith, he did it in a ballad. He called the ballad, appropriately, 
“Romanticism.” 

In this Mickiewicz draws the picture of a distracted country-girl, 
whose prototype might be anyone from a maid of Nowogrodek to 
Lenora or Ophelia, in the act of describing to a crowd of people the 
vision she has had of her dead lover. The people, full of sympathy, 
sec the ghost themselves, through the maiden’s eyes. Then an old, 
bespectacled Professor appears. He is cold to the girl’s tears and calls 
her vision the fever of an unbalanced imagination. But a young man 
objects to allowing the Professor’s cold judgment to be final: “You 
are wrong, he says. “The maid is right. She knows through feeling, 
and the crowd knows too, through feeling and believing deeply. 
Ihcsc two principles, feeling and faith, convince me as neither the 
eyes nor spectacles of sages do. You may know truths about inani¬ 
mate things, truths we ordinary folk know nothing of. In that realm 
you willingly accept the miraculous: you see a universe in just a grain 
of sand or in a single ray of light. But you are ignorant of the truths 
about living beings. In this realm you deny the miraculous! How 
wrong you are you will yourself discover if once you take a human 
heart and search it deeply as you search the secrets of the physical 


Romanticism” proved to have two-fold significance. It was a 
milestone in Mickiewicz’* personal life and in the history of Polish 
literature. Mickiewicz had found a faith adequate to his need and in 
the strength of it was ready to lead the movement that would natural¬ 
ize the Romantic spirit in Poland. 


Many forces had moulded Mickiewicz along the way that led to 
the ballad •Romanticism.” but none for a longer time or more co¬ 
gently than the spirit and example of northern balladry. 


Columbia University 



THE POETS OF YOUNG POLAND, 1890-1903 

By WILLIAM JOHN ROSE 

As all students know, there have been not a few cases in history where 
the ferment and heat of great events have found striking expression 
in literature, and may even be said to have given birth to that expres¬ 
sion. The examples are fewer in which a distinct movement in thought 
and letters preceded events, being an undoubted preparation for 
them. To these belong what is known as “Young Poland,” of which 
the more precise dates might be said to be 1895-1903. The purpose 
of this paper is to sketch briefly some of the major features of this 
period of Polish creative achievement, as yet too little known in the 
English-speaking world. 

The causes of the movement were of course already long since in 
evidence. Twice in the nineteenth century had the Poles risen in re¬ 
volt against their chief oppressor — in 1831-32, and in 1863-64. The 
tragic failure of the second insurrection was followed by a revulsion 
from “all that,” and by what is known as a generation of Realism. 
Forces and conditions which had long been asking for attention now 
came to occupy the field. The hopelessness of the appeal to arms, 
even the uselessness of politics as an instrument for national emanci¬ 
pation, became generally accepted. On the one hand, the Poles as a 
people were too weak to stand against what was, in effect, a union of 
three predatory empires: on the other, such of the Powers as could be 
expected to assist peoples in a struggle for freedom remained indif¬ 
ferent. The new program was one of internal consolidation and con¬ 
struction, of “organic work,” as the phrase went, or “work from the 
ground up,” as it was called in Cracow. The way of politics was to be 
eschewed; and, in its widest sense, economics was to be the chief 
concern of the nation. 

Few would deny that this kind of thing was badly needed. Poland 
was far behind the countries of the west in her social and economic' 
structure. As yet she was almost wholly agricultural, cities were few, 
there was little or no industry in the modern sense, and trade and 
commerce had scarcely got beyond the serving of local needs, As a 
consequence there was almost nothing to be found of that middle 
class which is the backbone of any nation. The vast majority of the 
peasants had only recently been released from serfdom, and there 
were still too many of the landed gentry and the magnates who 
thought in terms of class rather than of national interests. No one 
denied that great service had been rendered to the national cause by 
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the Romantic Movement in literature — the work of Mickiewicz and 
and Slowacki and Cieszkowski; but this was not enough. Something 
more was needed in a world, which was fast coming to think in terms 
of economic and mechanical well-being, in which the theories of 
Darwin were giving a new interpretation to the ancient truth that 
only the fit survive, and in which the teachings of Comte were herald¬ 
ing a cosmopolitan, as opposed to a national, ideal for living. When 
in 1870, after the victories o( Sadova and Sedan, Prussia had become 
master of Central Europe, the outlook for the smaller nations and 
their hope of survival seemed very black indeed. 

Not, however, the advantages of this new type of thinking, real as 
they were, but its equally evident dangers are the concern of this 
paper. There were thoroughgoing disciples of Realism — the “con¬ 
servatives” of Polish Austria and the “positivist” Alexander Swi^to- 
chowski in Warsaw, who acclaimed and proclaimed the new gospel 
as the one and only way of salvation. But they were not as numerous 
as one might suspect, and many of those who accepted the new 
philosophy had qualms of conscience as they did so. Even before the 
turn came, of which we shall speak in a moment, there were many who 
saw the danger. Realism and its political counterpart, “compromise” 
(ugoda), were tantamount to resignation: to the renunciation of 
Poland and belief in Poland in favor of what came to be known as 
Triple Loyalty. The argument was more or less this: that Poland had 
indeed ceased to be, but Poles remained alive and well — Austrian, 
Russian and German Poles! Those who doubted whether the nation 
was on the right path were compelled to ask themselves whether such 
a “hyphenated” patriotism was not a contradiction in terms. Was 
there not grave danger that this conciliation policy might not be the 
beginning of the end? Poles might indeed gain the world, but they 
took the risk of losing their own soul! How could children accept 
and cherish a step-mother, while their own mother was alive? 

Older people, who had themselves experienced the disasters of 
186.1- 64 and the reprisals that followed them, were often of two minds 
in regard to this grave issue; but the younger generation proved to 
be in no doubts at all. From the cradle they had heard tales of the 
heroes of the Rising, and much of what they saw around them was 
the cause of perplexity and concern. Providence came to their aid, 
providing them with two forerunners of Young Poland, who were of 
untold assistance in helping them to find their way. 

rom the end of the ’sixties Jan Matejko was at work on a series of 
mighty canvasses, setting forth the glory —and also the shame—of 
Poland s remoter past. The study of these pictures, which had been 
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executed with minute attention to every detail of costume and 
torical accuracy, could only provoke in the youth thoughts that 1 
not complimentary to their own generation. If one may alter 
well-known lines of Browning, one can hear them asking 

Here and here did Poland help me: 

How can I help Poland, say? 

With almost more compelling force there came home to those 
read them the three tales of Henryk Sienkiewicz known as 
Trilogy. They appeared in the ’eighties and became the daily pabt 
of the whole nation. The author, a wizard of the pen who surpa 
even Dumas himself, set forth in three vivid stories the courage 
perseverance of the heroes who faced the catastrophes of the mi 
17th century — the Cossack insurrection of Khmelnitski, the fi 
ing of the whole country by the Swedes, and the subsequent ba 
with Islam. On Sienkiewicz’s own admission the tales were wri 
“for the cheering of souls.’’ They did this work, and they did ii 
yond expectation. 

Few will be surprised that Cracow should have become the h 
of Young Poland. Not many cities in Europe surpass it eithe 
charm or in the richness of its national associations. From 1869 < 
had become famous as the home of Cracow School of Historians, 
were among the most enthusaistic champions of Compromise. I 
however, there was a change in sight. In 1895 Juljan Falat succe 
Matejko as Head of the Academy of Fine Arts. This meant a “si 
sion” which was to go much further than the earlier ones in c 
capitals of Europe. A group of younger artists, who had learned n 
from their fathers, but were not satisfied with the old canons and i 
of expression, now felt that the door was open. Most famous an 
them were Stanislawski, Malchewski, Wyczolkowski and Stani 
Wyspianski. In common with their contemporaries in Paris 
Vienna they used the slogan “art for art’s sake’’; but in this ca: 
least it had a far deeper meaning than appears on the surface 
understand it, we have to do back a few years and look at the es 
that had been appearing in a still struggling journal called Life, 
work of a young rebel, Artur Gdrski. 

G6rski had sat with other colleagues — among them young S 
mierz Tetmayer — in the had Is of the ancient University, and 
tened to the all-too orthodox lectures of Stanislaw Tarnowsk 
Polish literature. They did not satisfy him. What was the use 
asked himself, of this pretence of fine thought and fine sentime 
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when the facts of life were so brutal around him? It was part of the 
imperial system — only less so in Austria than in Russia — that men 
and women could educate themselves and acquire tools for life, but 
would not be permitted to use those tools. One might have hands, but 
one dare not work; or eyes, but one dare not see. One might have a 
tongue; but to speak the truth — as the young Masaryk had already 
discovered in the Hapsburg capital — was to court opposition or 
even imprisonment. Only in the zone of neutrality could expression be 
given to life-forces at all. Yet, no man worth his salt could limit him¬ 
self to things that were colorless and often unmeaning. It was too 
much like “serving the Egyptians.” 

Daring to look about him, Gorski saw only one field in which his 
fellows could find unrestricted opportunity for expression — the field 
of the arts. He therefore issued his challenge, repeating it again and 
again, and the results were not long in appearing. The painters seized 
it and, as we shall see below, the poets followed them. In the work of 
these young painters there was nothing left of resignation, nothing of 
the negative attitude to land and people, to nature or the nation, 
which had characterized the Realists. With their eyes they saw, and 
with their hands they painted the beauties of the open plain and the 
towering mountain, of the marshland at sunrise with its fishermen, 
and the ploughland at high noon with its long rows of white ox-teams 
at their work. It was all Poland, their beloved motherland. But they 
also saw, and painted as they saw them, the beauties of the village 
homestead, or of the Gothic and Baroque churches of town and city. 
These too, were Poland, and something to be loved. The same thing 
was true of the oaks of the great forests, or of the pines of the Car¬ 
pathians; just as of the peasant and burgher types round about them, 
whose distinctive features and quaint costumes were the expression 
“here and now” that symbolize the eternity of mankind. In painting 
all this they used the boldest of colors and the firmest of lines. No 
triple loyalty for them! The state might not exist as an institution, 
but the land was there. The countryside was Polish countryside, the 
fields were Polish fields, the skies Polish skies: and the people who 
tilled the one and worshipped the other were Poles. When the can¬ 
vasses were done, they were Polish canvasses. We shall see how, in the 
case of Wyspianski, the painter gave way to the poet and preacher; 
but the landscapes of Wyczolkowski and the allegories of Malczewski 
were hardly less homilies than the dramas of their gifted colleague. 

What was implicit in the change at the Academy of Fine Arts be¬ 
came explicit two years later, when there arrived in Cracow a new 
editor of Life in the person of Przybyszewski. He came — of all 
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places — from Berlin, where he had already made a name for himself 
by his novels and essays, written in German. Hi^ Confiteor became 
the most debated document of that time, and was instrumental in 
making what had been disjecta membra into a sort of organic whole. 
We shall comment below on the new editor’s view of life, and on the 
ferment he created in the still sleepy town. Suffice to add now that 
close behind him came the successor of Tamowski in the Chair of 
Literature at the university the young Ignacz Chrzanowski, who elec¬ 
trified his audience on the occasion of his inaugural by reinstating in 
his proper place on Parnassus the long neglected, and even rejected, 
might of Slowacki. Wyspianski was already putting out his dramas, 
and the stage was set for new things. 


But before we look more closely at the Cracow poets, we must turn 
for a moment to two lone figures, who had come from totally different 
milieus, and had fought stem battles in order to achieve places of 
prime importance in the general struggle — Jan Kasprowicz, from the 
plains of Poznania, and Stefan Zeromski, from the wooded slopes of 
the Holy Cross Massif in Central Poland. The former was to make his 
home in Lw6w, driven from Prussia by the Bismarck regime, while 
2eromski was to remain true to his “Congress Poland,’’ and wage the 
battle of his oppressed people with Tsardom. 

To the village-bom Kasprowicz the poverty and desolation of the 
bleak plainland communities of what was then Eastern Prussia be¬ 
came more than a personal experience. At intervals he attended school, 
pasturing geese and cattle in between. Przybyszewski told afterwards 
how his father, a country-school teacher, learned from a colleague in 
a neighbouring village of a lad with a phenomenal memory — the 
later poet and Rector of Lwow University. Supported by devoted 
parents, the boy went on to High School, but he was soon in trouble 
with the authorities. He was a Pole, and he knew it; what is more, he 
refused to hide the fact, refused to conform. Expelled from school, he" 
moved to Silesia and continued his studies there, but with the same 
result. Arrest and a period in jail were the penalty paid for his 
patriotism. His matriculation certificate was refused him. Nor did he 
obtain it till he was twenty-four, and then only thanks to the inter¬ 
vention of a good friend in one of the schools in Poznafi. 

Brief periods of study in Leipzig and Breslau were to follow, but 
the family resources were sodn exhausted. The future looked blank, 
for the small sums earned by writing verses and sketches for certain 
Polish journals over the border did not reach far. At twenty-seven 
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Kasprowicz made a student's tour of the southern provinces of 
Poland, under Austrian rule. An invitation came in due course for 
him to settle in Lw6w and live by his pen. In 1889, at the age of 
twenty-nine, he moved to his new home. 

Two motive-forces were supreme in the hearts of all the poets of 
Young Poland — revolt and homesickness. As we shall see, a divine 
discontent with what was and a nostalgia for something better to 
come are to be found in some form in almost everything they wrote. 
Kasprowicz was an out-and-out rebel. He was also a pilgrim, a so¬ 
journer, with no abiding city. We need not be surprised if, for a 
time, he was attracted by the gospel of Marxian Socialism; yet so 
barren a creed could not hold him. From it he passed on to something 
more satisfying for the mind and the spirit. The conflict was fierce; 
whether with himself, or with the evil and pain of the world about 
him. Almost, like Job, but not quite, he was tempted “to curse God 
and die.” Like Prometheus and like Konrad in the drama of Mickie- 
wicz, he felt that he was a sufferer with and for millions. It was Greek 
Tragedy over again — the unavoidable meeting of irreconcilable 
forces. The old political and economic order was on the defensive; 
and subject peoples, including his own, were challenging it in the 
name of freedom and the right to self-expression. 

In the poet’s earlier works we have moving pictures in lyric form 
of the desolation and wretchedness of the peasant cottage he knew so 
well. Not only poverty, but a deadly spiritual vacuum. In 1891 came 
the longer poem Chryslus, describing episodes in the life of the Mas¬ 
ter, in order to raise the whole question of social injustice, and to ask 
“Why all this exploitation? Why this cruelty?” From this it was only 
a step to the general problem of Good and Evil as rival forces, in 
dealing with which Kasprowicz shared a wide measure of the pessi¬ 
mism prevailing in European thought as the turn of the century ap¬ 
proached. Yet he would not give in, and not even the cycle To a 
Perishing World ended as it began. 

There are in it three poems that breathe despair and defiance. In 
On the Bill of Death we have a Soul driven from Eden meeting Lucifer 
on Golgotha in a mood of loneliness and doubt and seeking cheer. 
But Lucifer has none to give. The Son of God will die on this Hill, 
hoping to save men from the burden of evil, but it will be a vain hope! 
In Dies Irae the same prophecy of woe comes out even more fiercely. 
Sin, personified in “fair-haired Eve”, is too strong for the creature 
Adam, who has in him both the beast and the angel; hence pain and 
judgment. Desire cannot be satisfied, and nameless Fear of conse¬ 
quences holds the race. Feeling his oneness with mankind, the poet 
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accepts the inevitable, and ends with the blasphemy, “his terrible 
Amen”: the wish that everything may be cursed and annihilated! 
In Holy and Mighty God the motive of revolt is supreme. In its central 
paragraphs we have a picture of the poet as he saw himself; driven by 
nostalgia, eager to suffer if others may find salvation from his suffer¬ 
ing, but broken by the fates that were too strong for him, and now 
buried in a lonely grave. In this is the simile of the world, which “is 
digging its own grave.” But a protest must be made — surely God has 
left his world, or it may be that Lucifer is in His place; in which case 
one should bow down and worship the new Lord! 

A terrible storm this, but peace of mind was soon to follow. In 1900 
came My Evening Hymn, which breathes the spirit of healing and 
trust. More than that, its refrain is a call to music on the pipe the 
poet has made from a willow wand—no more chaos and destruction, 
but harmony and growth. Sinful man humbles himself, seeks and finds 
forgiveness, and with it release from his burdens. The next year came 
Salve Regina, which may be said to be a glorification of Longing 
(nostalgia) as the Queen of Life. One is reminded of the phrase of 
Jung Stilling more than a century earlier: “Blessed are the homesick, 
for they shall find their way home!” The way is that of resurrection. 

Life for Kasprowicz was now easier. He had got to know and to 
love the Polish Carpathians, and in communion with nature he found 
both himself and God. No one will be surprised to learn that he was 
drawn in study to the Middle Ages, in particular to the figure of 
Francis of Assisi. The lyrics and ballads that continued to flow from 
his pen were as full of deep reflection and action as ever, but there was 
no more of defiance, or of despair. Eighteenth-century Slovakia had 
possessed a national hero in the celebrated JanoSik, the Robin Hood 
of the Tatra mountains, who plundered the rich in order to help the 
poor. Kasprowicz wrote the ballad of Waligora (The Mover of Moun¬ 
tains), a Polish counterpart of JanoSik, who was only Prometheus 
over again — the champion of needy humanity against the high and 
mighty Powers that cared nothing for the sons of earth. And so we 
pass to the Book of the Poor, matchless lyrics written during the Great 
War; but their story takes us beyond the limits of this paper. 

Kasprowicz knew well “the tragic sense of life.” Even more of it 
pervades the living and thinking of Stefan 2eromski. So fearful for him 
was 

the burden and the weary weight 
Of all this unintelligible world 

that he never really mastered it. Drawn naturally enough into the 
ranks of Polish Socialism, he remained there to the end. In addition, 
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he came strongly under the influence of the Russian writers, and this 
has been said to have somewhat warped his thinking. Even without 
this, life had been severe with him. His family had lost their property, 
and study abroad was out of the question. He had the Russian high 
school and the Russian university in Warsaw. All around him was 
the mental depression of post-1864 days. As for the future, it looked 
a blank. At thirty-two he published under a pen name, in Cracow, a 
collection of short stories with the title “Crows and Ravens Are Rend¬ 
ing Us.’’ The pictures are horrible. 

In one of them we have the young patriot Winrych, who fought 
in the R:« : rsr. and died a hem’® death But wor«e wa« to come. His 
Iw'iy foi.r' i in a Poii*h ;h \ j.i' 1 , vioa-e:i ■.■n:" '(--slum who 
stripped and maltreated it in order to vent his fury on the landlords! 
Having done this, he went off thanking God for the lucky chance and 
for the booty obtained. Thus did 2eromski lay bare the double nature 
of the Polish problem. There was the battle for national liberty; but 
there was also that for class equality and social justice. The toiler, 
whether in field or factory, had no place in society. Yet he too was a 
human being. 

With truth has it been said that 2eromski waged all his days “a 
battle with Satan" — the title of one of his books. Soon he was to 
write Labors oj Sisyphus, in which he portrayed the efforts of his 
teachers to make good Russians of himself and his fellow-pupils. Then 
he wrote the two volumes of Homeless People who, as Ishmaelites on 
the earth, looked in vain for a place to call their own. Or again he 
turned to the fate of the gallant Polish Legions, who had joined 
Napoleon in Lombardy to fight the empires that held Poland in thrall, 
but were later sent to die in the Sierras in battles with Wellington’s 
armies, or even to rot in the swamps of San Domingo. The title of 
this great story, which can be read in English, is Ashes. 

Though he searched for them, Zcromski failed to find either faith 
or good-will in the world. Consequently he did not find God, and re¬ 
mained rather a herald of the need for new things than a prophet of 
their advent. It was the same nostalgia which we saw in Kasprowicz, 
yet without a happy issue. The older generation had staked every- 
t ■mg or. reiiM.i. a.vi»; ;<>»■.«■ ii;r younger men lived by their feel- 
.i.ga. Lite, »aid a uever trench man, “is a comedy for those who 
think, but a tragedy for those who feel.” 


The Young Poland group in Cracow, whether the painters or the 
poets, had a difficult task to perform. Not only did the Realists prove 
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to be tenacious of their supremacy, but a doughty critic of the slogan 
“art for the sake of art” and of the “atmospherism” of these innova¬ 
tors appeared in the person of the eminent patriot, Stanislaw Szczepa- 
nowski. Trained as an engineer, he was a disciple of all that was best 
in thought in literature adown the ages, and he had used years of 
sojourn in England to achieve a broader view of things than any of 
his neighbors. In a striking essay he pleaded with his compatriots to 
“disinfect” themselves of the cosmopolitanism that seemed to him 
to threaten the sources of all that was best in the nation; and in 
Idea Polska he set forth the lines on which a truly national tradition 
should move. But, at the first, he was skeptical of the Cracow revolt. 

Literature as art does not interest me. Perhaps there are happy na¬ 
tions, which can permit themselves such a luxury; but we Poles who are 
fighting for our life as a nation . . . ought to ask ourselves whether what 
has been achieved reinforces our powers and helps us in our struggle. For 
that reason, literature has significance for me only as it cheers the na¬ 
tional spirit, puts new courage into our hearts, and serves as another in¬ 
strument for attaining our goal. 

He reminded his fellows that the Greeks were not out for beauty when 
they triumphed over the Persians, defending their country as a whole. 
“Yet so long as the heroic tone prevailed, all they produced, without 
their wanting this, put on the garment of undying beauty.” Not until 
he saw with his own eyes that the pew people were doing this very 
thing did he change his mind, and welcome them as worthy suc¬ 
cessors of Mickiewicz and his fellows. 

Only in part, though it was a great part, did the work of the young 
Tetmayer — colleague of G6rski — satisfy these demands. Kaspro- 
wicz had come from the plains of the west, 2eromski from Central 
Poland. Tetmayer grew up under the shadow of the High Carpa¬ 
thians. With his scarcely less distinguished brother, who made his 
name as a painter and became a Senator of the restored Poland, he 
was brought to Cracow in his ’teens to be educated. The death of their 
father had left the family with little of this world’s goods, but a de¬ 
voted mother made up for the sons every other loss. In the circle of 
students he found there, young Kazimierz became an ardent Socialist. 
His early work had all the ear-marks both of revolt and of nostalgia. 
What attracted attention was the fact that it came “from the heart,” 
and its sheer beauty of form showed that the author was “a poet by 
the grace of God.” 

By contrast with the glory of nature as he knew it in the Polish 
Highlands, the realities of the struggle for existence seemed to Tet¬ 
mayer a grim business. On one hand was the state of subjection and 
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partition in which his nation grovelled, with no gleam of hope on 
the horizon, and with no fires burning which might one day become 
a conflagration; on the other the social problem — the “Misery of 
Galicia’’ (to use the title of Szczepanowski’s famous study), on which 
the young socialists with Daszynski as their leader were brooding. 
Seeing neither for the one nor for the other a chance of repair, Tet- 
mayer sought “escape” in carnal passion, and many of his lyrics re¬ 
veal in starkest form the delights found here — and the disillusion¬ 
ment. Melancholy descended on him, and he fled to the mountains to 
heal it, beginning to write his famous Tales of the Highlands, much 
of them in the local dialect. In so doing he became the pioneer of 
Regionalism in Polish literature in much the same way as Hardy in 
Kngland. It was an achievement of no less dimensions and character 
than the paintings of Wyczolkowski — a piece of national service. 

“The poet in the nation,” says D^bicki, “is a sort of Winkelried. 

5- the fw* ! : re he * , -p w the onoc« : -e ’nre® ! rto his own 

hre.!*.:, order;u ,s iI •:e , ! , - , *-« Me -..'Te- :-»"tenmen, 
in order that the history of Sempach may be written, and his name be 
handed on to posterity.” 

If Tetmayer deserved this tribute, it was above all because of his 
genius in so appropriating to himself the simplicity of life of the com¬ 
mon m an and giving it « , .: : tnH“ expression that his art approaches 
th.it os Homer !■ It :» a mif m r-at sfaction that a collection 
of his stories is at last to appear in English. 

The arrival of Przybyszewski in Cracow in 1897 gave the Young 
Poland group a formal creed. Descending like a storm, some would 
have said a murrain, on the still sleepy city, he shook it out of the dol¬ 
drums, producing a ferment that was to be rich in results for the fu¬ 
ture. Born in the same plains of Kuyavia from which Kasprowicz had 
come, he had taken to a German high school and to the Institute of 
Technology in Charlottenburg, where he went to study architecture, 
a most sensitive temper. His father had been school-teacher and or¬ 
ganist in the little parish, and the boy had a delicate feeling for the 
music of the Church and of Chopin. Such a nature needed careful 
handling, and the Prussian system of education was the last place in 
which a Pole could find this. Unable to cope with mathematics, he 
turned to medicine; but his heart was never really in his studies. 
Literary circles in Berlin were more congenial, notably the one in 
which he was welcomed by Richard Dehmel and Strindberg. He was 
drawn to the cult of “the naked soul,” and his living and thinking 
developed on peculiarly distorted lines. One might call him the 
D Annunzio of Poland, and his writings awakened either shouts 
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of enthusiasm or cries of horror. His philosophy of life has been thus 
summed up by Chmielowski: , 

In the beginning was Lust (libido), which created the brain in order to 
intensify delights. The brain has turned on its maker, and waged bitter 
war. Lust, as it succumbs, seeks again delight in destruction. The brain, 
now disorganized, ceases to control its organs, and the liberated imagina¬ 
tion gives birth to ever more horrible visions. Bending over the bier of his 
lover, he who had rejected her now desires her with all his might. The 
whole world becomes an ocean of desire, rampant with longing for life — 
though in the presence of death. The dissolution of the brain, and the 
exhaustion of now maddened nature put an end to the visions. 

This is a special type of nostalgia, and not a lovely one. The tragedy 
of Przybyszewski was that this sort of thing was for him not a neu¬ 
rosis, but the newest and most necessary stage of evolution of the 
human mind and spirit. Only now, he says, can the mind be truly 
active, only now can it create at its best. Imagination is king; and 
possessing both might and right; it should rule the world! 

Fortunately there was another side to the genius of the man — his 
amazing sense of the values and uses of the drama. At bottom he de¬ 
tested writing, and longed for action. It was on these lines that he ex¬ 
plained the enigma of Mickiewicz who, after a certain date ceased 
to be a poet and became the man of action. “He understood that the 
tiniest act is worth a thousand times more than all writing.” Przybys¬ 
zewski found in Cracow a city with dramatic traditions, with a new 
theatre just opened, and with at least one timeless genius waiting for 
his chance to address the nation. On his own admission, Wyspiadski 
would never have produced his dramas, had it not been for the guid¬ 
ance and the inspiration of his colleague. And it is to this greatest of 
all Cracow’s sons that we must now turn. 

* * * * * 

Bom at the foot of Wawel Hill, crowned by its Gothic Cathedral 
and its Renaissance Castle, the young Wyspiadski played as a boy on 
its slopes. The Wawel became for him what the Acropolis was for the 
Greeks. More fortunate than Kasprowicz or £eromski, he could en¬ 
joy school and university (or rather the Academy of Fine Arts) in 
his mother tongue. The year 1869 had seen the discovery on the 
Polish Acropolis of the remains of Kazimierz the Great, and not even 
the realism of the Cracow historians could dampen the enthusiasm 
of the younger folk for its meaning. Ancient streets and churches, the 
age-old city squares — three, yes, four of them, the older Gothic and 
the newer Baroque, provided the right milieu, and the inspiration of 
Matejko did the rest. 
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Study abroad, in particular four years in Paris in the early ’nineties, 
brought some rude shocks. Experiencing for himself the liberties en¬ 
joyed by Frenchmen, he realized that his beloved Cracow, his country 
and its people, were a prison-house. Introduced to the music of Wag¬ 
ner, he was drawn betimes away from his brushes and crayons, and 
driven to write. Ideas crowded in on his sensitive spirit, and a resolve 
some day to see whether they could not be realized. His art remained 
a master passion, but essentially it was something more than art. It 
was his living, but also his life. What is more, the various forms of 
art became wrought into a curious unity: what appealed to the eye 
gave off music to his ear as well, what the ear could compass — on the 
stage or the platform — took shape in his imagination as pictures. In 
later days he was himself to see to the smallest details connected with 
the staging of his dramas. 

Wyspiahski returned to Cracow with a sense of mission reminiscent 
of Mickiewicz and Towiafiski. He found the raw materials of the 
Young Poland movement, he was soon a member of the staff under 
Falat, and he took over the illustrating and producing of the journal 
Life. But this was not all. A bomb was thrown at an ancient prejudice 
when three young aristocrats — the painter Tetmayer, the poet 
Rydcl, and Wyspiartski — chose wives from the peasant class of the 
Cracow district! Sixty years earlier, in his lofty fashion, Krasinski 
had written a challenge to unity — “the common people with the 
landed gentry.” Now the thing was to be tried out in fact. Enough 
of talking, and “an ounce of action” instead! 

In spite of none too robust health, the young reformer was tireless 
in his work. He produced a series of drawings for a new edition of the 
Iliad that recall to use of the west the work of Sargent. He gave much 
time to the editing of Life. He painted his scenes from the country¬ 
side, and his portraits (imaginary) of the Madonna and Child. He in¬ 
terested himself in the municipal life of the city, later becoming a 
member of the Town Council. But his heart was in the theatre, and 
the ten short years left him before he was taken prematurely in 1907 
saw the completion of a score of immortal dramas. Into these, says 
Feldman, he wove three separate categories of raw materials: 

i. the sufferings, the ordeal and the aspirations of his own people, 

ii. the mind and spirit, and the superb achievements of the world of 
Greece, and 

iii. the gropings and desires of the poet’s own personality. 

The range of Wyspiafiski’s interests was boundless. To nothing 
human was he indifferent. Hardly less amazing was his versatility: 
his power of putting himself in the place of the peasant or the towns- 
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man, the priest or the poet, the prince or the politician. He knew them 
all from life, he had steeped himself in history and f in letters; and those 
who listened to his lines in the theatre recognized almost every char¬ 
acter. Small wonder that he was feared. Heart and mind.agonised 
over the unreadiness of his own generation, he waged war on all 
“compromise,” he hated Triple Loyalty, and he detested inaction. A 
Daniel come to judgment, the more so as He arraigned his own Poles 
no less firmly than those who oppressed them! 

Of his twenty-two plays, seven dealt in one way or another with 
the national theme, with the hope of liberation, The first in order, 
Legenda, told the tale of the prehistoric Princess Wanda, who threw 
herself into the Vistula rather than accept a German suitor. The next, 
Lelewel , presented scences from the Rising of 1830-51, in which that 
notable historian argued for the need of social as well as national 
revolution. Then followed The Legion, portraying the days of 1848 in 
Italy — actually in Rome, where Mickiewicz was busy raising a group 
of Poles to join in the war of liberation in Lombardy. Next came the 
two masterpieces: The Wedding , in 1901, and Liberation in 1903. They 
may be called the coping stone of Wyspiafiski’s work since they raised 
the whole issue of action or inaction as nothing had ever done before. 

The Wedding takes place in a village dose to Cracow and only 
seven miles from the Russian border. It is a counterpart of the poefs 
own — the groom is of aristocratic blood, the bride a village girl. The 
whole scene is shown in her father’s farmhouse, to which the neigh¬ 
bours have been invited to an evening party, while the intelligentsia 
from the near-by city and university have come to meet them. A 
“folk-communion,” the Nazis would call it! The stage shows only the 
passage, opening through two or three doors into the various rooms 
where the eating and drinking and dancing are in progress. Folk 
music is heard throughout, and pairs or trios of people pass back and 
forth, chattering about everything — the usual gossip of town and 
country. 

Suddenly a guardian Spirit announces himself to the host, with the 
message, “the Russians are coming.” One of the young men is handed 
a talisman in the shape of a golden trumpet, with which to go out and 
summon the general muster to defend the village and the nation. This 
is to take place at the first dawn, and meanwhile the dance goes on. 
When the time comes, a few people have assembled in the yard out¬ 
side, but the messenger comes back crestfallen — he has lost the 
Golden Horn which alone guarantees victory, and only the cord that 
held it is in his hand. Those who have gathered soon depart, not really 
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believing in the danger. The singing and dancing go on as before, and 
the curtain goes down. 

The audience which first attended this play was dumbfounded. 
Some were furious, others were in tears. Wyspiafiski had held up a 
mirror to the whole community, and everyone could see himself in 
that mirror. “Consider your ways!” was the challenge, and the road 
to be taken was shown two years later in Liberation. 

The curse hanging over the wedding was sloth and indifference. 
Everybody was amusing himself. Liberation on the other hand was a 
clarion call to action, an echo of Goethe’s Am Anfang war die Tat; 
but Wyspiafiski will have deeds at the conclusion also. A sort of 
fatum, not the Moira of the Greeks, which is outside ourselves, but 
the evil destiny inside us — this, said the author, has been our un¬ 
doing. It must once and for all be overborne. The hero of Liberation 
is the same Conrad, known to all Poles from The Ancestors of Mickie- 
wicz — the same, yet not the same. When he speaks he is, as it were, 
the incarnation of his people. In the mind of Mickiewicz Conrad was 
the suffering servant. “My name is million for I suffer for millions”; 
for Wyspiafiski all this is a false understanding of life. Not in passion 
but in action is the hope of a better world. The task of the new 
Conrad is to lead that action, and at long last the goal was announced 
id plain terms. It meant political revolution. “No nation has a right 
to live, unless as a free and independent state!” Thus was cut the 
Gordian knot, thus tom aside the mist of illusions, which had so long 
baffled mind and spirit in Poland. The glove was thrown down, urbi 
ct orbi, and a task set before the nation worthy of its attention. 

The play is long and involved, for the hero had first to deal with 
various and sundry people — all of them historical figures, who had 
been stumbling blocks to the past generation. Repeating the convic¬ 
tion of Przybyszewski, Wyspiafiski dared to expel poets as a class 
as being people who only darken counsel. He denounced the whole 
practice of publishing apologies for Poland, of issuing manifestoes in 
its behalf. In effect, he did what the painters had been doing by their 
work, viz.: declare simply “Poland is here! You must face this fact 
and so must the world.” Not even the great Mickiewicz escaped con¬ 
demnation. In The Legion Wyspiafiski had already shown him seeking 
“to liberate” his followers at the end of the play by leading them to 
certain death for the cause. That is a fine gesture, but will not serve 
in the world of today. The only Liberation worth while is Liberation 
for living. 

A subtle play on this word made the point easily comprehensible 
to his Polish audience. “To liberate” is the term used when an ap- 
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prentice, having served his years of novitiate, is given his diploma 
and can take his place as a master work man. So too, the liberated 
nation is conceived as the master artisan, ripe to follow his craft <>n 
equal footing with his fellows; and — in the thought of the earlier 
poet Cyprian Norwid, whose influence on young Poland was very 
strong, to be happy in his work if he is also a master artist. In the 
circle of ideas we are brought back to the concept of creative powers 
and creative action, and the circle is now complete. 

Those who know something about the events of Polish history in 
the last generation before the outbreak of the Great War will see in 
how many ways the thoughts of the poets and thinkers (among whom, 
if the list were complete, we should have to add Reymont, Micinski, 
Brzozowski, Orkan and others) were paralleled by the beginnings of 
active preparation for armed conflict. In 1886 was formed the Polish 
League, which began to create a Treasury — a fund for equipping 
Polish forces in the event of a European war. In the ’nineties the two 
Parties took visible form — the one of the Right under the leading of 
Roman Dmowski, that of the Left under Josef Pilsudski, which 
played their respective parts in the liberation of Poland twenty years 
later. Five years after the first appearance of Wyspiafiski’s great 
drama there was formed in Lw6w the Alliance for Active Warfare; out 
of which came the Legions who fought alongside Austria against 
Tsardom, and then shared in the struggle for a united Poland after 
the Great War was over in the west. One of the founders of the 
Alliance was the present Commander-in-Chief of the Polish Forces 
in Britain — Wladistaw Sikorski. 

It is idle to speculate on the extent to which the writers and artists 
of the Young Poland group were the inspiration of the heroic deeds 
that followed, or whether they were not rather themselves the “prod¬ 
uct” of unseen forces at work, shaping the new order of things that 
was to come. One thing is certain: they were a power, and they 
remain a power. The past of them died under sad circumstances in 
November, 1939 — Kazimierz Tetmayer, whose body was found in 
streets of a shattered and sorrowing Warsaw and was buried with all 
due honours. But their spirit lives in the hearts of those who today, 
whether at home or abroad, refuse to bow the knee or the neck to the 
oppressor: believing in the great word of Staszic: “Even a great nation 
may fall, but only a worthless one can perish!” 

New Years, 1941 

The University of London 



DICE IN AN OLD CZECH PASSION PLAY 

By A. R. NYKL 

In an Old Czech Fragment of a passion play, written toward the end 
of the fourteenth or at the beginning of the fifteenth century (the 
John Hus period, — 1369-1415 —), published by K. J. Erben in 
V jbor z lUeratury leski od potdtku XV do konce XVI stoleU (Prague, 
1868), ii, 30-38, under the title Clomek hry divadelne na umuleni 
Pdni, there is a scene where Jour Roman soldiers are casting dice for 
Christ’s tunic. 

This would be nearest to John, xix, 23-24: “The soldiers therefore, 
when they had crucified Jesus, took his garments and made four parts, 
to every soldier a part; and also the coat: now the coat was without 
seam, woven from the top throughout. They said therefore one to an¬ 
other, Let us not rend it, but cast lots for it, whose shall it be: that the 
scripture might be fulfilled, which sailh, 

They parted my garments among them, 

And upon my vesture they cast lots. 1 

Matthew, xxvit, 35 36, reads: “And when they had crucified him, they 
parted his garments among them, casting lots; and they sat and watched 
him there.’’ 54: "Now the centurion, and they that were with him watch¬ 
ing Jesus, when they saw the earthquake, and the things that were done, 
feared exceedingly, saying, Truly this was the Son of God.” Mark, xv, 
24, reads: “And they crucify him, and ! '• c. rro-t* ;ir.v.g them, 
casting lots upon them, what each sho\ i i; ) ' V: . -*::en the 

centurion, who stood by over against him, saw that he so gave up the 
ghost, he said, Truly this man was the Son of God.” Luke, xxui, 34, 
reads: “And parting his garments among them, they cast lots.” 8 47: 
“And when the centurion saw what was done, he glorified God, saying, 
Certainly, this was a righteous man.” The Gospel of John omits the 
centurion, hence the author of our fragment takes the centurion’s speech 
from Matthew. 

THE TEXT 
Primus miles. 

1. Mill! zda sme zapomnSli suknS jeho? 
vSak jest jii bez nfho; 
i co d€le o ni nehrdte? 
zda jie komu chovfite? 

1 Psalm xxn, 18. 

• In Greek the readings are: tfiaXo <X&»r, fliXWer cf. The New 

Testament m the original Greet (the text revised by Brook Foss Westcott D.D., Fenton 
John Anthony Hort, 1)1).) London, 1895. 
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(2) Miles. 

2. Vrzme s£ o ni, saduc* krychle, , 
nSkter^t’ ji zi5t8 rychle. 

(3) Miles. 

3. A tot’ kosti nov6 jmdte, 
to vy sami dobfe zn&te; 
mectei spravednS oko Uci, 
neb dim nSkomu po holicil 

Miles retinens taxillos* dicit: 

4. Ktery najviece uvrie, 
ten s8 v sukni uvieie. 

Et projiciat .* Demum dicit. 

5. J& mam s iieiem e5: 
ti su nejednomu obervali pies! 

Primus miles. 

6. Jf. rriirrt drv" « k^rem* 

Secundus. 

7. Ja dryji s tusiem mam, 
chci tu sukni vzieti sim. 

Tertius. 

8. Nemluvtei tak dvornfc: 
pridajtei mi k tomu sve 5kom8,® 
neb sem uvrhl dva Hie; 
nebo lotruom potfebie ktereho jiSe. 

Secundus. . 

9. Tot’ £rt pomoie ve vrzfe 
ie o n£ rviti nelzfe! 

Tunc centurio videns eos super taxillis dicit: 

10. Ba v£ru, ie to Syn bo2i bieSe, 
jeni mnoho divov Ciniele! 

* Gebauer, Hisiorickd mluvnice, m, 138: saducz. There should be a comma after this 
word, in order to avoid a misunderstanding, unless saditi means here vsaditise, ‘to bet,’ 
‘set the price on’. 

4 Class. Latin: tesserae <rWap«; DuCange, Glossarium, vni, 42: Taxilli, Lusoriae 
tesserae, Dez. 

* Class. Latin: lesseras jecere; cf. also, Pauly-Wissowa, Real-EnzyklopOdie, i.v. 

‘ Patera-Sreznevski, CeSskija [lossy v Mater verbtrum (St. Petersburg, 1878) p, 33: 
(scome), ocreas, tybialia, que suras tegunt. 
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TRANSLATION 

1. Dear (boys)! Did we forget his tunic? 

He no longer wears it; 

so why are you not playing for it? 

Are you perchance saving it for someone? 

2. Let us sit down and cast dice for it; 
one of us will gain it quickly. 

3. Oh, you have brand new dice 

and you yourselves are well aware of it! 

Cast correctly and straight face up 
or I will slap someone’s “bean.” 

4. He who will cast the highest number of points 
(that one) will be the owner of the tunic. 

5. 1 have a six and one: because of them 

not a few (players) have lost even their bald head. 

6. I have a three and four: 

Not a few will commit a crime because of them. 

7. I have a three and two, 

and want to keep the tunic for myself. 

8. Do not talk so politely: 

now throw in also your shoes, 
because 1 cast two sixes; 
rascals surely need them. 

9. The devil has helped (him) to cast 

so that we can’t fight for it (any more). 

10. Surely, he was the Son of God 
who performed many miracles! 

The anonymous poet observed no rules of prosody except the 
rhyme. While the use of dice, especially ivory dice, was an old institu¬ 
tion in India (cf. Heinrich Ltiders, “Das Wurfelspiel im alten Indien,” 
A bit. tier kiinigl. Gcs. der HTss. zu Gottingen, Phil.-hist. Kl., n. F., 
tx. No. 2[1907], p. 1 75), Assyria, Greece, China, Japan, and else¬ 
where, including the Roman Empire (cf. Etruscan dice: mack, thu, 
zal, hulh, ci, Sa\ Ovid. Trist., ir, 1, 471;), 7 its transmission into Bo¬ 
hemia must have come from the west, through France and Germany, 
’ P Ovidii \tuonis Opera, ilextu Burmanni (Oxford, 1825), II, 213: 

Sunt aliis scriptae, quibus alea luditur, artes: 

Haec cat ad nostros non Irve crimen avos 
Quid valeant tali; quo possis plurima jactu 
Fingere; damnosos effugiasve canes; 
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possibly Italy, in the wake of the reign of Charles IV (1316-1378), 
founder of the University of Prague in 1348. The type of game in¬ 
dicated in the fragment reminds of the French and German styles, 
cf. Franz Semrau, Wttrfel und WUrfelspiel im alien Frahkreich, Halle 
a/S diss. (1909), where a game known as le sis el as is mentioned 
on p. 38: 

des tables sot et des eschas 
du viel jeu et de sis et as. 

The game of tables and chess were introduced into Europe most 
likely through the Muslims of Spain and Sicily, and their popularity 
was helped by the Crusades. The earliest mention of taulier and datz 
known to me is in the facetious song No. vi of Guilhem IX, corns de 
Peitieus (1071-1127), which Semrau seems to have overlooked: 

E quant l’aic levat lo taulier, 

Empeis los datz, 

E'ill duy foron cairavallier 
E l terz plombatz 
E fi Is fort ferir al taulier 
E fon joguatz. 

In Jeanroy’s edition, a few explanatory notes can be found on p. 38. 
Alfred Patzold, Die indinduellen EigentUmlichkeiten einiger hervor- 
ragender Trobadors, Marburg diss. (1896), mentions on p. 13 this 
“Bild von dem Spielbrett mit den zwei Wiirfeln.” Some information 
on the modem game of tric-trac (la l b a(-faula) in the Orient, especially 
in Syria, as well as on the dice ( zahr , zdr, nard ) 8 used in connection 

Tessera quot numeros habeat: distante vocato 
Mittere quo deceat, quo dare missa modo: 


• Dante, Purgatorio, vi, 1-3 (S. A. Sbarbi edition, Florence, 1938) • 

Quando si parte il gioco de la zara, 

Colui che perde si riman dolente, 

Repetendo le volte, e tristo impara. 

This game was played with three dice; cf. L. Zdekauer, II giuoco in Italia nei secoli XIII e 
XIV, pp. 7-9: 

Longfellow’s translation, 1867: 

Whene’er is broken up the game of Zara, 

He who has lost remains behind despondent, 

The throws repeating, and in sadness learns. 

Louis How’s translation, 1938: 

Finished a game of hazard with the dice, 

The loser stays dejected in his place, 

Repeats the throws, from sadness gets advice. 

Bulgarian tori, through Turkish; likewise Roumanian lor. 
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with it, with a mixed Persian-Turkish counting, is given by Herman 
Almkvist, Kleine Beitrdge zur Lexicographic des Vulgdrarabischen 
(Leiden, 1891), p. 185; also Henri Lammens, Remarques sur les mots 
frangais dirivis de I’arabe (Beyrouth), 1890; Larousse, Grand Diction- 
naire Universel du XIX• siicle, vi (Paris, 1870). 

There are books dealing with fortune-telling by means of dice 
(Das Slrassburger Wilrfelbuch; Facsimiledruck der Erstausgabe mit 
einem Nachwort und Anmerkungen von Alfred Gotze, Strassburg, 
1918), or blaming the use of dice (J. O. Halliwell, editor, A Manifest 
Detection of the Most Vyle and Detestable Use of Dice Play, London, 
t850, originally published in the first part of the sixteenth cent.), 
history of dice (Andrew Steinmetz, The Gaming Table, London, 1870, 
2 vols.}, and modern ways of playing dice or “crap shooting” (R. F. 
Poster, Encyclopedia of Games, 8th ed., New York, 1897, p. 568). No 
exact information was available on the mediaeval ways of counting 
the points. 

Caspar Zacharias Mussin, Lexicon Tripartitum oder Teutsch- 
Lateinisch- und Bohmisches Worter-Buch, 3rd ed., Prague, 1742, 
has: laxillus, kostky; binio, dw6 oka/tauS; senio, ssest na kostce/iii. 

George Palkowitsch, Bbhmisch-deutsch-laleinisches Worterbuch, mit 
Beyftlgung der den Slowakcn und M&hren eigenen Ausdrticke und 
Redensarten (Pressburg, 1821), it, col. 1322: eS, tauS, drye, quater, 
cyftk, tji; col. 2907: ijl za cSodplatiti, prov. Lomn. 

Antonius Bemoldk, Slowir Slovenski, Cesko-Lat'insko-Nemecko- 
Uherski, 6 vols. (Buda, 1825-27), n, 986- 998, 1017; iv, 3368-9: Tuz, 
tfiS; dyas, binio, (vulg. tauzo); der Daus, das Es im Spiele; diszn6, 
tauzo; v, 4333: £f£-a; cine Sechsc, die sechs Punkte auf den Wiirfeln; 
sex puncta in aleis; kotzkdnak hat (xmtos oldala. Syn. sest Cernich 
Bodek na stahloweg kocke (cf. n, 989). 

Josef Jungmann, Slownjk Cesko-Nlmeckf, 5 vols. (Prague, 1835- 
39), gives quite a good deal of information, ii, 212: wrei, metati 
krchle; 138: hrdti w kostg (kosti); 140: kostka, hrati w kostky, 
kinky;’ kostky metati, kostkau wrei; 146: kotr<quatre: quatemio; 
iv, 556: tauS, binio; v, 861: £ji<sis. Zji, cink nedfi, es, taus> nemi, 
kotr, dryge zaplat’. — TauS, eS nema nic, iji, cifik nedd nic, quater, 
dryge pomdhey; in ii, 915, s.v. oko: eS= 1 point; tauS=2 points; drye 
== three points, and obviously kotr, quater = 4 points, cink = 5 points, 
£j£ = 6 points. Cf. also V. Brandi, Glossarium iUustrans bohemico- 
moravicae hisloriae fantes (BrUnn, 1876), s.v. dryje<drie; kotr; Hi; 


k«rl Thun*, Dtuisch-buhmischet Nationallykon (Prague and Vienna, 1788), has the 
uT,* : ,•7" W k<>stk >'’ w katk r. w koty Hriti. Dobrowsky’s Deutuh-bohmisches 

H Merbuck (Prague, 1821), has: kostka, krychle; kostky, w kostky hriti, o nico kostky 
wrhnauti; hr* w kostky; taui, til. 
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cink, Gink. Concerning the above quoted saying Zji, cibk nedd, etc. 
he says: “Uebersetzung des deutschen Spruches:, dauss es (=Ass) 
hat nichts, sess zink gibt nichts, quater drei muss herhalten — d.h. 
der Biirger und Bauer muss am meisten zahlen.” 

FrantiSek §t. Kott, Cesko-n&necky slovnik, 7 vols. (Prague, 1878— 
93), in the main repeats Jungmann’s information in n, 351, s.v. oko; 
and in iv, 123, where he derives the modem Czech toui from the Gk. 
iu&s; “v kart&ch nebo na kostk&ch dv£ oka. V kartach nSmeckych 
toul jest to, co ve francouzskych eso iili el.” Cf. also I, 760. 

Our text uses the obsolete term krychle and the older form kosti; 10 
the modem kostky (ktistky) is a diminutive. The form “tesser kostka ” 
is attested from the year 1360, according to V. FlajShans, Klaret a 
jeho druiina (Prague, 1926), p. 183. Cf. also Joseph Dobrovsk^, 
Die Bildsamkeit der Slawischen Sprache, an der Bildung der Substan¬ 
tive und Adjective in der Bohmischen Sprache dargestellt (Prague, 1799), 
p. xxv. 

As it was quite customary to use “loaded” dice and other forms of 
cheating, the warning of the third soldier is easily understood, and the 
tone of his warning indicates that brawls were not infrequent among 
the casters. While it is easy to understand why two sixes should win, 
the number of points cast by the other three soldiers and their re¬ 
spective comments are not quite clear. We would expect a gradual 
increase in the number of points and the corresponding increase of 
the caster’s claim to the tunic, but it is possible that the poet started 
with an undecided situation 7, 7, 5, which would have probably led 
to a fight, had the last soldier not won overwhelmingly and definitive¬ 
ly. The subject would deserve a wider comparative study. 

Cambridge, Mass. 

M Lusalian Serbian: kfistka; w kAstku, w k6stki hrat.' 

Polish: kostka; gra kostek, grat w kostki, graf w koSci, losem kofci; O suknif moj? 
r k -r<i —' f: T. f\ 1 V- ' -V ' < 'Prague, 1850), p. 5: 



Bulgarian: igrata na kosti, but more usually: zarfi, xvQrlianie zarov; vamfl le redd da 
xvflrlite zara. 

« ■ :i k'k mia' ■ i vk *k: ..i' >if \ -.: >• k.. f 
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kocku, kocke vrgoSe. 

Lettish: kaulins; kaulinus mest; Lithuanian: wfirpelis; wdrpelieis tiisti, sspielidti; 
wferpelius misti; kauleliais loSti. 




PROBLEMS OF THE REIGN OF GEORGE 
OF PODEBRADY 

By OTAKAR ODLOZlLtK 

For more than twenty years George of Podfbrady, the leader of 
the Hussites and king of Bohemia, strove for the pacification of his 
country and the restoration of diplomatic relations between Prague 
and other courts of Europe. 1 In the early years of his career he met 
with opposition at home. A group of the Catholic nobility in Bohemia 
and Moravia, with the richest Bohemian magnate, Oldfich of Roim- 
berk, at their head, followed with unfriendly eyes the rise in power of 
the representative of the Hussite party and retarded his work by 
hostile actions or intrigues. Among the German-speaking Catholics 
of Silesia and of both Lusatias the opposition against George was 
fomented by the deep-rooted racial antagonism which had been ac¬ 
centuated during the Hussite period and hindered thereafter the col¬ 
laboration of the incorporated provinces with Prague. By his tolerant 
policy George allayed to a great extent the fears and suspicions of his 
adversaries, and secured their support or, at least, acquiescence in his 
elevation to the royal throne in 1458. 

He would have been less successful in his dealings with the Catholic 
opposition if he had not been directly or indirectly assisted by the 
Holy Sec. Even George’s bitter enemies in the chapter and the senate 
of the city of Breslau in Silesia suspended their defamatory cam¬ 
paign and accepted the offer of mediation by legates whom Pius n 
entrusted with pacification of Central Europe. George was quite 
ready to maintain friendly relations with the Papacy. It was his de¬ 
sire to establish connection between the Hussite party and the 
Church. The agreement between the Czechs and the Council of 
Basel, known as the Compacts, was to serve as a basis. He realized 
that both the peace at home and his international prestige largely 
depended on his relations with the Holy See. For several years no sus¬ 
picion arose of his desire to dispel clouds between Rome and Prague 
Pius it was confirmed by George’s policy in 1458-60 in his belief 
that the king had decided at the proper time to renounce the Com¬ 
pacts and to heal the rupture between the Czech Hussites and the 
Church. But instead of reconciliation a bitter conflict flared up in the 
early ’sixties of the fifteenth century. It changed precipitately the 
course of Bohemian history and brought to light the main problems 
of George’s reign. 

' I have published recently a sketch of his life and policy: “George of Podibrady and 
Bohemia to the Pacification of Silesia — 1459”, University of Colorado Studies, Ser. B. 
Vol. i, No. J, pp. 265 -288. 
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I. IN SEARCH OF STABILITY 

It became fateful for George that both foreign prelates and many 
of his Catholic citizens underestimated his attachment to the Cup 
which had become the symbol of the Czech revolt against Rome after 
the martyr death of John Hus. Their premature statements concern¬ 
ing the king’s return to the arms of the Church alarmed the leaders of 
the Utraquists. In an atmosphere of tension the question weighed on 
the mind of his people whether George had not sold his loyalty to 
the Hussite cause for a mess of pottage. Therefore the demands for 
evidences of his constancy grew stronger. It became obvious that the 
king could not turn a deaf ear to voices from the rank and file of his 
party and that by an unambiguous gesture he must allay their appre¬ 
hensions. 

Of all Catholic prelates in George’s entourage, JoSt of Roimberk 
was the least popular with the Hussites. His family connections and 
his high office in Breslau did not inspire confidence. A sermon which 
he preached in St. Vitus’s Cathedral in Prague on Maundy Thurs¬ 
day, 1461, during George’s stay at Kutnd Hora, acted like a spark 
in a powder-keg. He attacked communion sub utraque (in both kinds). 
What followed a contemporary chronicler described laconically but 
eloquently: “There was a great storm in the City of Prague against 
that fat bishop.” 8 It was necessary for George to step in and to re¬ 
affirm his position. In May, 1461, he issued a charter in which he 
solemnly confirmed both the Compacts and the election of the 
spiritual leader of the Utraquists, John Rokycana, as Archbishop of 
Prague. On Corpus Christi day he walked in the Hussite procession 
with his consort and the Archbishop-elect in order to demonstrate his 
loyalty to the strongest party among the Czechs. 

By these acts he dispelled the fears of his partisans. He did not, 
however, desire to proceed along that path without some regard for 
the feelings of the Holy See. He considered it advisable to obtain 
further assurance of the willingness of the Pope to confirm the Com¬ 
pacts. It was also necessary to find out whether Pius ii was ready to 
accept the broad meaning which the king gave to his coronation oath, 
or whether he would maintain that the king’s pledge to preserve the 
union of faith implied the duty to eradicate in Bohemia all differences 
in matters of religion and in addition to renounce the Cup* 

Because of negotiations with German princes and his dealings with 
the Utraquists, George neglected his diplomatic relations with Pius ii. 
He thus played unwittingly into the hands of a group of prelates who 

* Quoted from Start Letopisovi Cetti (ed. Frant, Palack^), Prague, 1829, p. 176. 

* See the above-mentioned biographical sketch in the Vniv. of Colorado Studies, p. 282. 
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rorked against a compromise with Bohemia by spreading rumors of 
he king’s duplicity. An alarming letter from the royal procurator 
n Rome, Fantinus de Valle, came to Prague in 1461, just at the time 
>f George’s effort to appease the Utraquists. 4 Unwisely the king al- 
owed several months to elapse before dispatching his delegates. They 
lid not arrive in Rome until March 1462. 

The composition of the delegation indicated that they would not 
affer the Curia renunciation of the Cup. Not only Catholics but also 
Utraquists were among its members. In a public audience the Catho¬ 
lic delegate, Prokop of RabStejn, assured the Pope of George’s fidelity, 
but the Utraquist spokesman VAclav Koranda voiced the desire of 
his party to live in harmony with the Church on the basis of the Com¬ 
pacts. Pius’s predecessors had refused to give any sanction to that 
charter. They had consistently resented the concessions that had been 
granted to the Hussites by the Council of Basel during the temporary 
decline of the prestige of the Papacy. It would have been possible by 
diplomatic manoeuvres and ambiguous promises to avert a verdict 
or an open disapproval of the Compacts, but when a public recogni¬ 
tion was demanded, the choice for the Pope lay only between yes or 
no. It was hard to expect that Pius n, who shortly before had secured 
renunciation of the Pragmatic sanction of Bourges by the French 
king, would be more lenient in the case of the Czech Hussite where 
not only principles but also his personal prestige were involved. 6 He 
decided that the time had come for George to redeem his debt and to 
offer concrete compensation for the Pope’s assistance in conflicts with 
the Catholic party. |ln a spectacular gathering Pius n rejected the 
Czech petition and declared the Compacts null and void. 

By his decision to give in to the pressure from the Utraquist side 
and to ask in Rome for the formal recognition of the Compacts George 
had set in motion a landslide which put an end to his hitherto success¬ 
ful policy and converted his kingdom anew into a battleground. Pius 
it still entertained some hope that George would hesitate to ruin his 
career by obstinacy. He decided to proceed against him resolutely and 
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to bring him to his knees. Fantinus de Valle, who resigned from 
George’s service and identified himself with the intiiansigent group in. 
Rome, was dispatched to Prague to receive George’s abjuration. 

But it was just as preposterous to expect the king’s submission as 
to hope that the Holy See would officially and openly sanction dif¬ 
ferences between the Czechs and the Church. George’s answer to de 
Valle’s proposals was fully as clear and uncompromising as the Pope’s 
ultimatum had been. In an assembly of representatives of Bohemia 
and of the incorporated provinces, in the presence of the bishops of 
Olomouc and Breslau — the queen on his right hand, his sons on his 
his left — George announced publicly his resolution to remain with 
his family faithful to the Cup and fight for its defense, if necessary 
to death. 6 Thus George crossed his Rubicon. Halcyon years passed 
into the period of crisis. 

Feverish activities at home and abroad followed after the king’s 
decision not to surrender himself and his kingdom. By friendly ges¬ 
tures George wished to convince the leaders of the Catholic party 
that no change of attitude toward them was contemplated. He real¬ 
ized, however, that in case of conflict with the Papacy many of his 
Catholic advisers would waver between their duty of obedience to the 
head of the Church and patriotic considerations, and that only the 
Utraquists would remain unshaken in their loyalty. Therefore he be¬ 
gan to fill vacancies in prominent positions by members of the Hus¬ 
site party. 

George kept a sharp eye upon the domestic opposition, and in¬ 
augurated an extensive diplomatic campaign soon after the repudia¬ 
tion of de Valle’s overtures. He realized that the Pope wOuld be able 
to pass from threats to action only if he found some ruling prince 
who would consent to being a tool for the execution of his demands. 
New signs of good will and amity from Emperor Frederick III, 
friendly relations with Casimir of Poland, and closer collaboration 
with some German princes gave George hope that none of the neigh-. 
boring countries would undertake a punitive expedition against 
Bohemia. As Matthias of Hungary was George’s son-in-law, George 
did not deem it necessary to work diplomatically in the capital in 
Hungary. He was destined to regret this oversight. 

For the increased diplomatic activity George’s new adviser, An¬ 
tonio Marini, was mostly responsible. 7 A native of Grenoble, he ap- 

* There is a short account of the meeting on August 12,1462, in Start Letopisovl CeStl, p. 
177. 

7 A biography of Marini: De Antonio Marini et de Bohemiae RaiionePolitico, by Ernest 
Denis, appeared in Angoulftme in 1878. See also: Nic. Jorga, “Un auteur de projets de 
croisades, Antoine Marini,” Etudes, d’kistoire du Moytn Age dedites d Gab. Monod (1896), 
pp. 445-57. 
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peared in Central Europe in the ’fifties of the fifteenth century and 
tried his fortune in various enterprises. He finally landed at George’s 
court. In discussions concerning the revival of trade and of mining in 
Bohemia George discovered his extraordinary knowledge of the 
world. He had a high opinion of his ability to grasp political situa¬ 
tions and to cope with the intricate problems of international rela¬ 
tions. At the time when a conflict with the Holy See loomed on the 
horizon, it seemed to be more advantageous to employ a layman who 
made no secret of his anticlerical feeling than a prelate upon whom the 
Pope could easily exert pressure. 

Local conflicts which never disappeared from the European scene 
had been for many years past overshadowed by a menace approach¬ 
ing the heart of the continent from the South-east. The turning point 
in George’s career coincided with the advances of the Turks, battering 
in his time both at the walls of Constantinople and at various forts 
on the river Danube. Hungary and Venice were directly exposed to 
danger of invasion after the fall of Constantinople in 1453 and the 
siege of Belgrade in 1456. Central and Western Europe was torn into 
factions by local strifes and rivalries. Pius II soon after his elevation 
to the papal throne in 1458, took the initiative in preparing a crusade 
against the Infidels, but the attendance of rulers or of their delegates 
at the congress at Mantua fell far short of his expectation. 

Of all European rulers whose lands were not directly threatened 
by the Turks, George of PodSbrady gave evidence of the fullest un¬ 
derstanding of the gravity of the situation. He realized that on this 
ground he could collaborate with the Holy See as well as with neigh- 
boring Catholic rulers and thus reduce the differences between his 
kingdom and the rest of Christendom more effectively than by diplo¬ 
matic manoeuvres. After the early period of pacification his country 
was so prosperous that a substantial participation in the crusade 
would not have disturbed economic life. George’s willingness to mus¬ 
ter a strong army was received favorably in Rome — the contrast 
between him and other European princes was too striking to be over¬ 
looked. The pressure which the papal legates exerted in 1459-60 upon 
the senate and the chapter of Breslau was largely motivated by Pius’s 
desire to have George’s manpower and resources at the disposal for 
the crusade. 8 The Pope was not unwilling to entrust George with a 
leading position in the projected international army. The idea of the 
revival of the dignity of Roman king, broached by George’s adviser 
lit Mair on various occasions, was nearer realization than ever before. 

JeiwnertfCreJr. ^e indocumcits relating to the mission of Archbishop 
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Even the title of Byzantine Emperor was considered for George as 
the leader of the crusade for the reconquest of Cotastantinople. 

George knew from his agents that no European ruler was willing fo 
lend support to Pius’s scheme. He set, however, too high a value upon 
his help when he gave credence to voices that the Pope would hesi¬ 
tate to alienate the only potential ally by an unyielding attitude in 
the matter of the Compacts. He did not perceive the difference be¬ 
tween ambiguous formulas and a solemn confirmation of the Com¬ 
pacts, the demand for which immediately carried the Pope’s thoughts 
back to the period of the decline of papal prestige and the domi¬ 
nance of the Conciliar movement. The Pope’s rejection of George’s 
demands in 1462 changed the situation completely. George and his 
advisers did not abandon the idea of a crusade but began to work in 
another direction. They decided to organize a coalition from which 
the Holy See was to be excluded as the leading power. The moment 
came when Antonio Marini could not only use his talents but also 
display his dislike of the Pope’s increased interference in worldly 
affairs. 

It was not necessary to pay much attention to one of the two pil¬ 
lars on which the organization of Europe in the Middle Ages had re¬ 
posed — the Empire, for in the late fifteenth century the decline of 
the Empire was only too manifest. In view of the increase in the pre¬ 
tensions of the Holy See it was thought advisable to play up the anti¬ 
clerical feelings of some European rulers and to contrast the severity 
of the Pope’s dealings with the King of Bohemia with his sluggishness 
in preparing for the expedition against the notorious enemy of Chris¬ 
tendom. With the full approval of King George, Marini began to work 
for a league of Christian rulers which would not only make possible 
a successful resistance to the Turks but also provide for peace and 
security in Europe. 9 

The scheme grew out of discussions between George and Marini. It 
was so far ahead of its time that it discarded both the Emperor and 
the Pope from the leadership of the projected league. It assumed the 
situation which had been created in the later Middle Ages by the 
formation of strong national states and by the claims of their rulers 
to full sovereignty. It was not elaborated in detail because it was 
thought advisable not to be too precise pending further diplomatic 
negotiation. Marini’s proposal to the French King Louis Xi shows 

• Hermann Markgraf, “Uber Georg’s von Podiebrad Project eines christlicben Vblker- 
bundes zur Vertreibung def Ttirken aus Europa und HersteUung des allgemeinen Friedens 
:. ii.Tli.al 1 > :ic- l" ■!., nr/-.!, i. w Ji« .<01 -.v- for grcn: i.i'-.ir Nr 
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that in the first stage only certain countries were to be taken into con¬ 
sideration — England, the Scandinavian countries, and Russia were 
not mentioned at all, some other states only in general terms. 10 

The primary aim of the league was to be an energetic defense of 
Europe and its civilization against the infidels. It was therefore of 
vital importance to suppress conflicts between Christian rulers and 
to establish ways of settling disputes. It was expressly stipulated that 
a troublemaker or aggressor should not be given help under any cir¬ 
cumstances by other members of the league. Marini’s proposal, en¬ 
dorsed by George, contained also clauses concerning the organization 
of the league. One Christian ruler — it was understood though not 
stated expressly that the King of France was meant — was to act as 
praesidens pater of the league. He was to be supported by a council 
in which the vote was to be allotted to the following regions: French 
(including Burgundy), German (in which tacitly Bohemia, Poland 
and Hungary were included), Italian, and Spanish. No provision was 
made for a permanent residence of the president, council, court and 
officials of the league. It was considered of greater advantage that 
they should move in regular intervals of five years from one region 
into another so that the league should not become too intimately con¬ 
nected with one state or people. The city of Basel was suggested as 
the place of the first meeting to be held in 1464. 

Though the defense of Europe against the Turks was in many ways 
emphasized, it is not difficult to see that George had also his own in¬ 
terests at heart. His position, despite the tension between Rome and 
Bohemia, was still so strong that he could count upon leadership not 
only in the proposed German region but also in the army which was 
to be organized by all the members of the league. What the Pope held 
out for him in the case of submission and rejection of the Compacts, 
he hoped to obtain from the league as an equal partner in its ranks. He 
undoubtedly cherished the hope that membership in the league would 
be a more effective guarantee of the security of his kingdom from any 
attack than bilateral treaties, each of them depending only on the 
goodwill of the contracting parties and not on any general pledge to 
preserve peace in Christendom. Though never mentioned in written 
proposals or dispatches, the protection of secular rulers against inter¬ 
ference of the Papacy was also expected in case of a successful estab¬ 
lishment of an international and universal bloc. 

Marini s negotiations in various European capitals revealed that 
very few rulers or statesmen troubled their heads about the Turkish 
penl. George received encouragement from the king of Poland and 

“ Markgraf, l.c., pp, 181-215. 
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won over, though not without difficulty or permanently, Matthias of 
Hungary. Venice proved reluctant because of the elimination of the 
Pope from leadership. The ruler of Burgundy made no secret of his ' 
opposition to a project which would have been of benefit to his rival, 
the King of France. Even at the French Court opinion was divided as 
to the feasibility and chances of success of an organization which 
deviated from the current pattern of relations between states and 
called for new forms of international life. One meagre result of diplo¬ 
matic actions in which Marini was supported by some Czech noble¬ 
men with George’s chief adviser in foreign affairs, Zdenfek Kostka of 
Postupice, at the head, was a renewal of the alliance between the 
kings of France and Bohemia in 1464. In vain the king of Bohemia 
sought the stability of his country within the framework of a united 
Europe. 

II. TOWARD A UNION OF BOHEMIA AND POLAND 

The alliance of Bohemia with France was renewed when the storm, 
brewing for more than two years, hung directly over George’s head. 
Angered by the king’s reluctance to renounce the Cup and by his sup¬ 
port of Marini’s diplomatic moves, Pius n made an unfriendly ges¬ 
ture. On June 16, 1464, two months before his death, the Pope cited 
George before his court. 11 He probably still did not give up hope of the 
king’s conversion, an idea deeply rooted in his mind since the first 
colloquy at BeneSov in 1451. He wished, however, to draw George’s 
attention to the resolution of the Holy See not to accept any offer of 
help against the Turks as a substitute for the redemption of his 
pledges and the fulfilment, to the letter, of his coronation oath. 

The new pope, Paul ii, was a native of Venice. His knowledge of 
international problems was much less broad than the experience of 
Pius ir. In relation to George he proceeded recklessly along the line to 
which the citation of June, 1464 pointed. There are reasons to believe 
that Pius ii made that step in the hope of bringing George to his 
senses and inducing him to submit. Paul’s actions were directed less 
by the desire to save peace in Christendom than by a determination 
to humble the recalcitrant king by a strict application of all rules 
that were prescribed by canon law for dealing with heretics. He was 
insensible to the profound change in European conditions and magni¬ 
fied the Czech cause into a great conflict, neglecting entirely the 
Turkish peril. 

In less than one year after his election, Paul ii issued a new citation 
to George and, through his legate, Bishop Rudolph of Levant, he 

u The citation and accessory documents have been published in Scr. Rer. Sites., ix, 
77-86. 
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began to work among German princes and Catholic inhabitants of 
Bohemia against their legitimate ruler. The Pope’s bull of December 
8, 1465, by which the oath of allegiance and other obligations of citi¬ 
zens toward their king were declared null and void, manifested his 
uncompromising attitude both by its content and its strong wording. 
After a year, in December, 1466, it was confirmed by the final verdict 
involving George’s deposition from the throne, and was followed by 
an appeal to all Christians to break relations with him. 12 

During these two and a half years, between the citation by Pius ii 
and the excummunication by Paul ii, George and his advisers labored 
day and night. Dr Martin Mair came again to the front as George’s 
agent, and soon he was joined by Gregory of Heimburg, an able publi¬ 
cist and diplomat. In order to counteract effectively the action of the 
Holy See it was necessary to divide the tasks. 

The king and some of his Czech advisers worked at home, trying 
to prevent the formation of a rebellious party which would accept 
orders from Rome and carry out its instructions. It was to be feared 
that Breslau would rise again and that the example of the rich and 
populous city would impress the German-speaking Catholics of Silesia 
and both Lusatias. It was of great advantage that the Bishop of Bres¬ 
lau, JoSt of Roimberk, had not been shaken in his resolution to work 
for the reconciliation of George to the Pope. His neutral attitude was 
dictated by patriotic motives. It proved to be a counterpoise to radi¬ 
cals in the chapter and among the clergy of his diocese. As a member 
of the most prominent noble family in Bohemia, he had much influence 
with the Czech Catholic party in Bohemia and Moravia. Like many 
of its members, he did not underestimate George’s strength and 
preparedness, and hesitated to give the signal for civil war. A fairly 
strong group of Catholic lords with the ambitious Zdengk of Stem- 
berk as their leader worked in the opposite direction and listened 
eagerly to suggestions of the Papal legate. 

1 he estrangement between Zdenfk’s party and George had roots 
in those years of peace which set in after the provisional accord with 
Breslau. It had its source in the king’s effort to consolidate the posi¬ 
tion of the monarchy after a long period of revolutionary changes and 
decline under weak kings. Voices were heard from that side that 
George had foresworn obligations toward his own social class, which 
he had tacitly accepted for their support in the electoral campaign, 
and that when he secured general recognition he had ignored their 
claims. Mixed with constitutional issues were personal ambitions for 

210-212* bUlU ° f Paul " hlVe been published in Scr Rer - Siles - IX > 135-139, 147-149, 
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which there wag less satisfaction when the king, with the approaching 
conflict, deemed it necessary to reduce the number of Catholic lords 
in his entourage and to entrust with prominent positions members of 
the Utraquist party. 

Dissatisfaction of individuals and small c6teries had assumed an 
ominous character when encouragement came from Rome and the 
possibility of support from abroad appeared on the horizon. Parallel 
with the procedure of the Holy See against George went the organiza¬ 
tion of his domestic opponents. An alliance of the malcontent nobles 
was formed in November, 1465, at Zelena Hora, the residence of 
ZdenSk of Stemberk, and contact was established with Rome and 
papal legates in various parts of Central Europe. 18 

George’s diplomatic agents did not neglect those provisions of 
canon law by which it was possible to retard the Pope’s action. In 
the meantime they hoped to awaken European rulers to the danger of 
papal interference in temporal affairs and to avert a punitive expedi¬ 
tion against their master. An embassy to royal courts in Western 
Europe, headed by George’s brother-in-law, Lev of Ro2mit41, a 
Catholic by religion and a patriot, left Prague in November 1465, to 
counteract anti-Czech propaganda emanating from Rome and affili¬ 
ated centres. 14 The old scheme of a coalition against the Turks, in 
which Venice and Hungary were to be included, had been revived, but 
with less success than in previous years. Heimburg, however, was not 
discouraged by the failure. With George’s approval he developed an¬ 
other scheme, similar in some points to the idea of the league of Chris¬ 
tian princes. A congress of European princes was to be convoked and 
means of settling the dispute between George and the Holy See were 
to be devised there. A flat refusal came from Rome and evasive an¬ 
swers from elsewhere, despite the fact that thje participation of Papal 
delegates had been suggested. 15 There was among the rulers little dis- 
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ceterorum principum federatorum nostrorum presentia illustrate, barones ac satrape regni 
civesque et urbium habitatores, veteris filius regni glorie admoniti, que non nisi sub Ro- 
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position for a crusade against one of themselves. Paul s instances had 
less echo than Pius’s call to arms against the Turks. But between a 
passive attitude and actual help there was an immense distance. 
Nobody wanted to lift a hand in favor of the king whom Paul n sin¬ 
gled out as a black sheep for attack, and thus incur the Pope’s 
wrath. 

When the failure of attempts to transfer the Bohemian cause to an 
international forum had become apparent, George had recourse to a 
simple but far more realistic scheme of collaboration with the neigh¬ 
boring countries. By an appeal to Matthias of Hungary 16 he wished 
to obtain more certainty as to the king’s standpoint in the coming 
struggle. He knew that among German princes a conciliatory attitude 
prevailed, and he assumed that the phlegmatic Emperor would not 
go beyond theoretical support of the papel action. For several years 
friendliness grew between the rulers of Bohemia and of Poland and 
contributed to the stability on the eastern frontier of George’s do¬ 
mains. But relations between the kings of Bohemia and of Hungary 
were far from satisfactory. After the death in 1464, of George’s 
daughter Catherine, who was married to Matthias coolness prevailed. 
For several years Matthias was fully occupied with internal problems. 
Turkish advance into Bosnia in the early sixties made the defense 
of the southern frontier of Hungary a vital problem of his policy. But 
his desire to expand west and to participate in the affairs of the Em¬ 
pire was widely known. It was therefore advisable to keep close tab 
on his doings and to counteract the danger of his connection with the 
opposition faction of the Czech nobility. 

George’s attempt to bring Matthias into the group of princes who 
would work for the solution of the conflict on an international plat¬ 
form was ill-timed and failed. Since the final verdict of Paul n, 
Matthias’ mind was more and more occupied with the possibility of 
cooperation with the league of Zdenfk of Sternberk. He conceived 
the hope that friendly relations with the discontented nobility would 
eventually lead to an offer of the Bohemian crown. The year 1467 
was spent on both sides in feverish action covering various fields. 
For many people hope still existed that the conflict might be localized 
and settled by mediation. George’s appeal from the Pope’s verdict to 
the General Council was his last word in direct negotiations with 
Rome. 11 It was to be interpreted as the final attempt to transfer dis- 
cussions concerning the matters at issue to an international forum. 


man; ponUficis obedientia recuperari potest ac servari, piis adhortacionibus et suavissimis 
suasiombus ad obedienciam et reverenciam ac conformitatem ecclesie Romane illiciantur 
poems quam cogantur." » Published in Scr. Rer. Siles., ix, 188. 

Palack?, Urk. BtilrUgc, p. 456: “. . . nos ad universale concilium ex ordine in magna 
synodo Constantienst praefinitum et de decennio in decennium perpetuis futuris temporibus 
celebrandum provocamus et appellamus.” 
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It did not bring about a change in George’s favor — nothing was so 
unpopular with the Pope as a reminder of the hated conciliar move¬ 
ment. But George was at least in theory protected by that appeal. 
He proceeded with full energy against ZdenSk’s league, avoiding any 
move that could be regarded as a deviation from his practice of treat¬ 
ing loyal Catholics in the same way as members of his own party. 
His agents and plenipotentiaries checked successfully overtures of the 
rebellious league at various courts and staved off danger of a coalition 
of his domestic opponents with enemies from abroad. 

Their success incited the Papal legates and the leader of the league 
to more energetic moves. In the winter of 1467-68 it was definitely 
decided to link the struggle against George with Matthias’s desire 
to enhance his prestige among European rulers. An embassy headed 
by ZdenSk of Sternberk and Tas, Bishop of Olomouc, opened before 
the ambitious ruler of Hungary the prospect of elevation to the Bo¬ 
hemian throne, which, because of its connection with the dignity of 
an elector of the Holy Roman Empire, could not fail to attract him. 
Early in the spring of 1468 it was obvious that George would have to 
combat not only his domestic opponents but also a foreign enemy. 

Matthias’s acceptance of the plan changed to a great extent the 
whole situation. Hopes of an early defeat of the rebellious league and 
of the transfer of the dispute to an international forum vanished in 
smoke. The combination of three hostile factors, the league of the 
nobility cooperating with Breslau and its allies in Silesia, the Hun¬ 
garian king and the Holy See, was too powerful to be minimized or 
ignored. Though well aware of damage and suffering to which the 
kingdom would be exposed in case of protracted hostilities, George 
decided to brave his enemies and fight. A sober estimate of forces 
available to him in the crucial moment gave him.hope of victory both 
at home and abroad. 

It was, however, of the utmost importance to prevent an increase 
of enemy power and to obtain guarantees of security from other sides. 
After the estrangement of Hungary the necessity of a closer connec¬ 
tion with Poland became imperative. Along with successful operations 
on battlefields went negotiations with the Polish king Casimir, with 
more than temporary assistance as their object. 

George’s envoys to Poland did not move on an untrodden path. 
They followed in the footsteps of several Czech embassies from 
Prague to Poland. They revived the idea of Czecho-Polish collabora¬ 
tion which had emerged from the revolutionary ferment after the 
death of King Wenceslas iv in 1419 and had remained on the horizon 
ever since. 18 It was still remembered that out of opposition to Wen- 

“ See V. Novotny, “K Polskft Kandidatufe na Cesky Trfin v Dob ft Husitskft," Conjtr- 
ence des Historians des Utals de VEurope Orientate, Warsaw, 1928, pp. 137-145. 
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ceslas’s brother Sigismund, King of Hungary, who was disliked by the 
Hussites as a foreigner and an enemy of the Cup, the desire had grown 
in 1419 to see on the Bohemian throne a prince of Slavonic blood who 
would conform his views to opinions prevailing in the country and 
make its struggle with crusaders from Germany more effective. In the 
eyes of the Hussites Poland was the natural ally of Bohemia because 
of the affinity of the Czech and Polish languages and of the need of 
continual defense against the Teuton. 

Many obstacles stood in the way of a union between Catholic Po¬ 
land and Hussite Bohemia. The bold scheme which would have led 
the Hussites out of isolation did not pass beyond the stage of pre¬ 
liminary discussions and an exchange of envoys. But in George’s time 
it assumed a new form and became more practicable. George’s health 
was not good and soon after his fortieth year signs of dropsy became 
apparent. He cherished for some time the idea of securing the succes¬ 
sion to one of his sons, but he gave it up when the Pope began to ful¬ 
minate not only against him personally but against the whole family. 
Any attempt to promote his son’s candidature would have compli¬ 
cated efforts to localize the conflict and bring it to a successful con¬ 
clusion. Polish support — or at least a benevolent attitude — seemed 
to be a sufficient counterbalance to the menace from Hungary. There¬ 
fore George gave up definitely the idea of securing the crown for his 
son and began to prepare the way for Casimir’s son Vladislav as his 
successor after his death. 

George’s scheme was well-judged. It shows that he knew well the 
delicate position of his own country and was able to draw a line be¬ 
tween family interests and the needs of the nation. At the moment 
when he sacrificed the chances of his son and took the initiative in 
negotiations with Poland, Bohemian history could look upon him as 
a great statesman and a true patriot. His belief that the kingdom 
could best resist attacks from anywhere with the backing of Poland 
was accurate, and corresponded both to the geographical situation of 
the two countries and to the main trends of their history. His action, 
unfortunately, came too late to be entirely successful. It was not easy 
to dispel in so short a time clouds of misunderstandings and appre¬ 
hensions in Poland, where a strong group of prelates revolted at the 
idea of an alliance between their sovereign and the Hussite king. It 
was even more difficult to secure adequate material support there 
after the exhaustion of Polish reserves during the protracted struggle 
with the Teutonic knights fqr the domination of the Baltic. The gulf 
between ZdenSk’s league and George grew wider after the actual out- 
V h0SUhl ', es ' 0n 'y an energetic diplomatic action from the side 
of the future ruler of Bohemia or of his father would have deterred 
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them from closer collaboration with Matthias and persuaded them to 
be more friendly toward a recognition of the treaty (between the two 
courts. 

Not only the passivity of the Poles but also George’s desire to re¬ 
store order in the country and to defeat Matthias in battle dictated 
the course of events in the last three years of the king’s life and rule. 
He did not lack courage and energy. By personal participation in the 
campaign he gave an example to his sons and to members of the 
Utraquist party as well as to those of the Catholic camp who re¬ 
mained loyal. In these years Bohemia witnessed the rebirth of her 
heroic spirit. The glory of Hussite warriors revived despite George’s 
restraint and his hesitation to give a religious character to his struggle 
with Matthias and the rebellious citizens. 

Assured of peace on the long frontier between his kingdom and the 
Empire and of the benevolent attitude of Poland, George proceeded 
energetically against Matthias and his allies within the kingdom. 
After some reversals of fortune George became in February, 1469, 
virtual master of the situation. Not only the army but Matthias 
himself fell into his hands. In that moment which really was the 
turning point in the struggle, magnanimity and not caution dictated 
George’s behavior. He set free the captive upon the latter’s word of 
honor in the hope that he would give up his hostile designs and use 
his influence with the Holy See and the rebellious nobility for a 
peaceful settlement of the conflict. There are in history not many 
examples of the chivalrous spirit manifested by George on the one 
hand, and of the perfidy which directed Matthias’ steps soon after¬ 
wards. 

As soon as Matthias had rallied his forces, he renewed the cam¬ 
paign with more vigor and sharper cunning. By diplomatic ma¬ 
noeuvres he lulled George’s party into the belief that he was working 
for a peaceful settlement. At the same time he prompted the malcon¬ 
tents and the papal legates to an action which drove a wedge between 
him and George. Early in May, 1469, members of the opposition as¬ 
sembled in the cathedral of Olomouc in Moravia; headed by Zden£k 
of Stemberk they formally deposed George and elected Matthias 
king of Bohemia. 19 

The election and Matthias’ acceptance put an end to negotiations. 
George again unsheathed the sword. Though the ranks of his oppo¬ 
nents were to some extent consolidated by that election, his position 
both at home and abroad improved in many ways for that very reason. 

19 Palacktf published in Urk, Betirdgc, p. 571 ff., fragments of two diaries from April 7 
to May 3,1469, with details concerning discussions among members of the league and their 
negotiations with Matthias or his plenipotentiaries. Early in their course it was decided 
“bey demhochsten Banne in grosser Heimligkeit zu helden vorallem” (ibid., p: 577). 
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Matthias was certainly not more welcome on the Bohemian throne 
than George or any of his sons. The election and his subsequent moves 
incited against him many of his adversaries as well as the people who 
felt that they had less to fear from a legitimate king than from a 
usurper. 

When in the summer of 1469 war flared up again, George achieved 
some local successes and steadily improved his position. Bohemia was 
firmly in his hands and in the incorporated provinces his captains 
were gaining ground. When rains and cold weather slackened military 
operations, peacemakers began to work with more energy. They were 
encouraged by George who on New Year’s day, 1470, issued a mani¬ 
festo to the princes of the Empire inaugurating a new peace offen¬ 
sive. 20 It ended in a bitter disappointment. Neither the Emperoi 
no: Kin:' F b k ■v.irtf-s frr.TT^irfll'y :n hard r.nd irter 

(,rvvi.» ■ ■■ i ai— .i ■■■...a : ri. ■ <>■ Mntiiiia- 

and his party. 

When spring came, a new campaign opened and the country was 
again converted into a theater of guerilla warfare. Members of both 
parties suffered and the end of the conflict seemed to be mor^ remote 
than ever. The desire to settle it by compromise grew stronger when 
it became evident that during the summer campaign neither party 
dominated the field. An offer from Matthias would not, perhaps, have 
been flatly rejected, had there not been between him and George’s 
party a wall of distrust. The idea of a Polish succession was more 
popular with George’s party and the moderate Catholics than an ac¬ 
cord with the ruler who showed a willingness to carry into executior 
the Pope’s ban, who broke a solemn pledge, and was largely responsi 
ble for the devastation of the country. George hoped, though in vain 
that he would obtain Casimir’s consent to the marriage of his 
daughter Ludmila with the Polish prince and that in that way con 
tinuity would be preserved at least in the female line. 

Diplomatic actions ran parallel with preparations for a new offen 
sivc in the spring of 1471. George was optimistic and expected vie 
tory. “As the king of Hungary had tasted with us Bohemian beer, sc 
shall we, with God’s help, drink with him Hungarian wine” — thu; 
he wrote to Margrave Albrecht of Brandenburg. 21 The army was 
ready but George’s health was sinking rapidly amidst divers activi 

aUtr Kony Fti^i ( h\ lII. uZ Konig Georgs von Bohmtn (in Pontes Rer. A ustriacar^vo] 

'""' k ‘ : ■’ !■’ Il..y: ■ Wu.- mC.r *». 
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ties. The prediction of ZdenSk of Stem berk that the king would not 
eat “colored eggs” at Easter turned out to be true.** , 

On March 22, 1471, George of PodSbrady passed away. A con¬ 
temporary chronicler has recorded his interment in the following 
simple words: 23 “He was buried on Monday, which was the day of the 
Annunciation of the Holy Virgin, in the castle of Prague, in the new 
choir of the Cathedral, beside King Ladislav, toward the chapel of St. 
Wenceslas. But his bowels were put in a barrel in the church of the 
Holy Virgin at Tfn, beside the grave of Master Rokycana. He was 
found faithful in the communion of the Lord’s blood until his death. 
He died amidst great wars. Be merciful, O Lord, to his gracious soul.’’ 


The king’s premature death frustrated hopes for an early end of 
the struggle. Negotiations with the Polish court were not concluded 
before George’s death —opposition against the marriage of the royal 
prince with the daughter of an excommunicated king continued to be 
strong. Therefore not even George’s own party stood firmly behind 
the new ruler, Vladislav, a lad of fifteen. Moreover, King Casimir was 
unable to send his son adequate help to turn the scale definitely in 
his favor. A compromise was accepted after several years of warfare. 
Matthias retained occupied territories for his lifetime and Vladislav’s 
sphere of influence was reduced to Bohemia. In 1490, by the election 
of Vladislav as king of Hungary after Matthias’ death, the breach 
was healed and the incorporated provinces reunited to Bohemia. 

The presence of a ruler who was of royal blood and of Catholic re¬ 
ligion calmed people’s minds and allayed passions. The storm of 
wrath which Pope Paul n unleashed by his drastic action against the 
ruler who seemed to be the personification of the Czech revolt against 
Rome gave place to benevolent tranquility with the accession of a 
member of the Polish dynasty, whose friendly disposition the Holy 
See highly valued. No loud protest came from Rome when Vladislav 
took his coronation oath and promised to observe the Compacts. No 
pressure was put upon the Hussite party and in 1485 an agreement 
was signed between its representatives and the Catholics, giving to 
each creed the use of those churches which they had at the accession 
of Vladislav. The Hussites existed as an independent unit until the 
time of Luther, and no pope cited Vladislav before his court for their 
toleration. Utraquism seemed to be quite harmless once it had lost 
its energetic protector. Ties between Bohemia and the incorporated 
provinces were strengthened after the reunion in 1490. Though ten- 

a Quoted from a contemporary source by R. Urbinek in his biography of G., Husitskji 
Krdlp. 273. 

■ Start letopisy ieskl, ed. F. Sirnek (Prague, 1937), p. 147. 
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>n between the Czech and German element in the kingdom never 
mpletely disappeared, waves of rage and hatred which had run so 
gh during George’s reign fell to a low ebb. Collaboration was re- 
ored on the basis of the pre-Hussite period. The Kingdom of Bo¬ 
snia entered upon a new period of prosperity. Fifty years of struggle 
r the defense of the heritage of John Hus had not fallen into ob- 
rion. They passed in the history of Bohemia as one of its most 
jrious epochs. Victories of the Hussite warriors under Zifka, deeds 
id statesmanship of George of Podfibrady, achievements of scholars 
id writers of that period in the realm of the spirit, all strengthened 
itional consciousness and became a permanent source of inspiration 
the nation. 

Of the obligations of the kings of Bohemia toward the Emperor 
Jy the forms remained. During the fifty years of struggle the king- 
>m of Bohemia became virtually independent in domestic and for- 
;n policies. There was no danger on the long frontier between its 
ovinces and German lands. But from another direction, from the 
utheast, the prolonged echo of warfare was audible even in Central 
jrope. The Turkish peril was a formidable reality. It was more and 
Dre evident that through the indifference of most of the European 
lers and through the ill-conceived campaign of the Holy See and of 
atthias against George much energy was being dissipated and the 
ances of stopping the Turkish advance definitely lost. 

Poland and Hungary and in lesser degree Bohemia were exposed to 
ingcr of invasion and subjugation. Mutual relations between them, 
stered by dynastic interests, became closer and more friendly during 
c period of the Polish Jagiellons in Bohemia. By marriage treaties 
id by growing recognition of common interests the way was pre- 
ired for a confederation of Austria, Bohemia and Hungary. It came 
to existence in 1526, after the premature death of the Bohemian 
id Hungarian king Lewis in the battle against the advancing Turks, 
eorge's desire to secure the succession to the Bohemian throne for 
s posterity and to build up Bohemia as an entirely independent 
ngdom with a national dynasty was completely frustrated in the 
ce of the categorical need to guarantee the security of the country 
close collaboration with the neighboring states. By linking its fate 
ith other nations in the Danubian basin the Kingdom of Bohemia 
eserved its internal structure, which had been seriously endangered, 
moments of crisis by religious and racial differences. Even under 
ie Habsburgs, who began to rule in Bohemia and Hungary in 1526, 
e country remained a potential factor in Central Europe through- 
it the sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries. 

Columbia University 



MODERN SERBO-CROAT LYRICS* 

Translated by OLIVER ELTON 

IOVAN DUClC (1874—) 

TEE WILLOW BY TEE SEA 1 
The willow stands alone, aloft, above the sea, 

High on the cliff, and far its long green tresses flow; 

Like some poor nymph, by curst enchantment to a tree 
Transformed — and she can only murmur of her woe. 

The willow hears the mountains sing at blush of day, 

Hears the dumb evening, hears the wate!rs moan and die; 

And motionless it stands, where all things shift and stray,- 

Time, — and the waves, the clouds, the winds that fill the sky—; 

— The tree their murmur joins, and gently gives the sea 
Some bough, or casts unto the wind some leaflet blown. 

Even as a heart that breaks asunder, like the tree 
Life murmurs and repines. — The willow stands alone . . . 

2. NOON* 

Above the island, dense with cypress and with pine, 

The young and lusty sun is scorching, well-ablaze; 

Over the forest and shores, and trembling like a haze, 

Comes from the vernal sea, dark-blue, the smack of brine. 

The granite mountains, high as heaven, in violet light, 

Are mirrored in the ocean depths. No foam at all; 

The peaceful surface, murmuring, lips the rocky wall; 

The skiey vault above is hot, and glassy, and bright. 

The dust is eddying, lit with sun; the sand beneath 
Lies soaking; now and then a sea-gull, silver-pale, 

Flashes above the water. Now the cliffs exhale 
A fishy reek, and now an odor of dark-blue heath. 

All is at rest; and also in my soul, it seems, 

This tranquil ocean 1 behold, advancing still; 

The oleander-leaves on every violet hill 
Whisper, like yonder sky-line pale, that shines and steams. 

And there in silence lie, upon my native ground 
Her silvery shores and gardens; luminous and hot 

* The translator is indebted for much help and council to Dr. D. P. Subotid and Pro- 
lessor R. W. Seton-Watson. 

1 B. Popovid, Antologija novije srpske lirike (1936), no. xc, p. 138, “Sama vrba stoji.” 
1 Popovid, no. xciv, p. 142. 
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Is the young lusty sun; the billows murmur not: 

Peace everywhere, and quietude—noon all around. 

3. THE CLOCK » 

A dull, sick day; the sky opaque — a cloudy screen: — 

On each lacklustre pool the peace of evening lies; 

Somewhere a clock is striking, peacefully, unseen; 

And now the latest cluster of roses gently dies. 

It strikes again:—the poplars scatter to the ground 
Their last dead leafage; all the scene is peaceful now. 

— Once more the stroke is heard; and see, with scarce a sound 
A single nest, aloft, has tumbled from the bough. 

But when, beneath the icy vault, once more we hear 
That hidden boom that from the ancient poplars rings, 

Then all the vale is filled with one besetting fear, 

A dreadful tremor, a panic in all the frame of things. 

4. SUNSET* 

The sky, like copper in the furnace, shines; 

The river crimsons in the evening glow; 

And now, from that dark wood of ancient pines 
Docs not a P 1 ct : - t 

And listen — ■■■■.• ■■■, • • . .• ■ n, > ,rns 

The waterwheel, with droning hoarse and deep; 

But while the heaven above the valleys burns, 

The mayfly on the water lies asleep. 

Another evening! ... in my mind I see 
Beyond three oceans, in some land afar, 
in the first hush of sunset, mournfully 
Sitting, where shadowy emerald mountains are, 

Pale as Desire, a woman 1 do not know, 

Thinking of me, and crowned, and shining bright; 
Heavy, perpetual, boundless is her woe, 

There, on the verge of stillness, gloom, and night. 

Before the gardens lies the sea outspread; 

The dark-blue gulls fly off, a scattered throng, 

And in the rosebush, withered now and dead, 

Once more the w >ed | c ---v~ :*_ .a 

And two 1 . x < . v.. .i.'i 

And keep their mute and voiceless watch, while she 
Weeps, and the tired sun slowly from on high 
Sinks down behind the vast and spacious sea. 

Popovit, „o. lxxxvi,, p. ,36. . Popovi6> no . L( pp . g4_g S 
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To me her name, her features, are unknown; 

Yet, standing here, I fill her every thought; 

For those pale lips declare true faith alone, 

Faith mighty as death, as love that hopes for nought. 

— Ah, never tell me ’tis not so, nor say 
That my poor heart on lies itself hath fed; 

For I should weep, for ever and a day; 

— No, never again should I be comforted! 

5. IN THE TWILIGHT* 

Sorrow and evil-boding thoughts my feet have borne 
Into the country, far; the grass is all bedewed . . . 

Above the turbid water willows stand and mourn; 

The winds, that ruffle their green locks, blow chilly and rude. 

And somewhere in the west there glimmers, all but dead, 

Of this extinguished day the last pale, hueless beam. 

The wide expanse of heaven is mute above my head, 

And darkness floods the world, and rock, and wood, and stream. 

See, here a graveyard stands, where village people lie, 

And neighbor close by neighbor, friend by friend, is there; 

And while the last faint rays, like watch-lamps, fade and die, 

Amidst them stands an ancient chapel, as in prayer. 

In the live world, below, all fires are quencht and black. 

Night! all things slumber there. Like some strange phantom, creeps, 
Between the graves and village, just a winding track; 

And this is short, white, trodden bare — and never sleeps. 

6. EVENING* 

Away to deepest brown the last of daylight dies; 

October’s sun behind the upland disappears; 

Upon those dusky brows there hangs a weight of tears, 

And all thy soul is charged with sad and muffled sighs. 

Whilst, in thy garden, day still smoulders in despair; 

In that dark shade, the fountains now have wept their fill; 

Like soft and drizzling rain, the mountain murmurs there; 

And, in thy heart, my rhymes are heard lamenting still. 

And like some mystic wellspring, these dark rhymes lament 

Through shades that gather and fall, through stars, through every leaf; 
In every line I write there lurks a tear of grief, 

And all my heart is here, in every stanza pent. 

• Popovit, no. lxxxv, p. 134. * Popovit, no. ucm, p. 115. 
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7. STARS 1 

Amidst the boughs, the stars burn peacefully aloft, 

While, in the calm, the sea with spacious music calls 
Around us everywhere; these voices travel, soft 
As dew that through the veil of silvery darkness falls. 

Roses, all wet with night, my passionate hand had wreathed 
Amongst her tresses; thick with elder was the lane; 

Those eyes that brimmed with stars, those lips that verses breathed, 
Through that clear, luminous eve I kissed, and kissed again. 

Now >i!l thing- »hi”P ".-.d nr.rrmur. ?-<?. fr^rr. the hrar"hc= pour 

Far in the distance lies and dreams the olive-copse; 

The sea too brims with stars, and rocks them to the shore; 

And there, upon the silent, shadeless, empty strand 
It rolls them all night through, along with foam and sand. 


8. ON THE CEDAR’S STEM• 

Those wondrous words, marked on the cedar’s stem, 
Tell us of love-mute voices of the dead! 

Long has the sun poured down his fires on them, 

And choirs of birds have chanted overhead. 

Hither, and long ago, in ages past, 

On backs of nimble dromedaries came 
A pair of lovers from far lands, at last; 

Their hearts all filled with love, and love’s own flame. 
I have no tale about them for thy ear; 

( Their life was quiet; there was nought to tell; 

“Love lasts for ever.” They have carved it here; 

They kissed; and dying quietly, died well. 


9. MEETING* 


We had waited long; and when we met at last 
You came with me, you put your hand in mine. 
W ' c ™ V(d {or J'°y. and sought for sun and shine, 
Whilst on our dark and doubtful way we passed, 


Both with a single passionate faith inspired: 

- We had found each other! — Ah, we never knew 
now many griefs, griefs long ago lived through. 

Had left us both cast down, had left us tired! 


’ Popovtf, no. xeni, p. 141. 
• Popovii, no. ixvu, p. 108. 


1 PopoviC, no. ivr, p. 101. 
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And when we said farewell for ever, — dumb, 

And frozen, and in tears, you clutched yo^r heart 
In both your hands — and then must needs depart 
Slowly and sadly — just as you had come. 

10. THE VIGIL “ 

Deep in a slumbering, silent alley of trees, 

Beneath the frost of autumn, in the night, 

A marble villa stands. A gentle breeze 
On frozen path and garden lone blows light. 

And all is peaceful. Centaur-figures prop 
The balconies of stone; the long night there 
Mute, voiceless, imperceptible, will drop 
Down on that alley of chestnuts, black and bare. 

And only, in the icy, twilit gloom, 

Within the quiet villa, somewhere shows 
A feeble flame. The window of one room, 

Behind its curtains, through a long-stemmed rose 
Burns brightly. In that warm stillness, on a bed 
Of cedar, and beneath a covering flung 
Where opulent chrysanthemums are spread 
In richest bloom, there lies a woman, young, 

Bare-bosomed. By her Tasso and Plato stand 
In ebony case, and bound in leather fair; 

And in the ancient stove the fire is fanned 
To a clear bright red, and now is well aflare. 

She is late awake; her hand, as pale as chill 
Marble of Paros, holds — my Songsl and she 
Is reading, reading, that poor poet still: 

— In his low grave, this hundred years, lies he! 

Night is arrested; only, on the wall 
Without a sound the candle burns away 
With gay, bright flicker; underneath, are all 
The dense, big shadows, at their ghostly play. 

She reads. . . . Through that long night, and like some vast 
Polyp with hundred arms, a love with grief 
Overflowing, fills her heart and grips it fast: 

— No cry, no tear, no word, and no relief I 

And now enamoured, pierced by some chance line 
As by a shaft, she drops the book, distrest; 

Dreams long, on that dim troubled past to pine, 

And, in her tranquil misery, to rest. 


Popovif, no. u, pp. 86-87. 
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She reads once more . . . and like a sea her pain 
Swells, in the dead of night. She aches, she yearns 
Till shadowy, kind, desirous sleep again 
Soft, silken as a swallow’s wing, returns. 

One candle in the lonely villa burns. 

11. RAGUSAN MADRIGAL » 

Lady, this evening, at the Prince’s ball 

We’ll dance the same old riotous waltz once more. 
Our faces radiant, we will cross that hall 
Just as though nought had happened here before! 

Then will come gay quadrilles; then, with a low 
Moan like a storm, comes music, passion-fired; 
The ladies in Venetian silks will go; 

The gentlemen, in velvet black attired. 

Nobility, meanwhile, will fall to chat: 

The youth, of prowess, wine and song; — and age 
Of heaven — of ancient Plato — and of that 
Great Saint, Augustine, and of schoolmen sage. 

We will not hear them argue; we will rest 
Far down the hall, upon a soft divan; 

And I will scribble for you, as in jest, 

A melancholy sonnet — to your fan. 


VOJSLAV ILlC (1862-1894) 

1. EVENING “ 

Ribbons of scarlet are chequering the far-off west already; 

Spent is the world, and at peace; from the fields that repose in the distance, 
Weary, a song on his lips, speeds home to his slumbers the ploughman. 
Only at intervals now, from the daedal and carpeted valleys 


Echoes the creaking of wheels; or young, light-hearted, the shepherd 
jJriving his gambolling flock, on his twofold pipe will be tootling; 
I.a/v a>'d "hags'-.- l ‘» ■. ■., ., .. 6 


Level and champaign lie, and the ribbons of scarlet are fading. 

A ; lh , e . moo " be l ani now « that illumines the mansions of heaven, 

thJT* ■ va P° r rous air > a nd profound and silent, the darkness 

1 Hots the magical night from the gray unknowable ocean. 


“ Popovit, no. nx, p. 158. 

" PoP ° Vif> no ‘ Xcv,n - P- 14 «; Partially rhymed in the original. 
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All is enfolded in slumber and peace. Sometimes will the ancient 
Dog next door give tongue, or the labourer late from his travail 
Just unharness the plough, and will water his tired-out cattle, 

While to the creak of the windlass the water is falling to babbling. 

2. AUTUMN “ 

Out in the field stands Autumn, as some proud empress of fable; 
Golden the ears she bears in a sheaf, and a tangle of leafy 
Stems from her beauteous head, like a spell, is descending earthward 
Right to the odorous herbage. 

One hand raises a grape; it is sprinkled with bloom like powder; 
Autumn smiles on it sweetly, for mild is her mood and benignant; 
Tranquil the evenings and tranquil the days that she now is preparing; 
Rich is the harvest she offers. 

Ah, how all things allure us! at peace, in the antique fireplace, 

Ruddily crackles the flame; while fog spreads over the levels, 

Wrapt is the air in its moisture; — and here*is the past, rearisen, 

With stories of bygone ages. 

Tranquil, the murmur of talk hums on, late into the darkness; 
Drowsiness weighs down all: — now murmurs a passionate whisper, 
Heard through the peace of the house — yet this, too, soon is extinguished; 
Slow-footed sleep is descending. 

3. THE OAK* 

Scorcht by the lightning, the Oak stands fast in the dark-gray clearing, 
Giant-like, sombre and black, with his trunk, in its glory and pride, 
Thick with a tangle of grass; light, fitful, the breeze from the mountains 
Flutters the blossoms pied. 

Winter will come too soon, with his cold hand tearing in pieces 
All that gaudy attire, stripping and baring the hill. 

What though many a winter shall bring chill winds hereafter? 

HE shall abide here still. 

4. THE YOUNG GYPSY* 

Carefree child of my heart, lift up thy wandering tresses, 

Now so grievously tangled! and ah, thy lips that are ruddy, 

Ardent and passionate eyes, and thy fresh young bosom luxuriant, 

Fill mine eyes with rejoicing. 

u Popovid, no. xcix, p. 147; partially rhymed in the original. 

M Popovif, no. civ, p. 152. 

“ Popovid, no. Lvn, p. 94; the original is rhymed. 
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Give me a goblet of gold: I read some story of passion, 

Fawn, in thine eyes, a story by multitudes kept in remembrance, 

— How once Bacchus assembled an army for fertile India, 

Country of blossom and perfume: 

— How, in a whirlwind of passion, with loud, wild, vehement outcry 
Armies of men and of women and beasts leapt up in their madness 
While the voluptuous daughters of Orient deafened with clamour 

Those old mountains of India. 

Ah, young gypsy, that I, by favor of Bacchus, were with them! 

— Yet unriddle me this: — Where stand I, what am I doing? 

— Well, I am drunk, and I know it! — and yet — why hide it? — I never 
Once put lip to the goblet. 

5. TIBULLUS'* 

Young Tibullus the Quirite, under the mild night’s shadow, 

Paused by the ice-cold statue of Venus, astounded, and spoke not; 
Gazed on her face, that marvel; and Romulus’ City Eternal 
Drowsed, in its own deep peace embosomed, in quiet and silence. 
Youthful the Quirite stood, 

Took not his eyes, sleep-laden, from that miraculous image, 

Gazed on its magical craft. . . 

Dawn already was bright; yet stood he, newly awakened, 

While dark night once more was unbinding the spell of her tresses. 

All this was bu t a dream; — he was pluckt from his dream by upbraidings; 
Voices mysterious rang through all the tumultuous city; 

Thus they came to his ear: 

“Our Tibullus, unhappy is he; come, Gods, and protect him, 

Loving an ice-cold stone!’’ 

DJURA JAKSlC (1832-1878) 

THE BIRTH LAND" 

This rocky pile of Serbian earth, which thrusts 
Up through the cloud, and menaces the sun, 

By the dark wrinkles of its sullen brow 
Tells of times infinitely far away 
And shows us, as in silent mimicry, 

The deep-sunk furrows on its face engraven. 

Ages of darkness — here behold their print 
In those black wrinkles, in those pits of gloom; 

This pile of stone is like some pyramid 

That springs out of the dust toward high heaven: 

“ Popovif, no. ux, p. 96; the original is partly rhymed. 

” Popovif, no. xlvi, pp. 68-69. 
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— A heap, no more, of craggy skeletons 
Which, in their mortal combat with the foe,, 

Thy fathers of their own free choice had raised, 
Cementing with the blood of patriot hearts 
Their shattered bones and sinews, — to prepare 
For their sons’ sons a place of ambuscade 
Whence they, with scornful valour, should thereafter 
Await the foe, with all his ravening bands. 

Thus far, no farther, to this pile of stone, 

This mighty rampart, 

Thy unclean foot may chance to penetrate! 

Wilt thou dare farther? . . . Thou shalt hear the thunders 
Breaking the quiet of this land of freemen 
With horrible clamor; thou shalt understand 
Then, in thy coward soul, their dauntless voice; 

And then, upon that hard and rocky wall 
Shalt break the bald crown of thy shaven pate 
In wild distraction and dismay; and yet 
Through the dread crash and rattle of that warfare 
Shalt hear one single utterance, one thought: — 

“Behold the Serbians’ birthland, now their own!” 

MILETA JAKClC (1869-1935) 

A SUMMER NIGHT 1 * 

Whence art thou travelling, Night voluptuous, 

With scent of moisture on thy dusky tresses? 

Art thou from ocean’s chilly tides a comer, 

Bringing upon the bosom 

Of the spirit of water 

The ardor of a day of summer? 

Now thou ascendest.... In thy hair the corals 
Burn, and the pearls are lustrous; 

Thy garments all are flooded 

With soft, mild radiance, with the breath of seaweed; 

Thy odorous bosom 

Is soft as swansdown, and as dewy . . . 

0 kind protectress! 

Before thee is a lover bending, 

And thou, with kindness drowsed and weary, 

Thy blessing on his head art sending . . . 

Night, sink not in the ocean-flow too quickly; 

I am the lover! 

And by thy gentle wing am sheltered. 

11 Popovid, no. uv, p. 91; original also in free verse with some rhymes. 
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My golden one upon my arm is sleeping, 

My dear is sleeping, and her eyes are closing . . . 

Magical night, prolong thy empire! 

The dawn will soon be with us; 

But morning zephyrs will be breathing, 

And then no more may I exhaust the wealth of pleasure 
Her lips and bosom 
Give me in overmeasure. 

BOZlDAR NIKOLAEVlC (1877- ) 

IN WINTER'* 

Dear, I shall come to thee with chanting of the gale 
And angry whirling sleet for company; and so 
— Just like some man, far-travelled, in a children’s tale — 

All frozen to the bone shall come, and white with snow. 

Then will I give, as on the frost-bound flowers I pace, 

A cautious tap upon the window. Thou, in fear 
At first, when I behold thee, wilt not know my face, 

When, from the dark, my call of Bogyt thou dost hear. 

Thou wilt send Mother out, to watch for what’s amiss; 

And then the tangle quite will be unwound; and so 
The dame will cross herself in wonder — and I shall kiss, 
Shall kiss thee hotly, dear, and stand all white with snow. 

VELJK.0 PETROVlC (1886- ) 

ON SHIPBOARD « 

Assembled on the deck, a party of five, sat we 
In evil mood, morose and sullen, hunched and bowed, 
Amidst the plash and foam and murmur of the sea, 

Whilst laughter rang from each pellucid, passing cloud. 
There sat we, five; and one, a lady whose hair was gray, 

Like antique Gorgon, wore a frozen mask of pain; 

One was a demoiselle, with bosom fallen away, 

Thin-lipped; of tears, all wept and dry, she bore the stain. 

’Round these, all mum and idling without aim, were left 
We old-young fellows, three, with faded countenance 
(Like wreaths of funeral garlands from some graveyard reft); 
Expressionless and dull was every weary glance. 

Ther She r fi'.erv '|<*. ’.<>! !, r ranee made! 

(T.r:.*<,:i li«-r par,.<■■.! a.; . ,v‘ ■>;>. .he, 

"* I’opovie, no. cx xxviii, p. 104. » Popovif, no. cux, p. 229. 
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A little breeze about her lissom body played, 

Which rocked and swung — a chord in perfect harmony. 

And in that roseate shade her face she bathed, and lent 
Unto the avid sun to kiss, for his delight; 

Between her lips, so full, and thirsty, and insolent, 

Her teeth were seen to glitter, obstinate and white. 

And empress-like, in all her glorious array, 

Knowing her power too well, with high and haughty air, 

Like an enchanted dream of some remoter day 
She stood, amidst our ring of scowling faces there. 

And then — as though no shred of bitterness remained, 

Our old and burning feuds were quenched, our rancors died! 

Excited, stirred, we left our seats, and toward her strained: 
Her rich, voluptuous youth was all our joy and pride. 

And when she had departed, after her we gazed, 

Assembled on the deck; our eyes pursued her long, 

By her distracting beauty blinded and amazed, 

And by her supple gait, as by some passionate song. 

But still the water round us plashed and foamed and sprayed, 
Whilst laughter rang from each pellucid, passing cloud; 

And as for us, assembled on the deck we stayed, 

Once more in evil mood, morose, and hunched and bowed. 

VELIMIR RAlC (1879-1916) 

THE PLEDGEV 

Death, when I am dying, will come swiftly. 

Any moment he may knock, for me too, 

At the prison doors of my existence, 

Shattering all the manacles of iron' 

Clamped upon my soul from its nativity; 

He will free her from this lasting bondage — 

Never let my arms be folded crosswise: 

They were tied and bound through all my lifetime. 

Never carry me to church, I charge you! 

Often as I prayed to God in heaven, 

“Save me from my need and desperation,” 

Ever was He deaf to my entreaty. 

No, conduct me straight unto the graveyard, 

Dig the pit as deep as you can make it, 

So the sunshine shall not warm my carcass. 


Popovie, no. CL, pp. 211-212. 
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All my life is just a frozen winter; 

Let this patch of earth suffice to warm me. 

At my head, no cross to be erected! 

Why, my life was one long crucifixion! 

Only roll a cairn of stones above me; 

Make it lofty, have it towering skyward! 

So, when comes the hour of Dreadful Judgment 
And the dead begin their resurrection, 

Let the stone weigh heavy on my grave-pit; 

Only, only, keep me from ascending! 

Sow no flowers, above my tomb to blossom, 
Scarlet rose, or basil sweetly-perfumed; 

Plant upon the tomb a tuft of wormwood, 

Bitter wormwood; plant a thorny briar-bush. 
Why, when all my life has been but wormwood, 
What have I, in death, to do with basil? 

Since my life was thick with thorns and briars, 
What, when I am dead, to me are roses? 

Sow no flowers, above my tomb to blossom, 
Scarlet rose, or basil sweetly-perfumed; 

Else, in earliest springtime, bright and radiant, 
Thorns, and nothing more, will bud from roses, 
Wormwood nothing more, can bloom from basil, 
Only bitter tears are wrung from wormwood; 
Thorns will only rend my heart in pieces, 

— You being faithless to the pledge you gave me! 

MILAN RAKlC (1876-193-) 

AN HONEST DITTY" 

Oh, seal thy lips! no words! be silent now; 

Dismiss my soul to peaceful reverie, 

With leaves all round us yellowing on the bough. 
While swallows to warm lands of sunshine flee. 

Oh, seal thy lips! keep still; be silent now; 

A hos 4 of tho-:gh*= .re 4 !<■< \\■,*»« !■«■: 

And, ;i.. ... i.-i ,|) 

Vast, boundless feelings that awake in me. 

Be silent; let my pulsing veins with new 
And rapturous life be flooded; thus we may 
Forget that I am here, alone with you, 

To gaze on nature’s majesty today. 

” Popovie, no. LXVI, pp. 106 107. 
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Wheh all is over, and my slack body, tired, 

Sinks, as of old, into ennui profound, , 

And all that new, rich life, so high-inspired, 

Drops into darkness, dumb, without a sound; 

— Then, dear one, will I chant thee, as before, 

That love-song — which I loathe! — of how I pine, 
And suffer, and love thee. — None the less, be sure, 
Just then, that no such sentiments are mine . . . 

But thou, poor woman, with delight renewed 
Wilt lend an ear, as ever, to these lies, 

And praise thy Maker in pure gratitude, 

While tears of happiness bedew thine eyes. 

And thou wilt watch the twilight mutely fall 
Down on the slumbering leas: — but what may be 
Passing in me, thou wilt not know at all: 

— How it is just myself I love in thee: 

My love toward thee, ’tis for that I care 
Now when it clutches me with all its might 
And every swoln and quivering nerve lays bare, 

And the flood-tide of Feeling is at height. 

Life, at that moment, kindness too, runs high, 

And all my powers are quivering, tensely knit. 

Take thou my heart’s best blessing! — Not that I 
Care for thee, dear one, care for thee one bit! 

So, always will I say, “Be silent now; 

Dismiss my soul to peaceful reverie, 

With leaves all round us yellowing on the bough, 
While darkness falls upon the slumbering lea.” 

2. SI MON IDA” 

Fair image, they have dug thine eyes out! 

One evening, on the stone slab, 

Knowing that none was there to see him, 

An Albanian pried thine eyes out with a knife. 

But no one has wished to lay his hand 
On thy noble face, or on thy lips, 

Or on the golden crown, or on the royal veil 
That covers thy thick hair. 

And here in the church, on the stone pillar, 

I see thee, in thy splendid raiment of mosaic, 

” Popovif, no. cxiv, p. 163. 
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Bearing quietly thy harsh destiny, 

Sorrowful, solemn, and white. 

And like stars that are extinguished, and yet 
Send their light to mankind, 

And one sees the brightness, the form, and the color 
Of remote stars that exist no longer, 

Even so, from the sombre wall, 

From the soot-blackened, ancient slab, 

Now are shining on me, sad Simonida, 

Thine eyes, dug out ever so long ago! 

DU5AN SIMlC (1879-1907) 

AT NIGHT" 

At night, when round me everywhere are spread 
The scent of flowers, repose, tranquillity, 

And moonlight from the heavens is on me shed, 

And night’s hot breath, that makes me think of thee; 

- - Then longings of old days arise once more 

Within my soul, with clear and ringing cry, 

And, like a troop of snowy doves, they soar 
Up to the bright and star-illumined sky, 

And there they vanish. Softly glides the night. 

The scent of flowers, repose, tranquillity, 

And night's hot breath, that makes me think of thee, 

Take to the lucid sky their tardy flight. 

And while above me another dawn I see, 

And touched with azure is the starlit sky, 

That troop of snowy doves comes back to me, 

With bleeding wings, abased in agony, 

And dying all around me, and moaning low. 

- My sorrowing '"ve vhe~i> >=* ‘h - i know? 

And wherefo.-i j ■ g . ... > 

SVET1SLAV STEFANOVlC (1877- ) 

SUMMER STILL" 

The grapes are at their best; the summer is not done; 

The grass is parched and sere, its odor chokes the breath; 

The sunflower now is dead; too much it loved the sun 
(And all its heart, its yellow crown, is burned to death). 

" Popovit, no. cxlv, p. 204. « P 0 povi£, no. cxl, p. 196. 
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At evening, all the pools with moonlight overflow, 

And every sturdy cricket now his ditty starts • 

Unseen, beneath the veil of vapor hiding low: 

— I love the song of those innumerable hearts! 

And to my inward eye its sense grows clear and plain: 

And, while I stand amidst the vineyard’s fervent heat, 
And the burst grapes all round their winy perfume pour, 
That song I understand — it does not seek to soar; 

Dry as the earth on which it falls beneath my feet, 

’Tis broad as life itself, as lowly, and sound, and sane. 

ALEKSA SANTlC (1868-1924) 

“BELIEVE NOT . .. ”» 

Believe not, dear, my stanzas, or my rhyme 
That tells thee of my mighty love, and how 
I go to carve thy name on every bough, 

And pray for thee, each moment of my time — 

Believe it not! but, when the moon is bright 
And floods with silver all those dark-blue steeps, 
Come, where our purple lilac softly sleeps 
And spring, in every coppice, flutters light. 

Come, I await thee! if, in hours like those, 

When closest to my breast I find thee cling, 

Thou feel, my dear, my body quivering, 

And how, with one all-potent flame, it glows: 

— Ask no more questions, but believe me then! 

For true love and sincere of words knows nought, 
Is strong, is all one blaze, and takes small thought, 
Nor cares, my dear, to use the rhymester’s pen! 

MILAN CURClN (1880—) 

1. ON A BY-ROAD" 1 
Came the (so-called) autumn; 

To wit, the “yellow leafage” began to fall, &c, 
And under every bough, almost, 

Was a poet; 

There be «ti~d« -.*-n t r v ' : nr 
Where ■i.rsii' i- diirii. ' 

And he is attending her obsequies! 

I myself once attempted 
To regard poetic “usage”; 

“ Popovid, no. iv, p. 92, * Popovid, no. cxxxm, p. 189. 
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To be suitably afflicted 

And to be rhythmically plaintive. 

But the clear sky above me, 

And the soul that laughed within me. 

Just laughed at my affliction. 

And with the best of goodwill 
I could not discover 
Death in nature. 

On the contrary, when the leaves are falling. 

I like it; 

When they cover the soil 

With a hundred hues 

From dusky-brown to crimson; 

And the sun falls upon them 
And finishes weaving the carpet. 

2. “LET ME GO AS I WILLI"” 

Why always in the selfsame rut? 

Why must one be for ever lucid and clear-cut? 

Are numbers fixed, and never free? 

Thoughts are not words — my soul is no law-document: 
On something new the soul is always bent, 

And only asks Itself to be. 

R«- ■ ‘l-v *<’-■ '...v,l„ 

\\.. ■ ,r, < .... 

And to its rightful close will come: 

In song, all laws are dumb: 

— Let Feeling have its say! 

” PopoviC, no. cxxxii, p. 188. 



SOME ASPECTS ON THE NON-SLAV ^ELEMENT 
IN SERBO-CROAT 

B* W. A. MORISON 

I 

The elements which I wish to discuss in the present paper are some 
of those which entered Serbo-Croat from, or at any rate through. 
Turkish, in the course of the centuries during which people of Serbo- 
Croat speech were under Turkish rule, or subject to the influence of 
neighbouring speakers of Turkish . 1 I use the word “elements” be¬ 
cause, as will appear, I am not concerned exclusively with integral 
words, but with suffixes and endings as well. 

It is of course Turkish that provides the most important non-Slav 
foreign contribution to the Serbo-Croat vocabulary, and a very large 
and interesting contribution it is. For speakers of other Slavonic 
non-Balkan languages such as Polish it forms the principal stumbling- 
block to the acquisition of Serbo-Croat; and it might well be suggested 
that in the interest of inter-Slav intelligibility the total expulsion 
of these words from the language is to be desired. I should person¬ 
ally regret a clean sweep of this nature, as I have always felt that 
these Turkish words and the words from related languages like Tatar 
lend a welcome touch of Oriental colour to Serbo-Croat and the 
other Slavonic languages in which they have been incorporated. As 
I have, perhaps rather fancifully, written elsewhere, “this admis¬ 
sion of Turkish words into the language may grieve the purist, but 
the writer at any rate feels that they lend a distinctive Oriental charm 
to the somewhat coldly beautiful structure of pure Slavonic; one 
might liken the effect to that of a pale Slavonic beauty in gorgeous 
Oriental dress.” And I am glad to say that in Serbo-Croat there has 
never been any marked movement towards their expulsion from the 
language comparable with the “purification” of some other languages. 
No doubt some are obsolete or obsolescent, others purely local; and 
the following remarks must not give the impression that every second 
word in Serbo-Croat is of Turkish origin. But on the other hand such 
words as kafana (cate), rakija (brandy), duvet (a meat dish), tevdptit 
’ T* ’.«•• • -i.^V ‘IV •* •. •• • -<• !'.«.* • . V f-n* wf-d* 

«.:r.:.i.. -pi • j lr , -. I-*-: l\:r*.c, 

• ••• .. 'V-.. ..•*•. • •-.■ I 1 .* Mt.ir 

pop-s to ”’<* tartnir'’':"* ♦«* ‘hat :f opi-p -pw'v f*:«rr>vpreH -are aro’.iirH t u e ’••orrl 
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(a sort of sausage), baddva (in vain), bajdga (allegedly), diabe (for 
nothing) and many more form an indispensable part of the modem 
vocabulary, as any visitor to Belgrade will agree. We speakers of 
English should be the last to criticize the Serbo-Croats on the score of 
foreign borrowings; and after all, the Serbs have at least got rid of 
their Turks, while we in England still have our Normans with us! 

The study of these Turkish borrowings 1 is of course no new one, and 
they have been investigated by at least one Anglo-Saxon, the Ameri¬ 
can diplomat John D. Prince, whose “Surviving Turkish elements in 
Serbo-Croatian” (Journal of the American Oriental Society) I have un¬ 
fortunately been unable to consult. 2 The latest work on the subject 
I have seen is Petar Skok’s “Prilozi prouCavanju turcizama u srpsko- 
hrvatskom jeziku,” published in three numbers of the Prague philo¬ 
logical journal Slavia for 1938, from which I have derived a number 
of interesting points. Most of the matter discussed below I have 
however sought out myself, subsequently verifying my findings as far 
as possible in the authorities; and in one respect my line of study is as 
far as I know original. It is very interesting to go to the source in this 
way. At one time I used to mark in a little Turkish-English dictionary 
the words I recognized as having been borrowed by some Balkan or 
Slavonic language, and on some pages I found I had put a tick against 
every word. The first time I met any Turks in the flesh was in a 
r,-‘.I'-a- ‘ ‘'...i T .1 iV: v,‘\*%. T '■:! 1 vdi.vd ;s ro.p 
<,i I i".i n .1 ' .,| . t ».r •«!:.>■. i; i« 

interesting to observe that I at first imagined they were Serbs. 
(Apart from their appearance, it must of course have been something 
in their intonation, in the timbre of their voices, that misled me; had 
they in fact used any words I might have recognized, I was too far 
away to catch them.) Finally I was able to sit at their table, realized 
that they were Turks, and with the effrontery of the language- 
enthusiast got into conversation with them. They were astounded at 
the number of Turkish words I knew in the way described above. Or 
take the following sentence from a Turkish-German conversation- 
book ( Turkish-deutsche Gesprache, by Hassan Oghlu Bei, Hartleben, 
p. 180): Duvarlar ve lavani tdze boyalanmali (The walls and ceiling 
must be freshly painted), in which a Serb would recognize his own 
words duvdr V.-.'P ; i~- m , T;,--] ' ',<»:<i n' in fact 

everything b:.i »!,..■ I ■■■..’ ■ su'iiniiiiral ■:nvh.i:iiM!i ’ of the 

sentence. 
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Before going on to consider certain aspects of these Turkish loan¬ 
words I wish to look into this question of grammatical mechanism, 
for much of this too has been incorporated in one way or another in 
Serbo-Croat and other Balkan languages. In fact, the position is 
rather like that of English and French. Just as the philologist dis¬ 
covers, apart from the obvious borrowings, deux in deuce, vrai in very, 
carrefour in Carfax , chaussee (in its Norman form) in causeway , chien 
(also in Norman guise) in kennel, so too one could probably find most 
of the Turkish language somewhere or other in Serbo-Croat, or at 
any rate in the Balkan languages. I do not claim to have done so yet, 
and in some cases I quote below forms from languages other than 
Serbo-Croat. Some Russian words I mention are not derived from 
Ottoman Turkish, but from some related language (which I will call 
“Turkic”) such as Tatar. It is this study of grammatical mechanism 
which is as far as I know original. I am still continuing my researches 
in this field, and the following remarks touch on part only of the ma¬ 
terial I have already collected. 


II 

THE VERB. The Turkish Infinitive ending is -mak or -mek, ac¬ 
cording to the rules of vowel harmony. This occurs at least once in 
the SCr word demek (so, then; T demek, to say). In the case of the 
Polish hajdamak, Ukrainian hajdamdk, Russian gajdam&k (bandit, 
from the Turkic haydamak meaning the same), this substantive ap¬ 
pears to be identical with the infinitive (e.g., T. haydamak ) meaning 
“to attack, raid, drive cattle.” (The element hayda- also appears, as 
we shall see, in many Slavonic and Balkan languages.) 

Digressing for a moment into the field of vocabulary, I will here 
mention some Turkish (or Turkic) verbs which appear in different 
forms in SCr and elsewhere, (falmak (to wind around) may be the 
source of the Russian lal (a hawser), Mlit’ (to moor), which in the 
form of the Verbal Noun (see below) also gives SCr talma (a turban), 
Bulgarian calmd, Ukrainian lalmd, Russian talmd. 3 Bilmek (to know) 
appears with a suffix (e.g., T bilgi) in SCr beleg (sign), beleliti (to 
mark), Bulg blUg, btlSM, etc., and in another form mentioned be¬ 
low. SCr iraliti (to pare) is T tra$ etmek (to shave), titrati (to flicker) 
apparently T titremek (to shiver). But as a rule verbs borrowed from 
Turkish appear in SCr with the ending -isati (the -is- being from the 
aorist of Greek verbs in -izd).; e.g. kurtdlisati (to save), from kur- 
tarmak (to free), beginisati (be fond of), from begenmek (approve of), 

‘ I shall not in all cases give forms existing in other Slavonic and Balkan languages. 
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biUsati (to perish), from bitmek (to end), ujdurisati se (dress up for a 
holiday), from uydurmak (arrange), and many more. 

Turkish verbs are also well represented in the form of the Verbal 
Noun in - ma, -me mentioned above. For instance, bastnak (to press), 
basma (print) — SCr bdsma (printed linen), Roumanian basma 
(neckerchief); burmak (twist), burma (made by twisting) — SCr 
burma (screw); dolmak (fill), dolma (anything filled) — SCr dolma 
(embankment); saqmak (scatter), saqma (small shot) — SCr sdlma; 
siirmek (rub, smear), siirme (antimony) — SCr surma, Russian 
sur’md, sur’mU’ (to darken the eyes), etc., etc. — Not however SCr 
t .:n:: »:.}i 'kerchief'. Russian 'fringe'' - T mahrama 

be.r.g <»: Arabic ('"t’!" repn-'e: i.’ii; . 1 * 'M-ju a i::. h conceals”) 
the same triliteral root ( ma-HRaMa ) as appears in the word 
“HaReM.” 

The Negative Suffix is also -ma-, -me, e.g. yara-mak (to be useful), 
yara-ma-mak (not be useful). The 3rd p. sg. of the so-called aorist 
of this verb is yara-ma-z (he is good for nothing), whence the SCr 
jardmaz (a good-for-nothing). Similarly bil-mek (to know), bil-me- 
mek (not to know), bil-me-z (he does not know) — SCr biltnez (an 
ignoramus); also Russian bel'mts (booby), cf. the expression Ni 
bel'mesa ne smfilit (He doesn’t know a thing), and from a parallel 
Kirghiz form bilbes the word balbes (dolt). 

The Causative Suffix has the form -dir-, -tir-, etc.; for instance, 
bas-mak (to press, see above), bas-llr-mak (cause to press, etc.). This 
word, in the form of the Verbal Noun, gives SCr pastrma (smoked 
meat),eighteenth-century Polish bastramy (driedmeat). The Causative 
of the verb gdq-mek (to rise, set out; Russian kocevdt’, to live a nomadic 
life) isgd-liir-mek; cf. Russian kuler’md (uproar, confusion). The verb 
uydurmak mentioned above as the source of the SCr ujdurisati se is 
itself the Causative of uy-mak (to adapt oneself, etc.). 

There is another form of the Causative in -t-, e.g. otur-mak (to sit), 
otur-l-mak (cause to sit). This gives SCr potrtmati (to hush up, with 
the SCr prefix po- instead of o-.). 

A Derivative Suffix used to form verbs from nouns is -la-, -le- * e.g. 
illti (flat-iron, SCr utija, Russ utjtig), Utu-le-mek (to iron). This gives 
SCr utlcisali (to iron). Similarly muhur (seal, SCr mitr), miihur-le- 
mek (to seal), SCr murleisati\ su (water), su-la-mak (to water), SCr 
suldisati (to wash down a wall), and many more. The Verbal Noun 


In this the source of the Hungarian suffix (e.g. tnek (song), enek-el-ni (to sing), or is 
inis one ol the few cases (according to my own observations) where Turkic and Finno- 
f Wt 1 ^) POmtS ° Sim ‘ Iarily? ( Cf - TW-«o* (to be), Hungarian vol-l (he was), Finnish 
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fekerleme (sweetmeat), Infinitive sekerlemek (to sweeten), from feker 
(sugar), gives SCr iecerlema (sweetmeat). ' 

The Reciprocal Suffix is -if-, etc.; e.g. sev-mek (to love), sev-if-mck 
(to love one another). This appears in the SCr expression dliS-viriS 
(secret negotiations), from al-mak (to take) and ver-mek (to give). 

The Imperative (which in the 2nd p. sg. is the stem of the verb) 
appears for instance in SCr bbjur (help yourself!), from T buyur 
(deign!), Infinitive buyurmak; dtur (sit down!), T oturmak (see above) 
de, dede (well!), T demek (to say; see above); Idla (sound the drum!), 
T qalmak; gela (come!) Bulg gel , T gelmek. I do not know how the 
final a in Idla, gela is to be explained, unless these forms represent 
not the Infinitive, but the 

Optative in -a-, -e-, e.g. ur-mak (to strike), ur-a (may he strike), 
which may be the origin of the SCr urd, the English hurrah , etc. 

The Past Tense is formed with -di-, -du-, etc., e.g., ur-mak (to 
strike; see above), ur-du-m (I struck), ur-du-n (thou didst strike), 
ur-du (he struck); Roumanian urdubelea (unexpectedly), from urdu 
held (a misfortune struck; SCr bildj; SCr (local) o&deldum (welcome!) 
from hof (well), gel-di-n (thou hast come). This suffix occurs in a 
number of SCr infinitives, e.g.; basmak (to press; see above), bas-di 
(he pressed), SCr bdstisati (to trample, destroy); sevmek (to love; 
see above), sev-di (he loved), SCr sevdisali (fall in love). There is also 
a form sivditi (to love), but this may be from sivda(h) yearning, T 
sev-da. This suffix is also frequent in Albanian; e.g., s'ikelldisem (I am 
worried), T sikil-dl (he worried), from slkll-mak, the -s- being bor¬ 
rowed from the Greek aorist. The Bulgarian word for “I iron” 

(utledtsvam ; cf. T Utiilemek, SCr utleisati above) incorporates this 
suffix (T utiiledi, he ironed), the -s- being Greek and the -vam Bul¬ 
garian. 

The so-called Timeless Participle is formed with the suffix -ar, 
-er, -ir, etc.; e.g. benze-mek (to resemble), benze-r (resembling), SCr 
benzer (like), whence benzerisati (to resemble). Gel-ir (from gelmek ,. 
to come; see above) gives Roumanian ghelir (a windfall). 

The Future Participle in -( y)acak, -{y)ecek occurs in the SCr word 
jediek (food) if this is from T yeyecek from yemek (to eat; yemek also 
means “food,” cf. kaydamak above). 

Yok (non-existent, absent; SCr jok, no) and dur (dir, etc., is) oc¬ 
cur in the SCr expression tJdario jdktur u kSsu (A non est struck me 
in the pocket!). Kesa itself is from T kese. 

NOUN SUFFIXES. The suffix -lik (-luk , etc.), used in a variety 
of ways in Turkish, appears in the form -luk in many SCr words, 
either borrowed whole from Turkish, e.g.; Unluk (rejoicing) from T 
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teniik from fen (merry); kuluk (serfdom) from kuttuk from kul (a 
dave); hastdluk (illness; hdsta, ill), T hasta-lik; or else added to non- 
Turkish words, e.g. bezobrdzluk (impudence; SCr bezdbrazan, impu¬ 
dent) ; prsluk (waistcoat) is perhaps not connected with prsi (chest) 
except by popular etymology, but derived from German Brttstchen. 
Cf. Albanian mbretU'ek (kingdom, rnbret from imperalor), kaqlllk 
(weaver’s trade, kaq from Slavonic h>kath). This suffix also occurs in 
other languages, including Russian, where we have e.g. baSlyk (hood, 
also abbreviated to Uyk), from ba^llk from ba$ (head), the latter word 
giving the Russian bafkd (noddle), apparently in some form of Turkic 
accusative case; vfijlok (felt) from oyllk (covering); the curious word 
ermdlka (skull-cap), apparently a corruption by popular etymology 
of the same word as Bulg jagmurluk (cloak), T yagmurluk from yagmur 
(rain); Old Russian charalug (steel) from karaUk from kara (black). 

The suffix -ci, etc., is used to indicate the follower of such and such 
a profession, and so on. Thus kapl (gate, SCr kdpija), kaplcl (gate¬ 
keeper), SCr kapidlija-, kira (rent, SCr kirija ), kiracf (tenant), SCr 
kirdjdzija, and many more. Cf. Russian kazna-iej (cashier). 

Diminutive suffix in -cik etc.: kapidk (little gate), SCr kapidzik; 
arpa (barley, Hungarian drpd), arpadk (sty), SCr arpddlik (bulb). 

Diminutive suffix in -ce, -ca, -qe etc.: sandik (box), SCr sdnduk, 
Bulg sanddk, Greek atvTobia, Russ sundiik, etc.), sandlkfe (little 
box), SCr sdnduce. Similarly parqa (piece), which I presume is a 
diminutive of the word para (piece) giving SCr pdra (centime) etc. 
— SCr pdrle (piece), Russ par Id (brocade); bag (garden), diminutive 
bagqa - SCr bdSta, Bulg bachtd, Russ bached, etc. 

Possessive suffix of the 1st p. sg. in -im, etc.: SCr dzanum (term 
of affection), from T can-im (my soul). 

I have not found the plural ending -lar, -ler in SCr; it is however 
common in Albanian with words borrowed from Turkish e.g. baba 
(father), pi. baballar. 


Here finally we may mention the postposition tie (with), which 
occurs e.g. in SCr kastile (intentionally) from T kasd He (with inten¬ 
tion); sabaile (at dawn), T sabah (morning); dvdzile (as loudly as 
possible), T avaz (voice, SCr avaz). 

Among the ADJECTIVAL SUFFIXES may be mentioned: -li, 
etc., which appears in SCr either as -It or -lija, the second form pro¬ 
dding substantives, e.g. baht (luck), bahtli (lucky), SCr bdtli; dert 
(bad luck, SCr dert), dertli (unfortunate), SCr dir Hi; kalay (tin), 
k<Udjlija (tinsmith )'- SCr Belhja (inhabitant of 
Vienna), etc. Cf. Russian (plural) kandaly (fetters), T. Unde (fet- 
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The Privative suffix -sis, etc.; e.g. SCr baksuz (luckless one), from 
T baht-slz (unfortunate; see baht above); ugursuz (rogue), T ugur-suz 
(luckless), from ugur (luck); 

The suffix -ik, etc.; e.g. SCr halik (open), T aqik from aqtnak (to 
open). 

Ill 

Proceeding now to examine some aspects of the loan-words from 
Turkish, one finds that the NUMERALS (parts of speech not nor¬ 
mally passed from one language to another) are moderately well 
represented in SCr in one way or another: 

(1) T bir, SCr bir vdktile (also bir zemdnile) meaning “at one time,” 

from T vakil or zaman (time, SCr zbman) plus the postposition He men¬ 
tioned above. — Mani gaset Vidildaje bir-tahta-eksik (Let him be! You 
see that he is one-board-missing, i.e., has a screw loose; P.Skok, op. cit.); 
T tiki-. 'bn-.-d. R::s«-‘ar.rr;-V rk,;t S C -' 

1 i:: ■ r>: "< 'r V ■»■.. i-.* 'in- * 

(2) iki, SCr itituglija (pasha with the two horse-tails), T. iki-tug-li. 

ikinci (second), SCr ittndija (Mohammedan prayer). 

(3) iiq, SCr ultdglija (pasha with the three horse-tails); udibdilija (sort 
of woven belt, T bas, head). 

(4) dSrt, (5) beq, (6) qeq (Persian): according to Skok the numerals bir, 
iei, ul, dort, bel, Set are used by players at dice, in a way recalling the use 
of the Welsh numerals for counting sheep in some parts of England. Beq 
also occurs in Bulg beSl&k (T. beqllk), meaning (I have been told) the tax 
on five head of cattle. 

(8) sekiz : (see 80). 

(30) otuz occurs in Roumanian otuzbir {i.e. 31), a cardgame. 

(40) kirk occurs in Roumanian c&rcdiac (woodlouse, T klrkayak, from 
ayak, leg). 

(80) seksen: seksen sekiz (88) appears as SCr shksan-skkiz (a lot, as much 
as you like). 

(100) yiiz: yuzbaqf (captain, lit. head of a hundred), SCr juzbala. 

(1000) bin-, binbaql (major), SCr bimbaSa. Also hezar (from Persian, cf. 
Hungarian ezer ), SCr (dialect) jizero. 

The word for “quarter” (T qeyrek ) appears in SCr ierek, and that 
for “a pair” (T lift) in SCr lift. 

Of the numerous Adverbs and Interjections borrowed by SCr from 
Turkish may be mentioned by way of example bardbar (in a line, T 
beraber), lok (much, qok), hil (not at all, hiq), dlumle (together, 
qiimle), bdSka — and with prefix obaSka — (separately, baqka), ama 
(but, ama), tdman (just, tamabi), bar (at least, barf), javaS (slowly, 
yavaf) ; diSer (out you go! dlqarf), aj&rim (bravo! aferim), jdzuk (a 
pity! yazlk ), vdld (by Allah! vallak). 
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Examples of the numerous Adjectives: hdzur (ready, haslr), boS 
posla (a bad business; boj, empty, cf. English bosh), kddar (capable, 
kadar), Alik (in low. .?«**■'. ''stale, bays!', al (pink, al; cf. Russ 
dlyj), strbes <are:rer v,r.'Y>- . !a:ne. crippled, sakat, whence 

sdkotiti, to cripple, etc.), dilber (handsome, dilber), deli (bold, deli). 

IV 

As regards the vocabulary generally, what I find very interesting 
is the vast territory over which these Arabic-Turkish-Persian loan¬ 
words extend. When I read that the British representative in some 
parts of Chinese Turkestan is known as the ak sakal or “white beard” 
I am at once reminded of Central Europe, where the Hungarian word 
for “beard” (presumably borrowed from Turkish) is szakdll. They 
may even spread on occasion as far as English politics (apart from 
the word “bosh”). In 1876 Mr. Gladstone wrote as follows: “Let the 
Turks now carry away their abuses in the only possible manner, 
namely by carrying off themselves. Their Zaptiehs and their Mudirs, 
their Bimbashis and their Yuzbashis, their Kaimakams and their 
Pashas, one and all, bag and baggage, shall, I hope, clear out from 
the province they have desolated and profaned.” (T zaptiye, gen- 


Serbo-Croat 

Persian 

rahat (comfortable) 

rahat (convenient) 

Cage (paper) 

kdghaz 

drak (sheet of paper) 

varaq 

hls&p (account) 

hesab 

haber (news) 

khabar (information) 

ambdr (storehouse) 

anbar (warehouse) 

dumriigdiijo (customs official) 

gumrukchi 

hpdp (ware) 

asbdb (luggage) 

ndmflr (architect) 

me’mar 

hdsapin (butcher) 

qassdb 

iidldp (cupboard) 

duldb (sideboard) 

penditr (window) 

panjarrah 

dlep (pocket) 

jib 

jtidiin (cup) 

fenjan 

findr (end) 

kanar (side) 

ddtdk (chimney) 

ujaq (oven) 

kdSika (spoon) 

qashuq 

pirinaf (rice) 

berenj 

dr£e (vinegar) 

serkah 

Idbon (shepherd) 

chilpan 

PatHdl&n (sort of tomato) 

badenjan 

kdjsija (apricot) 

qaisi 
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darme, SCr zdptija; miidir, director; binbafi, ytizbatf, see above); 
kaymakam, head of a district, SCr kajmdkam; pa so,, SCr pita). To 
illustrate this geographical diffusion I append 

(a) a list of words occurring in SCr and Persian, selected from a 
longer collection made by me which itself has no claims to exhaustive¬ 
ness. The transliteration of the Persian words, which may themselves 
be not native Persian, but borrowings from Turkish, Arabic, or other 
languages, is very rough and ready. 

(b) a list of words occurring in SCr and Hindustani, to which the 
same remarks apply as above, and omitting several already listed as 
Persian. 


Serbo-Croat 


Hindustani 


dutdn (shop) 
dlUdt (executioner) 
dligerica (liver) 


zulum (violence) 
duvar (wall) 
ddet (custom) 
fdjda (profit) 
t&ze (fresh) 
bardbar (in a row) 
zor (violence) 
dtitmdn (enemy) 
sindlir (chain) 


dukan 

jalldd 

jigar (this word is of course of Indo- 
European origin; cf. The SCr 
doublet ikra, roe). 
zulm (injury) 
diwar 
’ddat 
fa'ida 
taza 

bardbar (equal, even) 
zor (energy, force) 
dushman 
zanjir 


It has often occurred to me that an Indian visiting Belgrade in the 
summer months must be slightly surprised to hear the lads selling 
water-melons at the bathing-pools calling out Tdze, tdzel 


V 

An aspect of the borrowings that I do not propose to examine in 
detail here is the extent to which these SCr borrowings from Turkish 
also appear in other Balkan and Slavonic languages, though it would 
be interesting to investigate why some words are found in many of 
these languages while others are restricted to a few or one of them 
only. As an example of diffusion one may mention the name of certain 
Asiatic inhabitants of the Soviet Union, the Kara-Kalpaks. Without 
having studied the local language one knows that this name signifies 
Black Caps (T kara , kalpak). The element kara appears in SCr kdra 
(black), Kara-Dorde (Black George), Bulg kard (black, terrible), 
Roum caraghios (buffoon, T karagdz, lit. “black eye”), Russian 
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kdrij (chestnut, brown), Ukranian kdryj (black, dark), Polish kary 
(dark). As for kalpak, it has been borrowed by Slavonic twice: (a) 
SCr kdlpak, Bulg kalpdk, Russ kolpdk, etc.; Greek koXit&ki, Hun¬ 
garian kolpog, etc.; and (b) in another form giving Old Russian 
khbuH (ftrnii khbuci, the Kara-Kalpaks), Modem Russ klobuk 
(monk’s hood), nachlobtoit' (to pull a hat down over the eyes), SCr 
kldbak (cap), Czech klobouk (hat), etc. Here are a few more wide¬ 
spread words: T bakkal (grocer), SCr bdkalin, Bulg bakalin, Greek 
HiraKbXijt, Roumanian bican, Russian bakalHMik, Polish bakalje 
(dried fruit); T hamal (porter), SCr dmal(in), Bulg chamaUn, Greek 
xan&\v, Roum hamal, Old Polish hamal; T cep (pocket), SCr diep, 
Bulg dieb, Greek raiirt], Roum jab, Hung zseb, etc.; T kutu (little 
box, perhaps of Greek origin), SCr ktitija, Bulg kutfja, Greek kovti, 
Albanian kuli, Roumanian cutie; T haydi (come on!), SCr hdjde, 
Bulg hdjde, Greek x^ VTt , Roum haida, Russ djda (cf. haydamak 
above). 

Another question not examined here is that of the forms assumed 
by Turkish words in Serbo-Croat, including the very interesting ques¬ 
tion of the SCr intonation; further the semantic changes undergone 
by some loan-words. 

VI 

So far we have examined some features of the incursion of these 
Arab-Turk-Persian words into the Balkans and thence to other parts 
of Europe as a result of the Turkish conquests. Before these events, 
however, another prong of the Mohammedan fork had already prised 
its way through the European defences in the West, and during their 
long sojourn in conquered Spain the Moors passed on many Arab 
words to their Christian subjects. As the Turks had also borrowed 
many words from Arabic, it occurred to me that it should be possible 
to discover words in Serbo-Croat and Spanish from this common 
source. Many of the words I in fact found I was able to verify in the 
German etymological dictionary of Oriental words in European lan¬ 
guages by Karl Lokotsch; other Balkan forms were not mentioned by 
him presumably because he was unaware of their existence. Some 
hypotheses I had reluctantly to abandon, e.g. that SCr lesma (well, 
Persian cheshme) was the same word as the Spanish chisme (gossip), 
which conjured up a charming picture of old women gossiping as they 
drew their water. Words of Arab origin in SCr with which I am 
not here concerned are those international words like admiral, alge¬ 
bra which reached the Balkans via Western Europe, thus as it were 
completing the circle. 
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Here is a selection of words occurring in this way in Spanish and 
Serbo-Croat. Many of the Spanish words have incorporated the 
Arabic definite article cU. The words in the centre column are the 
original Arabic except in those cases where Arabic itself passed on a 
loan-word, e.g. from Turkish. The transliteration of Arabic words is 
that of Lokotscb. Many of the SCr words also appear in other Balkan 
languages, e.g. the words for “porter,” “pocket” mentioned above. 


Spanish 


Serbo-Croat 

alcatija 

qatija 

kadija 

(fine carpet) 

(velvet, carpet) 

(velvet) 

alquitrdn 

qatran 

kdtran 

(tar) 

alfil 

fit 

Pi 

(bishop at chess) 

(elephant) 

(elephant) 

(also occurs in marfii 

!, ivory, from nab-al-fil, elephant tooth) 

jaleco 

jalika 

jilek 

(waistcoat, cf. gilet) 


(and dllle from 
the West) 

olfanje 

khanjar 

h&ndiar 

gab&n 

qaba 

k&b&n 

(overcoat) 


(cloak) 

alquiltr 

quire 

kirija 

(rent) 

alhamel 

hammal 

dmal(in) 

(porter) 

aceiluna 

zeitma 

zf.jtin 

(olive) 


(olive oil) 

corbacho 

T klrbac 

kbrb&b 

(whip) 

mezquila 

mesjid 

mdcet 

mosque 

alacrdn 

’akrab 

jdkreb 

(scorpion) 

alferez 

jdris 

Old S. farii 

(ensign) 

(horseman) 

(horse) 

atatid 

tabut 

tabut 

(coffin) 


(bier) 

mono 

maimun 

majmun 

(monkey) 

(also source of baboon) 

azogue 

zaufca 


(quicksilver) 

(from Persian liwd, 



whence vid T) 

Siva 

Alcald 

kala 


(placename) 

(castle; the name of an 
important Mediaeval 
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oljama 

(Jew’s quarter) 

zalameria 
(flattery, whee¬ 
dling) 
alguacil 

(police official) 
almadtn 
(mine) 
aljabera 
(wallet) 
aljuba 

(a Moorish gar¬ 
ment) 


amdn 

(mercy, amnesty) 
Rancho 
(hook) 

(There ! < i'« a «C- 
to -he li.. ■ ■■■. :■ 


W. A. Morison 

centre of the tin trade 
in Malacca, whence T 
kalay and) 

fcam&’a 

(to collect, whence 
\anti’) 
salam 

(a greeting) 
wazir 

(first minister) 
ma’adan 

laib, lib 
(pocket) 
iubba 

(also the source of Rus¬ 
sian illba and jdpka, 
French jupe, German 
Joppe, etc.) 
amin 

T kanca 
(hook) 




kdlaj 

(tin) 

dldmija 

(mosque) 

sildm 


vkzir 

mdjdan 

diep 

diube 

(a sleeveless coat; 
also diupa, etc.) 


dmdn 

(mercy!) 

kdndla 

(claw, hook) 
h was perhaps taken 



ON THE DEGREE OF KINSHIP BETWEEN SLAVIC 
AND BALTIC 

By ALFRED SENN 

Judging from the standard works on comparative philology, it seems 
to be generally assumed that the Primitive Indo-European period 
was followed by a Balto-Slavic period during which the ancestors of 
the Slavic and the Baltic peoples still spoke a common language. 
However, this theory has not remained unquestioned. The first to 
doubt the existence of a separate Balto-Slavic branch was Meillet, 
who in 1908 1 expressed his conviction that Baltic and Slavic must 
be regarded as two different groups which, after the disintegration of 
Primitive Indo-European, had each its own independent develop¬ 
ment. Meillet’s statement provoked a lively discussion to which the 
most important contributions were made by Porzezifiski, 2 Rozwa- 
dowski, 8 and Endzelin. 4 In 1922 Endzelin recapitulated briefly his 
arguments in his Lettish Grammar. 6 According to Endzelin, Slavic 
is the nearest relative of the Baltic languages. This relationship 
would, however, hardly allow the assumption of a common Primitive 
Balto-Slavic language; it would only suggest a period of intimate 
mutual relations. Endzelin’s explanation received strong support 
from the Lithuanian scholar Casimir Buga who, unfortunately for 
Baltic studies, died in 1924.® In various articles written in the Lithu¬ 
anian language, Buga defended Endzelin’s theory, strengthening it 
with new arguments drawn from his intimate knowledge of the lan¬ 
guages in question. 

A serious attack against the united front of Meillet, Endzelin, and 
Buga was made by Reinhold Trautmann, a German student of Slavic 
languages, who in 1923 published a Balto-Slavic etymological dic¬ 
tionary 7 with the explicit purpose of proving the existence of a Primi¬ 
tive Balto-Slavic language. While up to that time primary importance 
had been given to phonetic questions, Trautmann undertook the task 
of collecting the common vocabulary of his supposed Primitive Balto- 
Slavic language. Trautmann’s dictionary is of the utmost significance 

1 Les dialcctes indo-europiens (Paris, 1908), pp. 40-48. 

2 R .’. ti . ^.. ■. " » Ibid., v (1912), 1 ff. 

* 4 '. :■.■■■■ • —i >■; . 1911). Cf. also Meillet, Rocznik slawistyczny, 

v, 153 ff.;N. Jokl, Archiv fur slavischt PkUologie, xxxv, 307 ff.; van Wijk, Batties-slavUsc 
problemen (1913), p. 10 ff.; A. Brilckner, Zeiischrifl filr vergleickende Sprachwissenschaft, 
xlvi, p. 217 ff.; A. BrUckner, “Das Litauische und seine Verwandten,” GtschicUe der 
indogermanischen Sprockwissenschaft, n, 3, 80 ff., ed. W. Streitberg. 

* LeUische Grammaiik, 54 (Riga, 1922). 

1 A memorial of Bdga by Georg Genlllis appeared in the Indogermanisches Jahrbuch, 
x (1926), 435-441. 7 Baltisch-Slavisches WOrterbuck (Gbttingen, 1923). 
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and the greatest value for the study of Slavic philology, but it failed 
in its main aim. It did not succeed in proving the existence of a 
common Primitive Balto-Slavic language. Meillet showed up Traut- 
mann’s failure clearly enough in a rebuttal published in 1925. 8 Meil¬ 
let’s argumentation is all the more significant since it follows the very 
lines which were postulated by Trautmann in the preface to his dic¬ 
tionary, i.e., it deals with morphology and vocabulary. In view of the 
fact that this highly important study escaped the notice of both Ger¬ 
man and American scholars* I wish to quote here some of Meillet’s 
statements: 

(a) A vocabulary is almost as much characterized by the elements 
which it has lost as by those which it has preserved. A number of I-E 
words have been lost both in Slavic and Baltic and replaced by different 
words in the two groups; e.g., I-E *geno-, *gne- “to beget, to be born” 
(Latin gignd, ndscor, genus , Greek 7 iyvo/uu): Slavic roditi, Lithuanian 
gimti (= Gothic qiman, Eng. come)', I-E *potir “father” (Latin pater, 
Greek irarijp, Eng .father, etc.): Slavic otlcl, Lithuanian ttvas ; I-E *ped- 
“foot”: Slavic noga, Lithuanian kbja. The disappearance of such words 
indicates for the two areas parallel developments brought about by simi¬ 
lar 'V : '~ -I-S 

„ . ‘ l» • • y do agree, such conformities can¬ 

not be used as evidence for a period of unity existing after the Primitive 
I-E period. Here Meillet refers among other items to the equation Slavic 
migla and Lithuanian migld “fog” which has a cognate in Greek 6ul\\v, 
and to the preposition Slavic is, iz, Lithuanian i$ whose vowel i (in con¬ 
trast to Greek i£, Latin ex) is by no means limited to Baltic and Slavic, 
but occurs also in Armenian. 

(c) Parallelism and independence of the Slavic vocabulary and the 
Baltic vocabulary is made clear by certain morphological features. Two 
examples may suffice here. In Baltic, names of instruments are formed 
with the suffix -llo-, in Slavic with the suffix -dlo- (from I-E -dhlo-). The 
two types are old, one corresponding to Latin -culum (poculum “drinking 


"Les origines du vocabulaire slave: 1. Le probldme de l’unitl balto-slave,” Revue des 


statement, “Baltische Sprachen,” Stand und Aufgaben der Sprackwissenschaft (Festschrift 
fur It Uheim Streitberg zum 23. Fcbruar 1924 [Heidelberg: Winter, 1924]), p. 626: “Nach 
Trautmanns Darstellung des baltisch-slavischen Wortschatzes in seinem Baltisch-Sla- 
^ he " T Wt,r !"^ h ^ alte , ich einen Zweifel an einer Urverwandtschaft kaum noch erlaubt, 

Sciie:e! I'-..: ,1..| l>rt |U-;- ore' Vld 

1941J refers only to one book by Meillet, namely, Le slave commun. 
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cup”), the other to Latin -bulum (pabulum “food”), Greek -OXoviyMkw). 
As a result, we have Lithuanian drklas “plough” beside Slavic *ordlo 
(Old Church Slavic ralo, etc.), Lithuanian gerklf and gitrkljs “throat,” 
Old Prussian gurde beside Slavic *g&rdlo (Old Church Slavic grOlo, 
Polish gardlo, Russian gorlo), etc. — Lithuanian diend “day” and Old 
Church Slavic dlnl “day” do not agree in their vocalism, the difference 
going back to the Primitive I-E period. 

(d) The vocabulary referring to I-E civilization has been better pre¬ 
served in the Baltic than in the Slavic languages. 

(e) The I-E part of the Baltic and Slavic vocabularies must be traced 
back to the Primitive I-E period. “It suffices to go through Trautmann’s 
Baltisch-Slavisches Worterbuch to convince oneself that between Primi¬ 
tive I-E and historical Baltic and Slavic there was no period during which 
a vocabulary common to the two groups could have been formed. II y a 
paralldlisme, il n’y a pas identity.” 

In 1934 the discussion was taken up by the Czech scholar V&clav 
Machek, who published a detailed study of certain elements of the 
Baltic and Slavic vocabulary. 10 He presents his material in three 
chapters: (1) Equations with alternation of voiced and voiceless con¬ 
sonants (pp. 6-36), (2) Cases with mobile s- (37-46), (3) Individual 
Balto-Slavic equations, namely: Lith. rytas — Slavic rano\ the Lith. 
root jud-\ Lith. ovyti — Slavic aviti; Lith. pifllas — Slavic pirstH ; 
Lith. dabdti — Polish dbat\ the Balto-Slavic root gel--, Lith. 
krupus — Slavic kropu; Lith. kuokitas — Slavic kustu; Lith. leinas, 
leilas, etc. — Slavic linjati, etc.; Baltic sula — Slovene sla\ Lith. 
kreHi — Slavic krSzu; Lith. virklti — Slavic obr£sknqti\ Lith. keZtti 
— Slavic -kaza, kaziti ; Lith. kaivinti — Slavic cbiti, *clviti. 

Apparently impressed by the strength of Meillet’s argumentation, 
Machek does not claim that his material necessarily demands the 
assumption of a Balto-Slavic “unity,” but rather of a Balto-Slavic 
“community.” I quote (p. 4): “Quelle que soit la manure de voir 
qu’on a sur la nature du rapport balto-slave (on pourrait m£me com- 
pl&tement nier l’unit6 balto-slave), il y a, ff mon avis, un domaine, off 
il faut reconnaltre la communaut6 balto-slave. C’est le domaine lexi¬ 
cal.” 

In any attempt to determine the degree of kinship between Baltic 
and Slavic it is not enough to enumerate only the conformities, i.e., 
the linguistic facts shared by both groups. We must also, with all 
possible stress and scrupulousness, investigate the phenomena in 
which the two groups differ from each other. Furthermore, it is of 
primary importance to distinguish between the facts limited to Baltic 

*• Ruherches dans le domaine du lexique balto-slave (Opera Facultatis Philosopkicae Uni- 
versitatis Masarykianae Brunensis, No. 37), Bmo, 1934. 
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and Slavic and those which can also be found in other I-E languages. 
In the case of phenomena common only to Baltic and Slavic the ques¬ 
tion arises whether these conformities were inherited from the Primi¬ 
tive I-E period and disappeared in the other I-E languages, or 
whether they must be regarded as innovations produced only by the 
Balts and the Slavs in a common action after the disintegration of the 
Primitive I-E language. If we are compelled to recognize a linguistic 
phenomenon as being only Slavic and Baltic, there is yet the possi¬ 
bility that it originated in one of the two groups and was later taken 
over by the other by way of borrowing. 

In our case it is naturally out of the question that the wide-spread 
area of the Slavic languages in its entirety should have been influenced 
by the much smaller Baltic area. To be sure, there existed in the Mid¬ 
dle Ages (thirteenth and fourteenth centuries) a powerful Lithuanian 
state which for a while reached from the Baltic Sea almost to the 
Black Sea. However, the administrative language of that state was 
not Lithuanian but White Russian. 11 According to Casimir Buga, 11 
the White Russian influence on Lithuanian started in the sixth cen¬ 
tury A.n. and increased in strength during the ninth century. All the 
Lithuanian words of White Russian origin in which the Primitive 
Slavic vowels & (») and l (•*) appear as u and i must have been made 
part of the Lithuanian vocabulary by 1200 at the latest. In 1386 
(union with Poland) White Russian influence was replaced by Polish 
influence, which continued strong and unabashed through the nine¬ 
teenth century, during the last hundred years in competition with 
Great Russian influence. Up to the partition of Lithuania and Poland 
at the end of the eighteenth century, Polish was the official language 
of the administration, except for the Lithuanian districts in East 
Prussia which were under German domination. During the nineteenth 
century, Great Russian was the official language of the state while 
Polish influence still continued through the Church, in the cities, and 
on the estates. It was only after the declaration of Lithuanian inde¬ 
pendence in 1918 and the erection of the modern Lithuanian republic 
that Lithuanian for the first time obtained the functions of an admini¬ 
strative language. No wonder, therefore, that the dominating Slavic 
languages exerted an extremely ravaging influence upon Lithuanian. 
As a rule, a loanword, once it is introduced and established in the 


thr S ' Stan *' v’cstrussische Kanzlrisprache ies GrossfUrstcnlums Lilautn 
av Det Norske Videnskaps-Akademi i Oslo. II. Hist.-Filos. Klasse. 1935. 
No. 2), Oslo, 1935. 166 pages and 5 plates. 

, ” “ Dic Iitauisch -*e'ssrussi5chen Beziehungen and ihr Alter,” Zeilsckrift fur 

j/amcfe PMofopc , (1924), 2^55. Cl. also K. Bflga, Lieluvi H kolbos iodynas (Kaunas, 
1924), pp. xaxn and xxxiii. 
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language which adopted it, develops independently of the source 
from which it was taken. It is out of the reach of any changes taking 
place in its former surroundings. Not so in Lithuania. Due to the fact 
that Lithuanian was not used in school and that, therefore, there 
was no training in it, the Slavic languages got such a hold on the 
minds of the people that changes occurring in Polish or Russian 
could not fail to be reflected in their Lithuanian mother-tongue. 
Thus, Lith. knyga “ book,” a loanword from Slavic, was formerly used 
exclusively as a plurale tantum. However, as soon as the Russians 
started to use this word in the singular, the same change took place 
also in Lithuanian. Since the end of the nineteenth century Lithua¬ 
nians and Letts have been busy purging their languages of the foreign 
elements, the so-called barbarisms. As a result of this purge the 
Lithuanians arriving now in the United States of America have great 
difficulties making themselves understood by their co-nationals who 
had immigrated earlier. 12 * Slavic loanwords in Lithuanian have always 
attracted the attention of scholars, the most recent contributions to 
their elucidation having been made by Bflga on White Russian in¬ 
fluence, 13 by Skardiius on Slavic loanwords in Old Lithuanian, 14 by 
Westfal 16 and myself 1 * on Polish loanwords. 

In Machek’s study the first two chapters have considerably en¬ 
larged our knowledge of the Primitive I-E vocabulary, since the vari¬ 
ous alternations mentioned there have their roots in the I-E parent 
language. The same applies also to part of the equations presented 
in the third chapter, while some of the Lithuanian words discussed 
there are loanwords from Slavic, e.g., daboti and ovyti. 

Machek 17 attributes special significance to the equation Slavic 
plrstu=lAth.. pirStas “finger,” and this emphasis is justified. To 
this he makes the following statement: “The words for finger in 
Slavic and Baltic show such perfect agreement that we could speak of 
a Balto-Slavic word even if we refused to recognize the Balto-Slavic 
unity.” However, he states also that the agreement is not 100 per cent 

“* Cf. Senn, “Einiges aus der Sprachc der Amerika-Litauer," Sludi Baltici, n (Rome, 
Italy, 1932), pp. 35-58, and H. L. Mencken, The American Language (Fourth Edition, 

V * V ; n>'. »/«■; 

... ... '•.■■=< ..■* ■ I.h—..!■!.■ :.;.'andRe- 

V.rll ■■ ■■ .. v... I'- li \r- '■W.f'ur 19," ■■ :-Vi-470. 

!■ -k.i- ■■ ■ i i.i , ■ !(■■■» -:<■ \ 1 :i.\ ir Zodis, 

vii (Kaunas, 1931), 3-252. 

■ w;r..i/ ;i,.v 

Ken,::.- :* «■ :■ .. %. :•:/ /r:.—> V. . t w I 

pp. 75-95 (Warsaw, 1933). 

“ Senn, “Polish Influence upon Lithuanian ” Language, xiv (1938), 148-153, 

11 Pp. 4 and 58-65. 
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complete, since in view of the Serbian intonation prst we would ex¬ 
pect the intonation *pirStas in Lithuanian. To this should be added 
that the Lettish intonation ( pirksts , pints) 1 * historically agrees with 
the one in Lithuanian pifitas and thus is also at variance with Serbian 
prst. However, in view of the fact that we always find cases of meta- 
tony (“ Inlonalionswechsd I would hesitate to consider this dis¬ 
agreement as a serious obstacle. Since this word occurs also in Old 
Prussian, and furthermore, since it belongs to the stock of less mobile 
words, borrowing from Slavic is not likely to be considered, unless it 
took place during the Primitive Baltic period, i.e., in the sixth century 
or soon afterwards. Probably, however, the powerful White Russian 
influence effected a convergence in meaning or form, or both, of the 
inherited Baltic and Slavic words. The bilingual Baltic speaker, 
noticing the morphological similarity of the Baltic word and its 
Slavic cognate, transferred the meaning of the Slavic word to his own, 
and thus complete identity of form and meaning was achieved, ex¬ 
cept for such features as characterize the two languages and distin¬ 
guish them from each other as, e.g., loss of final -s in Slavic and its 
preservation in Baltic. There are in Lithuanian undoubtedly numer¬ 
ous cases of this type of assimilation or partial borrowing which we 
might call “etymological attraction,” a process which brought old 
I-E words closer to their Slavic cognates both in meaning and form. 
The attraction of Lithuanian pirUas by Slavic plrstti must have taken 
place during the early part of the White Russian period, that is to 
say, before the Slavic syllable plr- changed to per-. In Russian the old 
short vowels it and f started to vanish or to turn to o and e respectively 
soon after the middle of the twelfth century. In certain dialects, how- 

’* Mtlhlenbach-Endzelin, Ijctlisch-Dcutschcs Wdrier btieh, m, 223 and 227. 

" t'f K. Bdga, “Die Metatonie im Litauischen und Lettischen,” Zcitschrift fur ver- 
gleirhende Sprackwissenschafl, it (1923), 109-141. Other studies dealing with problems of 
accentuation: N. van Wijk, Die baltischen und slavischcn Akzent- und Intonalionssysteme 

/a-|02 J' R nci— 7.’ ”/ r W.". r <?:«. 

>■ ■■■■'■ K I: ... ..-..L/ W: . v 1 22 ■ 

Uppsala, 1922; R. Ekblom, Zur Entstehung und Enlivicklung der slavo-baltischen und nor- 
disrhen Akzenlarter. ,c k- :, V V. *0*0 K ”»r.u UK.-i. iodynas, 

pp. xix lii; Tore 1 - ■ ... ... ‘iv I ■, ss.iin 1911 u. - Baltycko- 

slowiaftskie zagadnienia akcentowe,” Symbolae Grammaticae in Honortm Joannes Rozwa- 
dowsH n (Cracow, 1927), 35-44; Louis Hjelmslev, Eludes Baltiques (Copenhagen, 1932); 
J crly , yt ° wicz ' “ Le Problime des intonations balto-slaves,” Rocznik slawistyczny, x, 
1-80); Jerzy Kurylowicz, “L’indSpendence historique des intonations baltiques et 
grecques,” Bulletin dt la Social de Linguistic it Paris, xxxv (1934), 24-34; J. Kury- 
towKz, "Intonation et morphologic en slave commun,” Rocznik slawistyczny, xi v (1938), 
l-oO; J. hndzelin, "Bemcrkungen zu J. Kurylowiczs Ansichten liber die baltisch-slavischen 
^ntonaUonen, Zs. j. slav. Phil., xv (1938), 348-354; Giuliano Bonfante “Della intonazione 
sillabica indoeuropea, ’ Reale Accadenia Nazionale dei Linen (Anno CCCXXVn-1930). 
Sene vr, vol. m, fasc, 3, 209-253. 
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ever, (e.g., the dialect of Novgorod) the original sounds still existed 
unchanged in the middle of the thirteenth century. 50 At any rate, the 
equation Lith. piHlas = Slavic pirstd alone would not justify the as¬ 
sumption of a Primitive Balto-Slavic “community.” The similarity, 
on the other hand, is too striking to let us accept the word as mere 
parallel development. 21 

If by his term “Balto-Slavic community” as contrasted with 
“unity” Machek means the same thing which Endzelin calls “period 
of intimate mutual relations,” the ultimate effect of his study would 
undoubtedly be to support Meillet’s contention. Our discussion so far 
has certainly demonstrated that Trautmann’s thesis of the primary 
importance of the vocabulary in determining the degree of kinship 
does not stand up under a severe test. 

The above-mentioned factor, called “etymological attraction,” 
affected not only the vocabulary of the Baltic languages but also 
their phonetic structure. For it seems to me that the existence in 
Lithuanian and Lettish of the diphthong ie (from Prim. I-E ei and 
oi ) beside ei and ai, in contrast to Old Prussian which has no ie, could 
best be explained as a result of etymological attraction exerted by the 
Slavic languages. The Lithuanian and Lettish diphthong ie would 
then be the Slavic sound l transferred to the Lithuanian and Lettish 
cognates of Slavic words, e.g., Old Church Slavic snigH “snow,” Lith. 
sniSgas, Lettish sniegs, but Old Prussian snaygis, Gothic sndiws. 
Once this sound was established in the phonetic system of Lithuanian 
and Lettish, it spread easily to other words by analogy. This spread¬ 
ing received a strong impetus from the ablaut system which it pro¬ 
vided with a new grade of the i-series. The introduction of the diph¬ 
thong ie may also have been furthered by the previous existence in 
Lithuanian and Lettish of the diphthong uo (from Prim. I-E 5) 
against 6 in Old Prussian. There is a strong tendency in Lithuanian to 
have things arranged in pairs of opposites. 22 As a result of this tend¬ 
ency we find in Lithuanian and Lettish only masculine and feminine 
nouns and no neuters. In the phonetic system the diphthongs ie and 
uo represent opposites and as such belong together. As long as there 

»• O' n-if.* 7 •' I.:- i **" * \ ik 1 Kur. i 2 

> .■:<!■<: K..- II M, ■»■«- //-■: >.< O <lf r:, j .kfK *. i; , M 

“ On p. 59 Machek seems 10 stale dial m Russian the worn ptrsui has been replaced by 
paltcl. Apparently the author wished to say that such a replacement has occurred to a cer¬ 
tain extent, Russian p'irsi being now mostly used in elevated style. 

** Cf. Senn in Slvdi Baltici, in (1933), 85: “In der historischen Entwicklung des 
Litauiscben zeigt sich als einer der m&chtigsten Faktoren eine Starke Neigung zum Schema- 
t ! ‘ierr:. ix-w ndrrs ,ibc- it. ncli.-rr \:.nnlni.'.p t:r: Sp.-iii hior-M- " lix'ii! "ix lare \i.* 
I'.r.stknvw ft Maier-. H-initwk dr* rr».'.:r*rJrr. fllrijr.iierv 19.M'. 

pp. 149 f. and 161 f. 
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was only one of the two, a basic tendency of the language remained 
unrealized. On the other hand, the fact that ie goes back to a Prim. 
I-E diphthong and uo to a monophthong, would suggest that the two 
modem diphthongs did not come into existence simultaneously. 

The same Slavic influence has also affected the Lithuanian monoph¬ 
thong i to such an extent that we find in the standard language a 
large number of doublets with 6 and ie, e.g., dell and diell “leech,” 
dldi “uncle” and dildas “old man.” In a wide area the Lithuanian 
dialects have changed e to ie and S to uo. This change has taken place 
in the Samogitian (Low Lithuanian) dialects where the former diph¬ 
thong ie had disappeared, since High Lithuanian ie and uo appear 
there as l and U or ei and ou respectively. This change of e to ie may 
well be due to Russian influence. 

The latest publication in which we might expect to find a discus¬ 
sion of the problem of relationship between Baltic and Slavic based 
on a lexical investigation is a Yale University dissertation by Philip 
Scherer entitled Germanic-Bolto-Slavic Etyma. 23 However, since for 
the author Balto-Slavic unity was a foregone conclusion, he had no 
cause to enter into such a discussion. 

The latest detailed discussion of our problem was given by two 
Italian scholars about ten years ago. It was started by Giuliano Bon- 
fante in a monograph on the Indoeuropean Dialects. 24 Bonfante 
championed Meillet’s thesis and thereby provoked a repjy by Vittore 
Pisani,“ who came out in defense of the theory of Balto-Slavic unity. 
In support of his contention Pisani presents a list of nineteen items 
relating to accentuation, phonology, and morphology. He avoids 
syntax on purpose, because, in his opinion, it would be too difficult to 
make a clear distinction between inherited and borrowed construc¬ 
tions, and contents himself with pointing out in this field two alleged 
Balto-Slavic conformities, namely, use of the genitive as case of the 
direct object in negative sentences and the perfectivization of verbs 
by means of prefixes. The two items dealing with accentuation must 
be referred to a later discussion, because this complex of problems has 
been thrown into utter confusion by an article of Kurylowicz. 2 * Some 
of the remaining items are either not limited to the Baltic and Slavic 
languages or are to be considered as Lithuanian borrowings from 
Slavic. All items will be included in the following discussion. However, 


" Cf. footnote 9 above. 

* "f d j® ,eUi indoeuropei,” Annali id R. Istituto Orientate di Napoli, IV, 69 ff. 

* “Balto c slavo,” Studi Ballici, n (Rome, 1932), 1-22. Cf. also Pisani, Studi sulla 

Pretdorta idle lingue indaeurofiee in Reale Accademia Naiionale id Lined (Anno cccxxx- 
1933). Sene vi, vot iv, fasc 6, 545-653, especially Chapter m, “Germanico baltoslavo t 
tracofrigio, pp. 573-594. " See the list of titles given in footnote 19 above. 
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Pisani contends 17 that the theory of a Balto-Slavic unity receives by 
far the strongest support from “the extraordinary quantity of words 
which occur only in Baltic and in Slavic.” Unfortunately, Pisani does 
not elaborate on this statement but simply refers to Bruckner’s 
articles. 18 

In the rest of this paper we shall pass in review the various argu¬ 
ments advanced in support of the theory of a Balto-Slavic unity, as 
far as they have not been disposed of already. 

(1) Use of the genitive in negative sentences. The fact that both 
Slavic and Baltic use the genitive as object case in negative clauses 
has often been regarded as strong evidence for the existence of a 
Primitive Balto-Slavic period. Pisani is here in good company. Even 
Endzelin 2 * mentions this fact as one of the Balto-Slavic conformities. 
But Ernst Fraenkel 30 makes it clear that this use is not limited to 
Baltic and Slavic but occurs regularly also in the old Germanic lan¬ 
guages 31 and has left traces even in Greek. On the other hand, there are 
in Lithuanian numerous instances with the accusative instead of the 
expected genitive. However, the rule requiring the genitive in the 
negative clause has been strictly enforced by the Lithuanian school 
which at its beginning was completely under Russian influence. 32 

(2) Another use of the genitive in Lithuanian, namely, the genitive 
after the comparative ( genitivus comparationis corresponding to the 
Latin ablativus comparationis) is now regarded by the Lithuanians as 
a Slavicism and therefore avoided. Ernst Fraenkel 33 sees in this Lithu¬ 
anian construction a direct survival of the Prim. I-E ablative, but he 
is undoubtedly wrong. 

(3) The use of the predicative instrumental in the two groups. 33 
Ernst Fraenkel 36 has irrefutably shown that this construction cannot 
be of Balto-Slavic origin because it was unknown to Primitive Slavic. 
Even the Old Church Slavic gospel translations yield no examples. 
The earliest forms are to be found in the younger Codex Suprasliensis. 
Today the predicative instrumental is most widely used in Polish and 

17 Studi Baltici, II, 18 f. *• Mentioned in footnote 4 above. 

" Lettische Grammatik, §4. " Syntax der litauischen Kasus (Kaunas, 1928), p. 47. 

“ For Middle High German cf. Senn, An Introduction to Middle High German (New 
York, 1937), §29. 

■ Tt :« r-'t ■»">*”»■:* ■ur»“ s rn"rf that J«-a« JaV.np»k:s / n»r.:dt!pyrv Rysriaki'j JoraO. 

ihi ; .i■■■■:■ :ii :<■■■ I.i: :■.. a-.: ii. *.:=in rnmi-d !.i>e. , L < ,il - r I. :■! *. r 

Russian language and used oniy Russian textbooks as models for ms Litnuanian grammar. 
Cf. RygiSkiv Jono, Lietuviit kalbos gramaliko (Kaunas, 1922), p. 4. 

“ Syntax der litauischen Kasus, p. 87 f. 

“ Endzelin, Slavjano-baltiskije etjudy, pp. 190 and 200, and Lett. Gramm., §4. 

" Syntax d. lit. Kasus, p. 198 ff., and in Archief. Slav. Phil., XL, 77-117 (with exhaustive 
bibliography). 
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to a somewhat lesser degree in Russian and Czech. Fraenkel speaks of 
parallel development in both Slavic and Baltic, but admits the possi¬ 
bility that Lithuanian in this respect followed the example of Polish 
and Russian. In view of the complete spiritual tutelage in which 
Lithuanian was held by the neighboring Slavic languages for more 
than a thousand years, it is not too bold to assume that the use of the 
predicative instrumental in Lithuanian is an imitation of the corre¬ 
sponding Polish and Russian construction. 

(4) Verbal aspects. The possibility of making a perfective verb out 
of a durative by providing it with a prefix is not limited to Baltic and 
Slavic, and therefore cannot be considered as a Balto-Slavic innova¬ 
tion. It is a well-known fact that we find the same arrangement also 
in the Old Germanic dialects, e.g., Gothic, Old High German, and 
Middle High German. 3 " In Germanic the most frequent prefix used 
for this purpose is ga-, gi-, ge-, and in the mentioned Old Germanic 
dialects a perfective present tense form occurring in a main clause 
has future meaning just as in Slavic. Thus we see verbal aspect sub¬ 
stituting for a non-existent tense both in Germanic and in Slavic, but 
not in Baltic. A description of the Lithuanian practice is given in my 
Lithuanian Grammar 37 and in more detailed form, comparing it with 
Germanic and Slavic, in a special article. 38 In Lithuanian the perfec¬ 
tive present tense forms cannot serve as substitutes for the future 
tense, and there is no need for such substitution because there is a 
regular future tense extant. We have here a striking agreement be¬ 
tween Slavic and Germanic against Baltic. The Baltic group pre¬ 
served the Prim. I-E -s- future while Slavic and Germanic lost it, 
substituting for it the perfective aspect, and thus show a common 
innovation. In answering the question whether this aspect system 
originated in the Slavic or the Germanic group, it must be kept in 
mind that our Gothic documents were written 500 years earlier than 
the Old Church Slavic gospel translation. Furthermore, it should be 
remembered that the entire Slavic area was for some time under 
Gothic domination. A strong linguistic influence exerted by the Goths 
is evident from the numerous loanwords in the Slavic languages. 39 
Therefore, it is not improbable that the Slavs received the aspect 

* Cl. Behaghrl D'ni^rkt Svn'a r »» 56'?- ®*-r s ‘ k e*r Q-t; < 7 V«sr'‘ I '-r L v-Jb '--V u 
edition), §§300-30' M.iv l.ie.i:,:.: ,. ..,,j .... ^ \ 1l: 

MiUtlkockdeiOschti uemeiMruuin (louilu euiuonj, §242 A.2 ana 4245 A.l: Senn. An 
lntrodudi™ l.- Vid.ilr //.<* :«y 

” V-l. K.nnr. K.is.i i, > «. : >■.,.<<, J 5. 

80 ” 2 Senn ’ " Z “ m Gebrauch der Aktionsarten im Litauischen,” Studi Baltici , in (1933), 

“ Cf. A. Stender-Pctersen, Slavisck-Germaniscke Uknwortkunde (Goteborg, 1927) and 
A. Senn, Germamscke Lehmeorlsludien (Heidelberg, 1925). 
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system from the Goths and passed it on to the Baltic people. The 
system of verbal aspects as used in Lithuanian has all the earmark^ 
of the fifth wheel on a wagon. With both the inherited future tense 
and the strictly observed differentiation of verbal aspects, the Lithu¬ 
anian language shows an overabundance of forms which seems not 
justified by actual needs. In addition, the general perfective prefix 
in Baltic is pa-, the same as Slavic po-, and there is complete agree¬ 
ment between the use of pa- in Lithuanian and po- in Russian as can 
be verified by looking at any Lithuanian-Russian or Russian-Lithu- 
anian dictionary . 40 It will be an item on our future working program 
to find out whether the Lithuanian texts of the sixteenth century can 
throw any light on this problem. 

(5) Prim. I-E -rs ->Lith. -r§-, Slavic -rch-, -r §-; 41 e.g., Lith. 
virSHs “upper part, top”: Slavic vlrchti ; Lith. HrSuo, 42 HrSuonas 
“hornet”: Slavic sirSenu. No evidence! The same change occurred 
also in Indo-Iranian. It is not mentioned in Endzelin’s list of Balto- 
Slavic conformities. 

( 6 ) Endzelin 29 lists as common Baltic and Slavic the existence of a 
(second) reduced grade (“Tiefstufe”) with ur ul um uti beside ir il im 
in. Since the forms ur ul um un are the regular representatives of I-E 
f l tp p in Germanic, their appearance in Baltic and Slavic cannot be 
considered as an innovation. Buga 4 * claimed that ir il im in is reduced 
grade of Prim. I-E er el em en, while the reduced grade of Prim. I-E 
or ol om on is represented by ur ul um un, e.g., Lith. slunkius “sneak” 
beside sldnkioli “to sneak about,” Lith. slenk-u “I sneak” beside 
slinkti “to sneak.” This explanation would place the origin of the 
forms with u back into the I-E parent language. Whether we accept 
Buga’s theory or not, the existence of the forms with « in Germanic 
eliminates them from the list of Balto-Slavic innovations. 

(7) Pisani 44 considers Lith.-Lettish ie and Slavic £ as a Primitive 
Balto-Slavic innovation. I have already above indicated my opinion 
as to the origin of ie in Lithuanian and Lettish. It is highly significant 
that Slavic and Baltic disagree strongly in their treatment of the 
sounds in question. In Slavic the Prim. I-E diphthong ei remained 
untouched (by this change) while e changed regularly and oi mostly 
(in final syllable it became i) to l. If this change had taken place in a 
Prim. Balto-Slavic period, a greater uniformity could be expected. 

4# Cf. B. Sereiskis, LieluviSkai-rusiSkas lodynas (Kaunas, 1933); J. Baronas, Rush 
lietuvitt lodynas (second edition, Kaunas, 1932). 41 Pisani, Studi Baltics, II, IS f. 

“ The form HrSuo is known from Constantine Shirwid’s dictionary published in 1629 
( Dictionarium trium linguarum) where no accent is given. Bflga, Kalba ir senovl (Kaunas, 
1922), p. 224, against H. Hirt, Indogerm. Grammatik , H, 129. See also BQga in Tauta ir 
lodis, n, 106 f. 41 Kalba ir senate, pp. 263-265. 44 Sludi Baltics, n, 14 f. 
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We also expect Old Prussian to share it. The above-mentioned 
“etymological attraction” affected words with original oi and e, and 
the new diphthong ie spread later by analogy to original ei, Endzelin 
and Bflga derived Lith.-Lettish ie only from Prim. I-E ei or ei with 
the exclusion of oi and their argumentation first convinced me too. 46 

(8) The development of Prim. I-E tj and dj in Baltic and Slavic is 
assigned by Pisani 47 to his list of arguments. At the same time he ad¬ 
mits that this change affected neither Low Lithuanian (Shamaitish) 
nor Old Prussian. A description of the real situation in Baltic is given 
by Bflga 4 * and Endzelin. 48 

(9) The palatalization of the gutturals before front vowels.™ However, 
Lettish is the only Baltic language to be seriously affected by this 
change, 61 e.g., Lith. kietas “hard,” Lettish dels “hard,” S.-Cr. cit 
“whole, true”; Lith. gelelis “iron,” Old Prussian gelso, Lettish dzHzs , 
Polish ielazo, Russian ielteo. Buga 62 has shown that at the time when 
the Lettish people (coming from the east) invaded and occupied the 
provinces of Latgala and Livonia, their k’ had not yet changed to c. 

(10) The use of the reflexive pronoun for all persons, not only the 
third. 6 * We find this usage also outside of the Slavic and Baltic area. 
In the Swabian dialects 64 there are examples like this: Ich bin sichs 
zufrieden .“ 

(11) A conformity not pointed out so far by any scholar is the de¬ 
rivation of intransitive verbs from adjectives by means of the ending 
-Iti and -eti respectively, e.g., Slavic cllUi “to be cured”: cilH “intact, 

!"• B~- ■' -. ! — *• * 1?" ?•" f Tr 

iin.V-,:,- .■ i \ i- . .!■ . ■. ■>;■<> >i 

Kndzelin's explanation was rejected by Bezzenberger in Zs.f. vergl. Sprachw., XLIV, 305 
and Mcillrt in Rocznik slawislyczny, v, 160 f., but he came back in Lieluviu Tauta, II, 
284 ft. Later publications on this subject (all opposed to Endzelin’s theory): Eino Nieminen, 
Der urindogtrmanischc A us gang -at its Notninaliv-A kkusativ Pluralis des Neutrums im 
Baltischcn, Helsinki, 1922 (reviewed by BQga in Taulair iodis, I, 428; Specht in Indogerm. 
Forschungen. Anzeigcr, XLii, 48-53; SitUg in Zs.f. slat. Phil., vi, 284-289); Specht in 
Stand und Aufgahtn der Sprackwissenschaft, p. 632; Louis Hjelmslev, Etudes Balliques, 
pp. 103 ft. (reviewed by Ernst Fraenkel in GMingische gelehrte Anzeigen, 1933, Nos. 7-8, 
257-263); Chr. S. Slang, “Die Flexion des Verbs iet im Lettischen und das Problem vom 
Ursprung des Diphthongs ie ” d^t-.p \T" ’ 9 xc\ i_a 

* Alfredas Sennas (-All.-. ■: K ■» j .. -f-L*:-si k- ! . . ' • •>i>r.r- 

tationes Ordinis Philologorum k... I-j.t .... 4 fa , 

" Stiidi Ballici, ii. 16. .. : , i\ j 

" J-elt. Gramm., §85. »« Pisani, loc. cit., p. 16. 

" Cf - Endxelin, Utt. Gramm., §89. « Lietuvi H kalbos iodynas, §§38 and 41. 

■ Ptsam, loc. cit., p. 18. For a description of the use cf. Endzelin, Lett. Gramm., §§704- 
711; Eduard Hermann, Litauische Studien (Berlin, 1926), pp. 83-95; Margulifis, Die 
Fsrto rtfiexita in den slavischen Spracken (Heidelberg, 1924). 

" This was first brought to my attention by my colleague Otto Springer, who quoted 
from his own dialect. •* Hermann Fischer, Schwdbisches W drier buck, V, 1387. 
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whole”; Russ, sinit ’ “tobecome blue,” blllt’ “to become white, pale”; 
Lith. didtti “to grow larger”: didis “large”; Lith. graiiti “tobecome 
more beautiful”: grains “beautiful.” This may be a recent innovation 
in Baltic, following the Slavic pattern. 

(12) Pisani 6 * lists the nominative plural form of the o-siems (Lith. 
vilkat, Slavic vldci “wolves”) as a Balto-Slavic innovation. We find 
the same ending in Greek. 

(13) d- instead of n- in the word for “9”: Lith. devyni, Lettish devifli, 
Slavic devtfi, but Old Prussian newints The Old Prussian form 
makes this explanation improbable. 88 

(14) According to Pisani 89 Baltic ir il im in and Slavic Ir ll Im In 
(Slavic im in before consonants changed later to «) represent a con¬ 
formity limited to these languages. Amtz 89 shows that the corre¬ 
sponding development in Indo-Iranian is of similar character. 

(15) In both Baltic and Slavic Prim. 1-E eu ou au fused into a uni¬ 
form au (Baltic au, Slavic later «), while in both original e on the one 
hand and o and a on the other remained separated, in contrast to 
Indo-Iranian, e.g., *teukos : Slavic lukii “fat, grease,” Lith. tdukas 
“fat”; *sausos (Greek (avos) : Slavic suchu “dry”, Lith. sadsas. 

(16) Prim. I-E -6u- > Slavic -ju-, Lith. (Lettish ) -j&u-, e.g., *leudh-: 
Slavic ljudlje, Lettish I’dudis “people.” 90 Lith. lidudis is a modern 
borrowing from Lettish. 

(17) Both Baltic and Slavic use the ablative singular of the o-stems 
as genitive: Lith. vjro, Slavic raba from -d{t): Sanskrit ablative virdt. 

(18) Both groups possess a definite adjective formed by means of 
composition of the simple adjective and the pronoun *-jo-. 

(19) The ending *-161 (Baltic -tie, modern standard Lithuanian -ti, 
Slavic -ti) of the infinitive. 

(20) The ending *-mus in the dative plural. 

(21) *mun- in some forms of the pronoun of the first person singular. 91 

(22) A genitive plural *nos(s)om of the pronoun of the first plural. 

(23) According to Pisani 92 dm>m and dv>v, e.g., Old Lith. trpi 
“I eat,” Slavic jami: Sanskrit ddmi. I agree with the change of dm 
to m. It was established by Buga against Hirt. 98 However, Lith. dvi 
“two” (fern.) refutes the second part of the statement. As to the form 

“ Loc. cit., 17. n Pisani, loc. cit., p. 18. 

18 Ci. also Endzelin, Lett. Gramm., 5331. 

M Loc. cit., 14. See also Wenzel Vondr&k, V ergletchende Slaviiche Grammatik, i (Gottingen 
1924), 180-188 and 420-425; A. Meillet, Le slave commun (Paris, 1924), pp. 66 ff.; AmU, 
Sprochliche Beziekungen zwischen Arisch und Ballo-SUnmsch, 8 f. 

“ Cf. MUhlenbach-Endzelin, LeU.-D. Wb., n, 531. 

81 Endzelin, Lett. Gramm., |4; but cf. also Amtz, loc. cit., p. 17. 

B Loc. cit., p. 16. 88 Kalbair senate, 213. 
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iHova “we two (we both) give,” I am unable to find it in any Lithu¬ 
anian text.* 4 

(24) Collective numerals with the sufiix -er- -or- (Pisani): Lith. 
penkcri “a group of five,” Seteri “a group of six,” Slavic p^torU, 
lesloru. 

(25) The suffix -mo- (in contrast to -meno- -mno- in other lan¬ 
guages) in the present passive participle-. Lith. mplimas “beloved,” 
Slavic dflajemU “being done” (Pisani). 

(26) Simplification of double consonants (Pisani). 

In the above list, Nos. 15-26 are unquestioned conformities limited 
to Baltic and Slavic. Opposed to them are some outspoken differenc¬ 
es. However, so far scholars have not so much been interested in dif¬ 
ferences. A very old one is found in the different treatment of the 
original 5.“ 

To explain the unquestioned conformities we resort to Johannes 
Schmidt’s “wave theory.” During the Primitive I-E period the ances¬ 
tors of the Balts and the Slavs lived in contiguous areas, touching in 
the east on the Pre-Iranians and in the west on the Pre-Germanic 
people. A net of isoglosses reveals a rather lively intercourse affecting 
the entire area of these four linguistic groups. If we use the designa¬ 
tion “isoglottic area” for the territory encircled by an isogloss, we can 
say that the two centrally located groups share in a greater number of 
isoglottic areas than the two peripheral groups. The meaning of this 
is that the central groups have more in common with each other and 
their immediate eastern and western neighbors than the easternmost 
and the westernmost member with each other. When the Prim. I-E 
unity dissolved, the Balts and the Slavs became separated from each 
other by an immense lake (which later dried up as a result of a slow 
but continuous rise of the soil) and a large impenetrable marshy 
country, the present-day bogs of White Russia.** The Baltic people 
settled to the northeast and north of that lake, between Vilna and 
Moscow, while the Slavs had their homes between the lake and the 
Carpathian Mountains. Later the Slavs expanded their territory east¬ 
ward and northward and about 300-200 b.c., perhaps a thousand 
years after their separation, Balts and Slavs became neighbors once 
more. The Baltic tribes now were more and more pushed to the west, 


“ S"" 1 - " Die athematischen Verba in Mikalojus Dauksza’s Schriften,” Studi Baltici, 
iv, 85-122, especially 102-106. “ Endzelin, Lett. Gramm., §4. 

w Cf. Senn, “A Contribution to Gothic-Finnish Relations,” The Journal oj English and 
Germamc Philology, xxx (1931), 143-149 and "Ostpreussens Vorgeschichte sprachlich 
Iwlrccht-t " Tkr Grrmr.nir R-A-. xv tig \ di* of lari:::.-. as:*x:ts of this 

lake * i!i; !-.l! ..I >■ .. ,i.r -Man >- n Kalba ir 

senovi 231-241, and Taula ir iodis, n, 98-110. 
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into lands inhabited by the Finns, until they finally reached the Baltic 
Sea. But in their old homes between Vilna and Moscow, where every¬ 
thing is Slavic now, they had left some traces in the form of Baltic 
river- and placenames which BGga collected and published in various 
Lithuanian journals.® 7 

University op Pennsylvania. 

w “Upiy vardy studijos ir aisfiiy bei slaveny senove,” Tauta ir iodis, i (1923), 1-20; 
“AistiSkosios kilmes Gudijos vietovardiiai,” ibid., n, 1-27; “Sis tas i5 lietuviy ir indoeu- 
ropieiiy senoves,” ibid., n, 98-110. A summary in the German language of the results of 
Bdga’s investigations is given by G. Gerullis, “Baltische Vbiker,” in Max Ebert’s Reallexi¬ 
kon der Vorgtschichit, l (Berlin, 1924), 335-342. 



THE PAPACY, THE BAVARIAN CLERGY, 
AND THE SLAVONIC APOSTLES* 

By PAUL J. ALEXANDER 


In 1934 the bibliography of Constantine (Cyril) and Methodius filled 
a good sized volume of more than three hundred pages and comprised 
more than three thousand items, 1 and by now several important pub¬ 
lications may be added to this list.* This interest in the activity of the 
Slavonic Apostles is not surprising inasmuch as Slavic religion and 
culture is due to a large extent to these two praeceptores Slavoniae: 
they meant for the Slavic world what Ulfilas and St Boniface com¬ 
bined meant for the Germanic. Nor can it be said that no further ad¬ 
ditions to the bibliography are to be expected and that all the prob¬ 
lems raised by the story of Constantine and Methodius have been 
solved: it touches upon nearly all the aspects of medieval history and 
may be looked at with profit from various points of view. 

During the last years or decades the chief interest has centered in a 
criticism of our sources, especially of the Pannonian Legends? May 
we believe, so most scholars asked themselves, the information con¬ 
tained in our sources? The farther they probed into the laconic, often 
puzzling statements of the Legends, the more they realized that apart 
from certain peculiarities of emphasis and presentation required by 
ihs «- !i f yi-.g p :-p.'se ~.f *N=t w- : f 1 -,- 1 preserved a tradi- 

1.1 ii, (! .V....I ■> ■ 

* The writer wishes to thank Professor S. H. Cross in whose seminary on Old Slavonic 
the first draft of this |iai>er was written and who encouraged the author to prepare it for 



emphasized the legendary or allegorical elements in some of our Slavic sources. P. Lavrov, 
"Materialy po istorii vozniknovenija drevneiSei slavjanskoi pismennosti,” Trudy slavj. 
komissii, i, Akad. Nauk SSSR (Leningrad, 1930), was not available to the writer. See also 
H. Weidhaas, “Methodius und die Mahrer.” Jakrbucher fur Geschichte Osteuropas, n 
(1937), 183-200, 

• They arc used ir ; .- j- p,.. h 

apollM C\riUa <j MeU. .. . | ,. .., , .. < ] li .. . _ . . 

book as I do not read Czech. French translation by Dvoratk, Ltgendes, pp. 349-393. 

... L.o, V0I i? - S b °° k centers around the reliability of the Pannonian Legends, whereas 
D'.lthlMrcl • •mpo-ta-t . 1( . , ]".j, p:„. 

prrse:.l write: ... i: .^.Vli: 's'l-i- at 
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It may be expected that this “critical” method will continue to be 
followed by specialists and will yield further results. In the mean time, 
we should not lose sight of the fact that the historicity of certain 
episodes of the story cannot be, and has never been, questioned. 
Those are incidents in which the Pannonian Legends (and sources 
dependent upon them) agree with Western sources. As there is not 
the slightest suspicion that these Western sources (papal letters, 
Frankish annals, etc.) depend on the Slavonic Lives, these facts are as 
well established as many others in medieval history, and even better 
than some. They require interpretation, not criticism, and in this field 
the student of the Slavonic Apostles may expect results as important 
as from the criticism of sources. 

A series of such unquestionable (and unquestioned) facts may be 
educed if we investigate the data furnished by our Slavic and Western 
sources on the relations of Constantine andMethodius with thePopes. 
Here we shall not attempt to recount the course of the Moravian mis¬ 
sion in any detail, 5 and in order to avoid complications we shall make 
it a point to use only such details from the Pannonian Legends as 
are borne out by independent sources. 

The two brothers were natives of Thessalonica 6 and both had been 
closely connected with Photius before and after he became Patriarch. 7 
The older, Constantine, was, for a while, librarian ( vivliotikar ’) of the 
Patriarch Ignatius, but it looks as if he had been forced upon Ignatius 


ing the historicity of the Pannonian Legends and that these remarkable documents, so full 
of historical information for many sections of the medieval world, are easily among the 
best hagiographical writings. In fact one need only read the sixth and seventh volume in 
the Epistolae series of the Monumenta Germaniae Bistorica (henceforth abbreviated 
Epistolae vi and vn) to realize the excellence of the Pannonian Legends. This impression 
does not preclude (it even requires) a literary analysis of the Legends such as outlined by 
Miss Schaeder. 

5 Short resumes of the Pannonian and Moravian missions may be found in almost any 
general history of the Carolingian Period or of the Church in this period. Of them I have 
used particularly Hans von Schubert, Geschichte der christlichen Kirche in: Friihmittelalter 


questioned. This does not imply that I consider other documents spurious. 


• V(iia) C(onstantini), ed. Pastmek, ch. 2, p. 1SS; V(ita) M(ethodii), ch. 2, p. 223; 
Anaslasii Bibliothecarii Epistolae sive Praejationes, recc. E. Perels et G. Laehr, Epistolae 
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point him abbot in the monastery of Bolychron). Anastasii Epistolae, no. S, p. 407 (Photius 
is chided by his friend (eius arnico) Constantine for having set forth the view that every 
man had two souls). — Constantine may even have succeeded Photius at the newly 
founded University of Constantinople (Dvomfk, Ltgendes, p. 79 sq.) 
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by the court.* Although a recent assertion that after Photius had 
become Patriarch (858) he negotiated a reconciliation between the 
brothers and the regime of Bardas has no sufficient basis in the 
sources,* the facts mentioned above as well as their mission to the 
Khazars and Moravians 10 during the patriarchate of Photius make it 
probable that they were Photians rather than Ignatians. Leaving out 
all information attested by the Legends only, we find Constantine at 
Rome among the close acquaintances of Anastasius Bibliothecarius 
who had a very high opinion of the “philosopher.” 11 When Constan¬ 
tine died in 869, he was buried in the Basilica of St Clement where his 
tomb with a fresco has been supposedly excavated in modern times. 12 

It was Constantine’s brother Methodius who became a regular pa¬ 
pal missionary to the Slavic lands. Whether or not we accept as genuine 
Pope Hadrian’s letter to Prince Kocel of Pannonia, 13 it is a historical 
fact that in 869-870 Methodius was ordained archbishop of Sirmium 
and dispatched as a papal envoy (legatus e latere) to the Slavic dis¬ 
tricts. 11 After Methodius was tried and imprisoned for three years by 

' V. C., ch. 4, p. 162. Cf. Dvornlk, Ugendes, pp. 49-68 (where it is shown that biblio- 
tkecarius was the Latin equivalent of *apro^iXaf. See, however, the “Older List of Papal 
Judges" edited by P. E. Schramm, “Studien zu frtihmittelalterlichen Aufzeichnungen 
liber Staat und Vcrfassung,” Zeitschrift der Savigny-Stiftung fur Rechtsgesckichie, Germ. 
Abl.,' ti. (1929) 20.1: “Bibliothecarius aput Grecos logothetio et referendarius interpretatur 



11 t. C., ch. xvii, p, 21 1 (Anastasius “helps” when the Slavonic liturgy is sung at the 
sepulchre of St Paul); Enistolae vjt f Ann'to'it — e - 407 . 

philnsopho magnae sj ..■ ..... . ., 

cntly had “lectured" .■■ ■■> , .... ... 

auditoribus commendabat”), and Anastasius even takes the trouble of 


tr M., cn. 0, p. 22b). .i-.-i...- .1 >,(■ , 

, J. £’ ch ' , 18 '. P- 21 ; S - 0,1 the result of the excavations, see Wilpert, G, “Le p 
della basilica prmnuva <ji S. Clemente," Melanges i'archiologit et i’kistoire, xxvi (: 
(1«>06)! 421 429* ' mPOTUnl rEVieW by M ' ReSetar - ArM * slavische Philologie, 1 

” V M’ rh PP VI (Hadrian), no. 43, p. 763. 
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the German King Lewis the German and the Bavarian bishops (870- 
873) who were unwilling to tolerate this encroachment of Rome into 
their sphere of missionary interest, it was Pope' John vra who in¬ 
sisted on, and obtained, Methodius’ release and safe-conduct to 
Moravia. 14 In 879 Methodius was summoned to Rome to defend him¬ 
self against certain accusations raised by his enemies, and he was en¬ 
tirely successful; he was also upheld by Pope John vni on various 
other occasions. 1 * It was Pope Stephen V, the successor of John vin, 
who after Methodius’ death in 885 prohibited the Slavonic liturgy 
and ruined to a certain extent the work of the brothers in Moravia. 17 

The facts mentioned above show beyond any doubt that Metho¬ 
dius enjoyed the protection of Pope Hadrian n and John vm in his 
struggle against his enemies in Pannonia and Moravia. Who were 
those enemies? For a long time the Bavarian bishops, especially those 
of Salzburg and Passau, had been doing missionary work in Pannonia 
and Moravia. The history of this Bavarian mission in Slavic lands will 
be traced in more detail below; here it may suffice to point out that 
the Bavarian bishops and their missionaries were leading an active 
and successful opposition against Methodius from the moment when 
he first appeared on Moravian soil. 

We are now prepared to formulate the problem of this paper. At 
the time when Methodius was sent as a papal missionary to his newly 
established archdiocese (869/870), the Slavic lands had been actively 
missionized by the Bavarian missions. It must have been obvious to 
the Holy See that the establishment of a new archdiocese in the terri¬ 
tory of the Bavarian mission constituted an open declaration of war 
against the Frankish clergy. The person of the Byzantine monk, who 
was possibly even an adherent of Photius, at a time when the latter 
was condemned by the entire Church, 1 * must have been a further 
provocation. What reasons did the Pope have to send such a person to 
the Slavic lands? Was he dissatisfied with the work done by the Ba¬ 
varian bishops? Were there deeper reasons behind this step? After 
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but the authenticity of the latter document is uncertain, see G. Laehr, “Das Schreiben 
Stephans V. an Sventopulk von MShren,” News Archiv der Gescllschaft fiir itltere deulsche 
Gesckkhtskunde, xlvii (1927-28), 159-173. 

11 Methodius’ relations to Photius are only of secondary importance in this connection. 
If Methodius was a follower of Photius, this did not mean at the time of his departure that 
he did not recognize the Pope (F. Dvornflt, Les Slaves, Byzance el Rome au IX• siecle, 
Paris, 1926, pp. 174-183). The main provocation for the Frankish clergy was that he was a 
Byzantine. 
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all, the Bavarian bishops themselves were subordinates of the Pope 
and the Bavarian mission should have benefited the Papacy, at least 
indirectly. The German king and the bishops of Salzburg and Passau, 
on the other hand, accepted the challenge and did not hesitate to do 
violence to the papal delegate, Methodius. How could they dare to 
attack the papal emissary in this way? We may suspect that the 
papal act of war was only an episode in a more comprehensive strug¬ 
gle against the Frankish clergy and that a general state of rebellion 
on the part of the latter against their ecclesiastical superior, the Pope, 
encouraged them to take up the gauntlet. We shall attempt to show 
that the universal Church as represented by the Pope, was attempting 
to break the growing power of the territorial churches as represented 
by an alliance between the various princes and their great metro¬ 
politan archbishops, and that furthermore these territorial churches 
all over the medieval world were reacting vigorously against the pre¬ 
tensions of the Roman See (i). With regard to the Eastern Frankish 
Kingdom this struggle centered around the right of sending out 
missionaries: it became an established principle of the Popes that mis¬ 
sionary work was their monopoly while the territorial churches 
claimed that the right of missions was a corollary deriving from the 
conquest carried out by their princes 1 ® (n)). 

I 

To understand the situation of the Frankish church in the middle of 
the ninth century, one has to go back to the preceding period. After 
the death of Charlemagne (814) the dream of empire and unity had 
lingered on in the memory of men for a generation, anil it was only 
after the death of Lewis the Pious (840) that it was abandoned. Just 
as in the case of Alexander’s Empire, which broke up into three dis¬ 
tinct territorial units after more than twenty years of continued at¬ 
tempts to restore its unity, the civil war between Lewis the Pious and 
his sons had ended in the constitution of a Western Frankish King- 


11 This interpretation has been touched upon by the scholar who has written by far the 
most.pcnetratin* study on the Slavonic Apostles from the Western point of view. H. von 
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dom, its Eastern parallel, and the intervening realm of Lothar I 
(843, Treaty of Verdun). The new territorial uniats are now constitu¬ 
ted as individual states; they are diplomatic entities;* 0 the Oaths of 
Strassburg (842) are the first monuments preserved in the vernacular 
languages; and the ties which bind the clergy to their respective rulers 
tend to bring about the development of territorial churches. The out¬ 
standing role which the Popes had assumed during the dynastic wars 
found its counterpart, both in Gaul and in Germany, in the develop¬ 
ment of the territorial churches grouped around their King and deter¬ 
mined to keep the Pope in the position which he had held under 
Charlemagne. The Papacy, on the other hand, was anxious to estab¬ 
lish its supremacy over the territorial churches of the Frankish King¬ 
doms and under the pontificate of Pope Nicholas I (858-868) ener¬ 
getic measures were taken in this direction. 

The chief agent for the development of territorial churches on 
Frankish soil was the institution of the metropolitan archbishops.* 1 
Such prelates had existed in the Frankish Kingdom in the fifth 
century, but they had not survived the barbarian invasions. St 
Boniface had attempted to establish metropolitan archbishops under 
the direct guidance of the Papacy, but had failed to achieve his pur¬ 
pose. Finally metropolitan archbishops were appointed by Charle¬ 
magne in the last years of the eighth century. It has been said (and 
repeated) that they owed their existence to the introduction of the 
canonistic collection called the Dionysio-Hadriana (774): the canons 
spoke of metropolitans, and therefore metropolitans had to be 
created.* 2 In his will of 811, 23 Charlemagne enumerates twenty-one 
metropolitanae civilales, all headed by an archbishop. During the gen¬ 
eration which followed, two powers profited by the weakness of the 
body politic: the Papacy and the metropolitan archbishops. The 
metropolitan archbishops strengthened more and more the grip which 
they held over their province. If united behind the prince of their 
province, they were a potential danger to Rome, and as materially 
they depended to a large extent on the good will of the prince, such a 

*° J. Calmette, La diplomatic carolingienne du Trailt de Verdun d la morl de Charles Le 
Chauve (843-877), Bibliothgque de l’Ecole des Hautes Etudes, fasc. cxxxv (Paris, 1901), 
p. 1 and passim. 
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” Lesne, Hierarchic, pp. 62 sq., followed by P. Fournier and G. Le Bras, Bistoiredes col¬ 
lections canoniques en Occident depuis les Fausses Dicritalcs jusqu'au Dicret de Gralien, l 
(Pnri«, 1931' p 97 T« : t -rt —ere probable that Oharlemacr.e realised that metrcpf» , itrn 
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union wa* effected more often than not. It is not astonishing to see, 
therefore, that the Papacy, as well as the suffragan bishops, began to 
oppose the growing power of these metropolitan archbishops. 

Nowhere has this opposition found a clearer expression than in the 
Pseudo-Isidorian Decretals, the famous forgery compiled either in the 
province of Reims or in that of Tours around the year 850. 24 One of 
the leading ideas of this collection is the protection of the bishop 
against the encroachments of the metropolitan archbishops: 26 
Pseudo-Isidore is frankly hostile to the latter. The metropolitan arch¬ 
bishops surrounded by their suffragan bishops may try a bishop, but the 
sentence, being in such a case a causa maior, is reserved to the Pope 
and the accused may appeal against the decision of a provincial 
synod to the Pope. Although the compilers almost certainly had not 
intended primarily to strengthen the position of the Papacy, the de¬ 
cretals attributed to the Popes of the first and second centuries gave 
Rome such prominence in the Church that Rome recognized and used 
them, at least unofficially. Pope Nicholas I (857-868) and his succes¬ 
sors availed themselves frequently of the spirit of the pseudo-canons 
in their fight against the power of the metropolitan archbishops. Cer¬ 
tain episodes of this fight are well known. They will be sketched below 
in order to show more clearly the policy pursued by the Papacy with 
regard to the territorial churches and the metropolitan archbishops. 26 

It was Nicholas’ first concern to prevent the rise of any possible ec¬ 
clesiastical rival on Italain soil. Friction between the Papacy and the 
metropolitan see of Ravenna had been frequent long before Nicho¬ 
las. 27 They became acute when John vni became archbishop of 

14 On the many problems connected with Pseudo-Isidore, see for instance Amann, 
E'Empire carolingien , pp. 352-366; von Schubert, Geschichle, II, 415 sq; Fournier et Le 
Bras, Collections Cononigues, pp. 127-233. 

* For the following, see Lesne, Hitrarchie, pp. 187-193; Fournier et Le Bras, Collections 
Cononigues, p. 132 sq. 

^ * h hardly needs mentioning that in a good many cases the Popes urged the clergy to 
... ■. ‘i- II." r-1-.."--*. i 


" For this conflict, see F.. Perels, Pa fist Nikolaus /. und A naslasius BMothecarius. pin 
Beilrag tur Gesckichle des Papsttums im neunten Jakrkundert (Berlin, 1920), pp. 44-52. — 
There exists a more recent biography of Pope Nicholas I, that by J. Haller, Nikolaus I und 
Pseudotsidor (Stuttgart, 1936). The value of Haller’s book lies in its general thesis which is 
opposed to the traditional view. In his attractive style Haller argues that however high the 
ambitions of Pope Nicholas may have been, he was unable to carry into effect most of his 
program There is «nirr i- .... f..<| llU jj..-,.. ;. i 
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Ravenna. Nicholas i took energetic measures when, among other 
things, John of Ravenna prevented the suffragan bishops of his prov¬ 
ince from complaining to Rome. 28 The incident ended in the com¬ 
plete submission of John, although the latter had the support of the 
Emperor; in his letter to the suffragan bishops (861) Pope Nicholas 
prohibited henceforth such abuses as had been practiced by Johannes 
“ne aliis metropolitanis episcopis talia praesumendi occasio remaneret 
et ecclesiae Dei tali inficerentur exemplo.” 2 * Thus this first episode 
ended with a program of threats directed against the power of the 
metropolitan bishops. 

But the chief theater of war was to lie in Frankish territory, and 
the occasion for it was to be the divorce of King Lothar n.*° Pope 
Nicholas intervened in this affair (862) on the ground that both par¬ 
ties, Lothar ii himself and Theutberga whom Lothar had repudiated, 
had appealed to him. We may ignore here the course of events with 
regard to the royal couple, as we are interested rather in the affair of 
the archbishops Gunthar and Cologne and Thietgaud of Trier. These 
two men had played a prominent part in the various Lotharingian 
councils concerned with the royal divorce. In 863 they had been dis¬ 
patched to Rome to obtain the papal consent to the decisions of the 
synod of Metz which had condemned Theutberga and declared valid 
Lothar’s subsequent marriage to Waldrada. They did not achieve 
their purpose. Instead Pope Nicholas deposed 81 them both in a trial, 
the legality of which may be doubted. The Pope branded the 
archbishops as lulores atque fautores of Lothar n 82 and blamed them 
for having assumed jurisdiction ever the affair of Lothar ii in viola¬ 
tion of the apostical and canonical sanctions. 88 Other bishops who had 
sided with Gunthar and Thietgaud would share their fate, but they 
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“ Liber Pontificates, ed. Duchesne, n, p. 160. 


“ Epistolae yi, no. 18, p. 284. See also no. 22, p. 287: “Probat hoc Theutgaudi et 
Guntharii dudum episcoporum legitimus casus, qui pro eo, quod te minime competenter 
erudierunt, quin immo, quia praevariCationem tuam tegere argumentis suis et sub quadam 
iusticiae specie fucatis quibusdam exquisitis adinventionibus aequitatem obstruere stu- 
duerunt, nostra sunt apostolica auctoritate depositi et ab omni episcopatus regimine 
regulariter sequestrati.” * Ibid., p. 285. 
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would be pardoned if they declared in writing their agreement with 
the Holy See. And then in a seemingly casual remark the Pope re¬ 
minds these other bishops that their own episcopate is derived from 
the Apostolic See! From other similar passages we learn the implica¬ 
tion of this characteristic argumentum ad hominem ; by undermining 
the authority of the see of St Peter, they deprive themselves of their 
one and only protector.* 4 To prevent the repetition of such an alliance 
between Lothar n and the church of his territory, Nicholas demands 
categorically of Lothar n not to proceed to a new election at Cologne 
or Trier before reporting to Rome on this subject. 36 

The ensuing events are well known. Gunther and Thietgaud se¬ 
cured the help of the Emperor Lewis n. They complained to the 
Emperor “that they had been unjustly deposed, that the Emperor 
himself and the entire holy church had been offended, as it had never 
been heard of, or read anywhere, that a metropolitan bishop was de¬ 
prived of his rank without the knowledge of the Prince or the presence 
of other metropolitan bishops.” 3 ® Lewis n tried to break the resist¬ 
ance of the Pontiff by invading Rome in 864. The attempt ended in a 
complete victory of the Pope, who was prepared to suffer martyrdom 
rather than give in; the Emperor withdrew his protection from Gun- 
thar and Thietgaud, and the latter were sent home. But during the 

** Ibid.: "Ceteri autem episcopi, qui complices horum, Teutgaudi scilicet et Gunlharii, 
vel sectatores esse feruntur, si cum his coniuncti seditiones, coniurationes vel conspirationes 
feccrint vel si a capite, id est a sede Petri, illis haerendo dissenserint, pari cum eis damna- 
tione teneantur obstricti. Quodsi cum sede apostolica unde eos principium episcopatus 



tramite devius invcniri, qui ceteris ecclesiis privilegia servari et soli Romanae ecclesiae 
adimi debere perhibeat, quae omnium ecclesiarum magistra, mater et caput est.” Perels, 
Papst Nikolaus /, p. 252, has shown that such passages were dictated by Anastasius 
Blbliothecarius. 

* Kjristolae vi, no. 23, p. 288 (a.d. 863), to Lothar II: "Porro scias, quia relatum est nobis, 
quod, quicumque ad episcopatum in regno tuo provehendus est, nonnisi faventem tibi 
penmttas eligi. Idcirco apostolica auctoritate sub divini iudicii obtestatione iniungimus 
tibi, ut in Ireverensi urbe et in Agrippina Colonia nullum eligi patiaris, antequam relatum 
super hoc fiat nostro aposlolalui. 

* Reginonis Abbalis Prumiensis Chronicon, ed. F. Kurae (Hannover, 1890), anno 865, 
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expedition against Rome these two archbishops issued a manifesto 
which they distributed everywhere and even deposited on the tomb 
of St Peter — one of the most curious documents of the period in¬ 
asmuch as it illustrates the mental attitude of the ecclesiastical oppo¬ 
sition. In the most vehement language they accuse Pope Nicholas of 
“making himself the emperor of the entire world.”* 7 They complain 
of the illegality of the trial staged by the Pope: they have been con¬ 
demned in the absence of other bishops, by a motley crowd of clerics 
and laymen, “merely according to your arbitrary will and tyrannical 
madness.” 38 They refuse to accept the Pope’s sentence and emphasize, 
just as they had before Lewis n, that the reason for their indignation 
was not their person, but “the whole entirety of our rank which you 
are attempting to attack by force.”** Thus Gunthar and Thietgaud, 
as well as the Pope himelf, realized that their affair was a test of the 
strength of the Papacy over against the metropolitan bishops. By at¬ 
tempting to win the support of the territorial clergies of the Frankish 
kingdoms 40 and their princes the two archbishops tried to build up an 
opposition between the universal church as represented by the Pope, 
and these territorial clergies. In this they were unsuccessful, and al¬ 
though attempts were made, time and again, of restoring Gunthar 
and Thietgaud, they never recovered their rank in the hierarchy. 41 
When Pope Nicholas granted pardon to bishop Adventius of Metz 
who had claimed that during the synod of Metz (863) he had followed 
the authority of his metropolitan bishop, the Pope seasoned his par¬ 
don with a statement of principle which marks an advance over the 

17 Annates Bertiniani, anno 864, ed. G. Waitz, p. 68: “domnus Nicolaus, qui dicitur 
papa et qui se apostolum inter apostolos adnumerat totiusque mundi imperatorem se 
facit etc.” 

" Ibid , p. 69 sq.; Annates Fuldensts, ed. F. Kurze (Hannover, 1891), anno 863, p. 61. 

" Ibid., “nec nostrae vililatis personam atlendentes, sed omnem nostri ordinis uni- 
versitatem, cui vim inferre conaris, prae oculis babentes.” Ruodolfus, the author of the 
part of the Annates Fuldenses, copies a somewhat more elaborate version of the manifesto 
where they accuse Nicholas of favoring their enemies and adds this characteristic clause: 
“sciesque nos non tuos esse, ut te iactas et extollis, clericos quos ut fratres et coepiscopos 
recognoscere, si elatio permitteret, debueras.” 

40 See the preface to the manifesto preserved in the Annates Bertiniani, loc. cit., p. 68 sq. 

41 Upon his return from Rome, Gunthar ignored the deposition and continued to act as 
archbishop of Cologne (Epistolae vi, no. 26, p. 291; no. 39, p. 313) whereas Thietgaud and 
the other participants in the synod of Metz submitted to the Pope. a.d. 864 the two arch¬ 
bishops proceeded to Rome in the hope of being restored, but they did not achieve anything 
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final act in the episode of Johannes of Ravenna with regard to the 
relation between the Papacy and the metropolitan bishops: 

.Rursussi fatetur Antiochenum concilium: Per singulas regiones episco- 
pos convenit nosse metropolitanum episcopum sollicitudinem totius 
provinciae gerere, quid praeiudicat sedi apostolicae sollicitudinem ha- 
benti non solum unius provinciae sed et totius ecclesiae, cum idem 
concilium magis metropolitas coerceat, refrenet et artet, dum eos non 
amplius quam suarum provinciarum dicat sollicitudinem gerere? . . . 
Frgn nn->« rrc!r«i?e m.ixirr? cura nrae«to!atur. no° f nim nraeri- 
;mic ilc'-r <■ < «■>.. . r- .■ ■■.■■■■> .■. . proineiv. 

This second clash between the Carolingian clergy and the Roman See, 
then, concludes with a vigorous assertion of the papal authority over 
the metropolitan bishops. 4 * 

The vogue of the manifesto issued by Gunthar and Thietgaud dur¬ 
ing the Emperor’s march on Rome was considerable. Ruodolfus of 
Fulda as well as Hincmar of Rheims knew it and inserted it in their 
Annals, 4 ' Gunthar and Thietgaud themselves had taken care that it 
was widely distributed. Certain passages in Nicholas’ letters of 867 
might lead one to believe that even in that year an ecclesiastical pp- 
position party was still drawing its inspiration from Gunthar and 
Thietgaud’s rebellion. 44 Nicholas knew that the two had distributed 
their proclamation all over the Occident. 46 It had come even to the 
knowledge of the Byzantine Patriarch Photius (858-867) who 
was pleased to avail himself of this Western protest against Nicholas 
in his famous encyclical to the three Eastern Patriarchs when he 


wiievr.er tnc 1’ope ut me uejnweu arcnoisnop were ngnt. his neutral attitude probaoiy re- 
fleets that of the court at Regensburg. 

44 Epislolae vt, no. 52, p. 339 (a.d. 867, to Lewis the German): “Sed nunc pro recon- 


“eorum facti memoria inter aliorum dura quaeque nobis ingerentium” might be taken to 
refer to Lothar n and Waldrada, but the parallel letter to the German bishops makes it 
probable, I think, that the alii dura quatgue nobis ingerenles are members of an ecclesiastical 
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and Waldrada “audatiam in nequitia persistendi.” 

“ Epistolae vi, no. 53, p. 346 (a.d. 867): “vel qualiter ordinationi Dei in beato Petro 
ecxiesiae Komanae collatae restiterint et contra privilegia sedis eius capitula obtrecta- 
Uonum conscnpserint et per totum pene occidentale dima disseminaverint.” 
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planned the deposition of the Pope (867): complying with a request 
of its authors, Photius sent it all over the Orientt 4 * If Gunthar and 
Thietgaud had even asked Photius to send their manifesto all over 
the Orient, we may be reasonably certain that it was known also to 
the Bavarian bishops, in particular to the archbishop of Salzburg. 
This conclusion will help to explain the bold attitude of the Bavarian 
bishops towards the papal delegate, Methodius. 

Shortly prior to the Lotharingian synod of Metz which led to the 
deposition of Gunthar and Thietgaud, the Pope had interfered in the 
province of the most powerful archbishop of the Western Frankish 
Kingdom, the great Hincmar of Rheims. In a synod at Soissons 
(862) Hincmar had deposed the oldest of his suffragan bishops, Roth- 
ad, the bishop of Soissons. 47 The Pope claimed that Rothad had ap¬ 
pealed to Rome while Hincmar pleaded that after his appeal Rothad 
had agreed to a trial by his peers. Nicholas complained that Hincmar 
had acted contrary to the privileges of the Holy See ; 48 the papal letters 
do not mention the situation of the metropolitan archbishops at all 
and look at the controversy rather from the point of view of relations 
between the See of St Peter and the territorial churches. 4 * Hincmar, 
on the other hand, realized that the powers of the metropolitan bish¬ 
ops were under attack. While the Pope had written (in a letter which 
is not preserved) that he had been led to investigate the case of Roth¬ 
ad by the concern which he felt for all his brothers, Hincmar re¬ 
minds him in pungent language that he, too, was included in this 
category although he was a metropolitan bishop. The Pope should be 
on the watch not only that the suffragan bishops are not unjustly 
condemned by their metropolitan bishops, but also that the metro¬ 
politan bishops are not harmed by their suffragans. He (Hincmar) 
does not object that, as long as the vigor pcclesiasticus remains un¬ 
harmed, the Pope should have pity on Rothad. He warns him, how¬ 
ever, that unless this vigor ecclesiasticus is upheld, others might be 

**m>. r..■■ <7. ' :rrv 1 n v o- ■ v j?.* > ■/. 
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xari ti)k txtlpow i(lualx re xal i^alrrjtnv (xal yip els rirras rous ipxiepanxoiis xal irooTohtxovs 
Spivovs SiaMrjyeu ravra peri tppixrwy ipxuv xal rapaxXii'rewy tiveotryoar), lilt alrri txeiva 
rapeurrfaei ivayumxrxbpeva, ripSe i)pwx r<p ypapparltp tyeritapev xrX. 

47 On this case, see Perels, Nikolaus I, 99-113, and the important memoir of Hincmar 
concerning the privileges of metropolitan bishops edited for the first time by E. Perels, 
“Eine Denkschrift Hinkmars von Reims im Prozess Rothads von Soissons,” Neues Archiv, 
xi.iv (1922), 43-100-V 0 fl Fv.:i i..- IfiO .>.) 122 MO 

44 See for instance 1-pt n r'.i 1 5 s ;> v-1. i- ! (>. i n, M. |p >T<> ,ji-i i. ix-c 

letters date from a.d. 863). 

*• The Liber Pontificals! (ii, p. 163) says that Rothad was restored “ne talia sacerdotes 
et nuurime sedem apostolicam appellantes ultra discrimina paterentur.” 
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inspired by Rothad’s example and be led into similar transgressions. 
Furthermore, he himself, and others in like positions, might either 
become weary in fulfilling their censorial functions or derive from 
Rothad’s pardon the claim that they might now transgress the tra¬ 
ditional limitations. 60 In spite of Hincmar’s objections Rothad was 
restored to his see in 865. For our purpose it is interesting to note that 
by this incident the war between the universal Church and the terri¬ 
torial churches, between the Papacy and the metropolitan arch¬ 
bishops, had spread from Italy and the realm of Lothar n to the 
Western Frankish Kingdom. 

There was to be, however, a sequel to the affair of Rothad: the 
causa WulfhadiP In 866 at the latest, the Pope took up the case of 
certain clerics of the province of Rheims who had been deposed in 
853. Of these the most important was a certain Wulfhad who enjoyed 
the special protection of King Charles the Bald. Hincmar of Rheims 
had to yield to the unusual alliance between Pope and King, 62 and this 
alliance differentiates the causa Wuljhadi from the earlier clashes be¬ 
tween the universal church and the territorial clergy. Nevertheless 
the upshot of this was another humiliation of Hincmar of Rheims — 
all the more so if a passage in the conciliar letter of Troyes (867) is 
genuine. In this passage 63 the Pope is asked by the Council to repress 
the presumptuous audacity of all the metropolitan bishops, and the 
connivance of other bishops, with the apostolical sword and to decree 
that henceforth no bishop may be deposed without a consultation 
with the Pope. A marginal note on this passage, in one of our manu¬ 
scripts, claims that “certain bishops stung by their conscience had 
these (words) inserted because, being sincere, they did not reject 
(them) utterly on account of the scandal.” 64 



Epistolae vin, no. 186, p. 193). 

" Mansi, xv, col. 795 I): . . . “eaoramus magnificatn beatitudinem, ut sapientissima 
indagine consideratis utriusque partis relatis, more beatissimorum praedecessorum vestro- 
rum, quae de statu sacri pontificalis ordinis ab eis statuta et impraevaricabili auctoritate 
firmata sunt, ut immota de cetera maneant, mucrone apostolico quorumcumque metro- 
politanorum temeraria praesumptione suppressa, quin etiam reliquorum episcoporum 
quorumcumque, seu quantorumcumque, audaci conniventia penitus summota, privilegia 
et decreta servari innovata constitutione decernatis: ita ut nec vestris nec futuris tempori- 
bus praeter consultum Romani pontifici de gradu suo quilibet episcoporum deiciatur etc.” 

14 Heinrich Schrttre, Hinkmar, Eribischof von Reims, Freiburg i. Br., 1884, p. 288, 
note 74: Haec quidam episcopi conscientia sua mordente inseri fecerunt, quod sinceri 
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There are indications that Nicholas had originally intended still 
further to humiliate Hincmar of Rheims by an investigation into the 
validity of his election." Af the same time (867), however, papal 
relations with Byzantium had taken a critical turn for the worse (see 
below, p. 279) and Nicholas realized that he could not wage war on 
so many fronts. A few weeks prior to his death, therefore, the Pope 
declared himself satisfied with the actions of Hincmar*® and even 
asked for the literary aid of the Frankish clergy to refute Photius and 
present a united front against the attack from the East. 57 In this we 
need not see a reconciliation between the Papacy and the metropoli¬ 
tan bishops: it was no more than a truce 58 and when the danger from 
the Byzantine salient had passed, the war against the Frankish clergy 
was taken up anew. 

Before leaving the pontificate of Nicholas, we have to cast a quick 
glance at the affair of Photius. It is impossible even to summarize 
here this well-known controversy, 5 ® which may be viewed from so 
many interesting angles. One of these is the Roman point of view, 
and there are indications that, according to Roman ideas, the Byzan¬ 
tine Patriarch was not essentially different from a Frankish arch¬ 
bishop and that, therefore, disobedience on the part of the former was 
to be regarded as just another manifestation by one of those terri¬ 
torial churches which were the target of Nicholas’ attacks. It may be 
no coincidence that this view of the Pope was never more clearly 
expressed than in a letter addressed to Hincmar of Rheims (867) 
where Nicholas claims to have refused to recognize the validity of 
Ignatius’ deposition utpote a subiectis et ab imperiali polentia factam .® B 
In Nicholas' mind it was once more an unholy alliance between the 
prince of the territory and his clergy which obstructed the wishes of 
the Vicar of Christ. Just as in the case of the Frankish bishops, the 
Pope derives his right of interference from the fact that the successor 
of St Peter has power over the entire church.® 1 He reminds the Byzan- 
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tine Emperor that “no problem that may arise can be settled without 
the consent of the Roman See and the Roman Pontiff.”*® As in all the 
other cases, Nicholas was upholding the privileges of the Holy See 
against the encroachments of a territorial church and its prince; the 
only difference was that this time the Pope did not take under his 
protection a suffragan bishop against his archbishop, but the legiti¬ 
mate archbishop himself (Ignatius) against an invader (Photius), as 
well as against his imperial protectors and his ecclesiastical par¬ 
tisans.* 8 The result was a victory of Nicholas, but it was a posthumous 
one.’ 4 

We can best gauge the effect of Nicholas’ policy by examining the 
events which followed his death (867). In this respect we are par¬ 
ticularly well informed by a letter of Anastasius Bibliothecarius, one 
of those rare documents which makes us realize and regret with par¬ 
ticular bitterness the formal and official character of the sources on 
which we have to draw for most other historical problems. The letter 
is addressed to Ado, archbishop of Vienne, and informs him of the 
death of the Pontiff.’ 8 After his death, Anastasius continues, “rapaci¬ 
ous wolves” are entering the scene, and Ado is asked to resist them. 
All those whom the deceased has rebuked for adultery or other crimes 
are joining forces to have his works destroyed and his writings burnt; 
they even bruit it about (falsely, Anastasius believes) that the 
Emperor (Lewis n) is going to support them. Of the new Pope, Had¬ 
rian ii, Anastasius does not know yet whether he is going to attend 
to all the business of the Church or only to part of it. For our purpose 
the most interesting part of the letter is the postscript ( embolum ). 
In this Anastasius urges Ado to advise all the metropolitan bishops 
of the Gauls not to seek to restore their status by rushing forth to 
slight the deceased Pontiff.** Thus, along with those who had been 

even the same rank as Rome, Alexandria, and Antioch, which are the Ires praccipuae eC 
clesiae {ibidem). 

** IM4., no. 82, p. 4.14: “absque Romanae sedis Romanique pontificis consensu nullius 
insurgents deliberation's terminus daretur” (for parallel passages from the Frankish let¬ 
ters, see the note ad locum). 

** In thr Ka«» Nirbnl a « ... 0 . ; y «cr— ■" the 

Western Fra-.a 0 h g ■ |“ v i,ii c,l. i; 

Hincmar's c.ei lion ,above noie 5 j; auu ueposeu mm, me case wouia nave Dcen very much 
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nicht seiner Kunst zu danken war.” 

“ Epistolae vn, no. 3, p. 400 sq. On this letter, cf. W. Kremers, Ado von Vienne. Sein 
Leben und seme Schriften , Diss. Bonn (Steyl, 1911), pp. 43-45. 

* Ibid., p. 401: "Adiuro autem, ut omnibus metropolytis Galliarum haec intimetis, 
ne, »i hie factum fuerit concilium, sic q(uidam?) recuperationem sui status assequantur, 
ut in derogationem defuncti praesulis prosiliant, etc.” 
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involved in the affair of Lothar n and other similar cases, Anas- 
tasius fears above all the metropolytae Galliarum who may be seeking 
a restoration. 

The letter of Anastasius introduces us into a world of which the 
foundations seem about to collapse. Indeed, Hadrian n (867-872) 
did not pursue the policy of his predecessor with the same vigor as the 
latter, but he was anxious to emphasize that he was inspired by the 
same principles.® 7 In a letter to the bishops who had participated in 
the synod of Troyes (867), he asked them to resist any attack on the 
person or decrees of his predecessor on the part of the Greek Em¬ 
peror or any member of the clergy, but at the same time he announced 
that the Apostolic See might be assuaged by a humble apology.® 8 
When Ado of Vienne, alarmed by the above letter of Anastasius 
Bibliothecarius, urged the new Pope to abide by the policy of his 
predecessor, the Pope answered much in the same tenor.®* He may 
have compromised to some extent with regard to Lothar ii and 
Waldrada, but with regard to the territorial clergies he followed the 
example of his predecessor. 70 This is shown by the incident of Hinc- 
mar, bishop of Laon. 71 

The latter claimed to have grounds of complaint against his King, 
Charles the Bald, and against his namesake, uncle, and archbishop, 
Hincmar of Rheims. The younger Hincmar, therefore, appealed to 
the Pope, and firm letters in his favor were dispatched to Charles the 
Bald and Hincmar of Rheims (868). 72 In the next year the tone of the 
papal letters, both to the King and to the Archbishop, become most 
violent. 78 For a moment Pope Hadrian seems to have believed that 
Hincmar of Laon did not mean his appeal to Rome seriously, 74 
but when a Frankish synod of Douzy (871) deposed Hincmar 

,7 It is with Anastasius’ letter to Ado of Vienne in mind that we ought to read the ac¬ 
count of the curious scene Liber Poniificalis, ed. Duchesne, n, 176 sq. When 



following his decrees. 

•* Epistolae vi, no. 3, p. 700. Part of this letter agrees word for word with the above 


mentioned letter of Anastasius to Ado. , 

•* Ibid., no. 13, pp. 713-715 (a.d. 868). Same attitude in Photian affair, see ibid., no. 37, 
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of Laon, Hadrian refused bluntly to confirm the decision of Douzy 
and declared his intention to try Hincmar of Laon at Rome. 75 
This intention he upheld until his death (872) but in a more 
than mitigated form: 7 ' he claims that he wants to observe all the 
rights of the metropolitan bishops; that Hincmar of Laon should 
come to Rome, but would be tried in the province at Rheims; and that 
if he should refuse to come, 77 he would thereby condemn himself, 
and the Church should no longer be bothered by this affair. There can 
be no doubt about it that in the last year of his life Hadrian yielded 
to the alliance of the Western Frankish King and his clergy; there 
are, however, clear indications that this decision was due to political 
(not ecclesiastical) reasons. The false rumor of the death of the Em¬ 
peror Lewis n in 871 had raised the question of the imperial succes¬ 
sion 78 and in the letter to Charles the Bald, in the paragraph preced¬ 
ing the disguised retreat in the case of Hincmar of Laon, Pope Had¬ 
rian offered Charles the Bald the Empire after the death of his 
nephew, Lewis it. 7 * Thus the Pope’s ultimate retreat in the case of 
Hincmar of Laon does not mark the end of the concept of the uni¬ 
versal church, but is an attempt to humor the prince whom he had 
chosen as the future protector of this institution. With Hadrian’s 
letter of 872 he initiates a new policy of rendering the alliance be¬ 
tween the Gallican clergy and its King innocuous by drawing the royal 
partner over into the papal camp — a policy which had been fore¬ 
shadowed by the alliance between Pope Nicholas i and Charles the 
Bald in the causa Wulfhadi (above p. 278). The coronation of Charles 
the Bald at Rome (875) was the climax of the new papal policy which 
tried to obviate the danger of a Gallican Church by making its King 
the ally 80 and protector of the universal church. 

The effect of this new alignment on the Western Frankish Church 
may be observed in a papal letter which Pope John vm (872-882) 
dictated only a few days after the coronation of Charles the Bald. 81 


"Ibid, nos. 34 and 35,pp. 739-742 (a.d. 871). 

" Ibid., no. 36, p. 745 sq. (a.d. 872). 

" One cannot help wondering whether this is not an invitation to make Hincmar of 
Laon refuse to come. The secret instructions mentioned in the next sentence of the letters 
must have reassured the King even further that Hadrian had dropped Hincmar of Laon. 
niT*^ ^ u ^ enseSt anno P- See Calmette, La Diplomatic Carolingienne etc., 


!' German and french scholars disagree (and will always disagree) as to the reason 
prefernng Charles the Bald to a member of the Eastern branch. For the German side, s 
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Le t'ape Jean vm tn72-K82) (Pans, 1895), ch. v. ” ' 
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" Eputolae vu, no. 3, p. 315 sq. 
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It is well known that Hincmar of Rheims, undoubtedly the greatest 
among the Western Frankish archbishops, had disapproved of the 
imperial policy of Charles the Bald. In spite of this, his unbending 
loyalty may have contributed to the failure of the campaign under¬ 
taken by Lewis the German against the territory of the new Emperor. 
Yet John viii did not select Hincmar when, in the above letter, he 
appointed a papal vicar per Gallias et Germanias, but chose the arch¬ 
bishop of Sens. Hincmar of Rheims saw in the establishment of the 
new papal vicar an encroachment on the rights of the metropolitan 
bishops, and it was because of his stubborn resistance that the new 
institution soon sank into oblivion. 82 In this case the Gallican church 
was stronger than the Pope backed by its sovereign. 

In summarizing our results, we may say that the Papacy from 
Nicholas I to the last moments of Hadrian n had fought against the 
territorial church on Western Frankish and Lotharingian soil. Initiat¬ 
ing a new policy in 872 a.d. the Popes eventually succeeded in break¬ 
ing the alliance between the territorial clergy of Gaul and its King by 
winning over one of the partners to its own side. But the war went 
on, and even gained new impetus, on Eastern Frankish territory. 88 
Here the conflict turned on missionary work, and this brings us to the 
second part of our enquiry. 

II 


The barbarian invasions had given the Church a new task and new 
problems: the Christian religion had to be propagated anew and, in 
the beginning at least, this new start had to be undertaken by those 
ancient centers of Christianity which had not perished. It is not 
possible here to review the history of these missions, but we shall at¬ 
tempt to determine the papal attitude towards them. 

It may be said that the great missionary centers of the period after 
the Barbarian invasions were Rome, Byzantium, and Celto-British 
Christianity. Wherever Rome sent its missionaries, it was bound to 
compete with rivals who represented one or the other of these centers' 


" For details, see Schrdrs, Hinkmar, pp. 358-376. 

“ The first real conflict between Papacy and Eastern German church occurred i n 866- 
67 when a papal mission ousted the Bavarians from Bulgaria. Why were there no clashes 
before and why did they happen then? Lewis the German had been the ally of the Em¬ 
peror, Lewis ii, from 857 on (Calmette, Diplomatie Carolingienne, p. 34) and the Pope 
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of missionary work. The conversion of the Anglo-Saxons® 4 begun by 
Pope Gregory the Great had to be undertaken despite the opposition 
of representatives of the Celto-Irish Church: in the first half of the 
seventh century the Celts not only refused to go over to the Roman 
side, but for thirty years (634-664) even succeeded in impressing 
their ecclesiastical ideas on their Anglo-Saxon conquerors. At the 
end of this period Rome won out, but the independent and even anti- 
Roman spirit of the Celtic Church, as represented by wandering mis¬ 
sionaries, was to cause many difficulties to papal missions in other 
regions. While the Pope tried everywhere to establish new ecclesiasti¬ 
cal provinces for the Roman Church, the natural tendency of the 
princes and their local clergies was to found their own churches. 

This tendency of papal policy can be seen in the papal choice of 
missionaries. Augustine, sent to the Anglo-Saxons, was the prior of a 
Roman monastery; his immediate successors were also sent from 
Rome. The great archbishop Theodore of Canterbury was even a 
monk from Tarsus in Cilicia, and only in 692, a full century after the 
beginning of the Anglo-Saxon mission, do we find the first native at 
Canterbury.® 6 Willibord and Boniface®* were Anglo-Saxons strongly 
influenced by their Irish and British neighbors. Other examples might 
(and will) be added, but the above suffice to show that as long as 
possible the Popes were careful in the choice of their missionaries; 
they avoided sending to a new region of missionary activity a native 
of this same region. A foreigner was less likely to ally himself with 
local interests against the Roman See. He would depend in many re¬ 
spects on the Pope and would therefore remain an obedient servant 
of St Peter. Only when Roman Christianity was firmly implanted, or 
under strong pressure of a political kind, would the Popes agree to 
entrust the new province to native hands. 

In the second part of the eighth century a new and vigorous com¬ 
petitor appeared on the missionary field, the Franks. Under Charle¬ 
magne, the victories of the Frankish arms were as a rule accom¬ 
panied by an expansion of Frankish ecclesiastical influence: Frisia, 
Saxony, Bavaria, Aquitaine, even the Slavic lands (see below) were 
drawn into the orbit of the Frankish Church. For our purpose it will 
be sufficient to analyze in more detail Frankish missionary activities 
during the ninth century. 

14 For the Anglo-Saxon mission, see vonH. von Schubert, Geschichtc, i, 263-287; E. Cas¬ 
par, GtsckickU des <Us PapsUums von den AnfUngen bit zur Hoke der Weltherrschaft (Tubin¬ 
gen, 1933), n, 676-688; R. Aigrain, in A. Fliche, and V. Martin, Histoire de VEglisc v 
(Pans, 1938), 277-328. “ Caspar, Papsltum, p. 862, and note 1. 

“On St. Boniface, see Schubert, Cesckichte, i, pp. 299-305; Caspar, Papsltum, n, pp. 
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The Scandinavian mission had begun during the last years of 
Charlemagne. 87 The first serious attempt was made by Ebbo of 
Rheims in 822 and, although the mission was based on the result of 
imperial diplomacy, Pope Paschal i appointed him his legate and* 
ordered him to consult on all problems with the Roman See; Paschal 
also entrusted a certain Halitgarius, Ebbo’s companion, with the 
special mission of reporting from time to time to the Holy See on the 
progress of their mission. 88 The results of this mission were mediocre, 
and it was only when Ansgar (a monk of Corbie later transferred to 
its foundation of New Corbie and himself probably of Saxon origin) 
was active as a missionary in Scandinavia (826-830) that some suc¬ 
cess is recorded. When Hamburg was made an archbishopric in 831 
and hence became center of the northern mission, Ansgar was made 
its first archbishop and received the pallium from Pope Gregory iv. 89 
Complications arose when in 845 Hamburg was sacked and burned 
by the Danes. It was ultimately decided to unite Hamburg with 
Bremen but, as the bishop of Bremen was a suffragan of the arch¬ 
bishop of Cologne, the consent of the latter was deemed necessary 
for a measure which would place Bremen under the jurisdiction of 
another archbishop. When Gunthar, whom we have seen playing a 
prominent role in the affair of Lothar’s divorce, had become arch¬ 
bishop of Cologne (850), he opposed the union of Hamburg and 
Bremen for some time on the ground that a suffragan see could not in 
fairness be transformed into an archbishopric and that he (Gunthar) 
could not diminish the privileges of his see. 90 In 862 at the latest, 
Gunthar yielded on this point reserving, according to the Vita Ans- 
karii, confirmation on the part of the Pope. 91 Whether this reservation 
is historical or not, 92 Pope Nicholas certainly was of the opinion that 
Gunthar of Cologne had transgressed his powers; for, in answer to 
an enquiry of Lewis the German, he declared in 864 that Gunthar 
should never have been asked for and should never have given per¬ 
mission to make the bishop of Bremen an archbishop over Danes and 

17 von Schubert, Gcschichte, n, pp. 501-510; Amann, Epaque carolingienne, pp. 247-255,' 
447-450 

•• Epistolae v, no. 11, pp. 68-70 (co. a.d. 822). See von Schubert, Gcschichte, u, p. 504. 

•’ F. Curschmann, Die dlteren Papsturkunden des Erzbislutns Hamburg, etc. (Hamburg 
undLeipzig, 1901), p. 13, no. la. 

*° Vita Anskarii, ed. G. Waitz (Hannover, 1884), ch. 23, p. 48 sq.: “Qui primo quidem 
fortiter his reniti coepit, iustum non esse multipliciter asserens, ut sedes suffraganeain archi- 
episcopalem verteretur, nec se debere honorem sedis sui (sic!) in aliquo minuere.” 

** Ibidem, p. 49: “postremo tamen, et ipsis regibus et cunctis simul episcopis ibi aggre¬ 
gate, pro hoc ipso eum rogantibus et dmnino causa necessitatis id licitum fore dicentibus, 
respondit, si apostolica auctoritate finnaretur, ex se quoque ratum esse.” 

“ On this point, see A. Hauck, KirchengeschicMe Deutschlonds (Leipzig, 1890), n, pp. 
625 sq., note 6. 
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Swedes." This clause is of the greatest importance: it shows dearly 
that, in the eyes of the Pope, missionary activity was the spedal 
province of the See of Rome, and that no other member of the clergy 
had a right to interfere." In spite of this rebuke, Nicholas supported 
the votum of Lewis the Pious and Lewis the German;" he confirmed 
the union of Hamburg and Bremen, forbade any archbishop of 
Cologne to exercise authority in the new diocese, and threatened any 
future opponent of his measure with the anathema." At the same 
time Nicholas seems to have dispatched a letter directly to Ansgar 
in which he complied with his request, but announced at the same 
time that unless Ansgar followed in all respects the faith and decrees 
of the Apostolic See he would be deprived of his privileges.* 7 Thus we 
find that, although the Scandinavian mission had been undertaken 
under imperial auspices, the Papacy did not miss any opportunities 
to bring it under its influence. In view of the balance of political 
powers, it was natural that the actual influence was small in the last 
years of Charlemagne and under Lewis the Pious, but tended to in- 


•* Epistolae vi, no. 26, p. 291 sq. (a.d. 864): “Ut episcopus Bremonensis, licet a Gun- 
thario ha:c non potuerit dari licentia nec ab eo tale quid peti debuerit, tamen pro amore 
domni regis, quia pia est eius petitio, cum nostra auctoritate in praedicto loco Bremen 
potestatem et honorem archiepiscopatus super Danos et Swevos habeat et simili modo 
sui successores per tempora futura perpetualiter teneant atque possideant.” 
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roborare decreuimus.” The word uotum is used again with regard to the royal decision, see 
p. 22: “nostro hoc uotum roborante decreto,” p. 23: “secundum reuerendissimi regis 
Hludouuici uotum.’’ 

M Ibidem, p. 23: "Nullus uero archiepiscopus Coloniensis ullam sibi deinceps in eadem 
diocesi uindicet potestatem .... Itaque omnia a dilecto filio nostro, rege Hludouuico, ad 
hoc deo dignum ofheium deputata, nostra etiam pia eius vota auctoritate firmamus. Et 
quia casus praeteritorum nos cautos faciunt in futurum, omnem quoque adversantem uel 
contradicentem atque piis nostris his studiis quolibet modo insidiantem, anathematis 
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" The existence of this letter, of which only a fragment is preserved, has been proved 
by Schmeidler, Hamburt-Bremen, pp. 143-151, 248 sq.; see Curschmann, Die dlteren 
Papsturkunden, no. 4a, p 23: “Ueruntamen ista omnia superius annexa ab apostolica sede 
bcatitudini tuae indulta agnosce, si a fide et decretis sanctae catbolicae et apostolicae 
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collatis careas benefeciis.” 
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crease as time went on. The fact remains that from the first the 
Popes did everything in their power to bring the Scandinavian mis¬ 
sion under their control: a papal “liaison officer” was to accompany 
Ebbo, the latter was to consult with Rome on all problems that might 
arise, the principle was proclaimed that the Holy See alone, and not 
the Frankish clergy, could authorize the placement of a bishopric 
under a new missionary archbishopric. Distrust of the Frankish 
clergy is the leitmotiv of the papal policy with regard to the Scan¬ 
dinavian mission. 

This distrust was to flare up into open rivalry on the Bulgarian 
question,” and here it was to be crowned with the most spectacular 
success. King Boris of Bulgaria had been baptized in 863-64,” prob¬ 
ably by Photius himself, but already in 866 the Bulgarian king felt 
dissatisfied when the Byzantines refused to create a Bulgarian 
patriarchate. Boris sent ambassadors to Regensburg, the residence of 
his ally, Lewis the German, and asked him for a bishop and priests. 100 
At the same time the Bulgarian king, who was bargaining for the best 
offer, inquired of Pope Nicholas how the Bulgarian people could be 
baptized and asked for bishops and presbyters. 101 Both the Pope and 
the German king were only too glad to take the neophytes under 
their protection. Lewis the German sent the bishop Ermenrich of 
Passau, with presbyters and deacons, to Bulgaria and procured the 
sacred vessels and books from his brother Charles the Bald. 102 Pope 
Nicholas, on the other hand, answered the Bulgarian questions in a 
famous memoir 103 and dispatched two missionaries to Bulgaria: Paul, 
bishop of Populonia, and the famous Formosus of Porto. 104 The 
Frankish envoys, headed by Ermenrich of Passau, had been re¬ 
ceived with due respect {cum debita veneratione) by Boris, but they 
found to their great distress that the bishops sent by the Pope were 
already preaching and baptizing all over the country. Under these 
circumstances, the Frankish missionaries, with the proud bishop 
Ermenrich of Passau at their head, could do no better than return to 
their king. There can be no doubt that Lewis the German and the 


•• For details, see Lapxttre, L'Europe et le Saint-Siege, pp. 47-58; von Schubert, Ge- 
schichte, n, 514-518; Amann, Epoquc Carolingienne, pp. 476-482; Perels, Papst Nikolaus, 
pp 160 161: T)vor**k. S'.v.r r*- •-? pp V>5 

••Ok h*(. ‘.■■-.•■•If M S e.e i> : :r:; 


l':*i u,r. :n K,timer. «- ll-.ie-u.in .:>■ .I.ie-iam::-.** Msi.skl: I'Mo . 

p. 161, note 1, and the references. 

1M Annates Bertiniani, anno 866, ed. Waitz, p. 85 sq.; Annates Fuldenses, anno 866, 
p.65. 

wl Liber Pontificalis, ed. L. Duchesne, n, 164. The demand for bishops is mentioned 
Annates Berttniani, loc. cit l ” Annates Berttniani, p. 86; Annates Fuldenses, p. 65. 

“• Epistolae vr, no. 99, pp. 568-600. M Liber Pontificalis, loc. cit. 
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entire Frankish Church felt this failure to be a profound humilia- 
tion.‘“ 

We are now ready to direct our attention to the situation in 
Bavaria. 10 * We have reserved this topic for the end of our discussion 
because it brings us back to our starting point, the Slavonic Apostles. 
The Christianization of the Duchy of Bavaria had been completed 
around the yea r 700, 107 but Bavaria still lacked an ecclesiastical or¬ 
ganization; c«!y Frankish and Celto-British missions operating from 
Frankish territory were active among the Bavarians. 108 Against this 
expansionist tendency of the Franks the Bavarian Duke Theodo 
sought support with the Pope. In 716 Pope Gregory ii despatched a 
bishop and two Roman clerics who were to make Bavaria an ec¬ 
clesiastical province of the Roman church: new bishops were to be 
ordained ex auctoritale bead Petri apostoli ; the right of appointing an 
archbishop is reserved to the Holy See; and if the papal envoys find a 
suitable candidate for this post, they are to send him to Rome, other¬ 
wise the Pope himself will send one to Bavaria. 109 This attempt of 
Pope Gregory at winning over Bavaria was unsuccessful: during the 
following decades the Frankish rulers won an ever increasing follow¬ 
ing in the Bavarian clergy and nobility. 110 So strong was Frankish 
propaganda in Bavaria that a second attempt of Rome to win in¬ 
fluence in Bavaria with the help of St Boniface failed 111 and in 788 
the duchy fell into the hands of Charlemagne without a fight and as a 
consequence of internal disintegration. 112 

The Bavarian dukes, and Tassilo in particular, undoubtedly had 

'* It is probable that this humiliation in Bulgaria made Ermenrich of Passau particu¬ 
larly violent when he tried another papal missionary who had interfered with a Bavarian 
mission, Methodius. 

Caspar, Gesckickle , n, 691-694, 703-706; H. L8we, Die karolingiscke RcichsgrUndung 
und der Siidosten, Studicn zutn Werden des Dcutschtums und seiner Auseinandersetiung mit 
Rom, Forschungen zur Kirchen- und Geistesgeschichte xm, Stuttgart, 1937, esp. ch. i 
(see the review by H. W. Klewitz, Hislorieche Zeitschrift, CLXI [1940], 341-344). 

107 Hauck, Kirchengeschkhtc, i, 336. 
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Duchy itself the Pope must have thought precisely of these WanderbischBfe. 

This development is well described by Uwe, Karolingiscke Rekhsgriindung , pp. 9-71. 
See also a very important article of A. Brackmann, “Die Anfange der abendlAndischen 
Kulturbewegung in Osteuropa und deren Trfiger," JakrbUcher f Ur Geschichie Osleurofm, 
ni (1938), 185-215, esp. pp. 187 sq. 

m Caspar, Geschkhie, n, 704-706. Later attempts of the same type, ibid., pp. 710 sq., 
714. lu Lflwe, Karolingiscke Rekhsgriindung, pp. 60-72. 
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encouraged missionary work among the Slavic Carantani, their 
neighbors to the south, whom Tassilo had defeated in 772, as well as 
among the Avars in Pannonia along with their Slavic subjects. 11 * But 
while the Bavarian Dukes had had to concentrate most of their effort 
on the Frankish frontier and had been unable, accordingly, to embark 
on any large scale missionary propaganda in the east, the conversion 
by the sword and the gospel was to be much more successful and 
intensive under Carolingian auspices. In the midst of his wars against 
the Avars Charlemagne (796) had sought an inviolabile joedus with 
Pope Leo in, and it has been shown recently that this request for an 
alliance was motivated by the problems of Christian missions in the 
territories conquered from the Avars. 114 Two years later Charlemagne 
“ordered” ( tnandare) m the Pope to grant Bishop Amo of Salzburg 
the pallium and make him an archbishop in the province of the 
Bavarians. 11 * Leo acted in accordance with this order, but in his letter 
of the same year and month addressed to the Bavarian bishops 117 the 
initiative for the new foundation is attributed to the Bavarian clergy, 
the act of founding itself is carried out by the Pope, and Charlemagne 
himself is only mentioned as having given his consent. 118 Evidently 
the Pope had to yield to an “order” emanating from the stronger 
partner of the alliance, but was at the same time upholding a legal 
claim. Now it has been maintained 11 * that this papal claim concerned 
only the organization of the Bavarian clergy and had nothing to do 
with missionary activity. Against this view the most eminent expert 

111 The extent of Bavarian missionary activity has been exaggerated by L8we, Karolin¬ 
gische Reichsgr Undung, pp. 51-55, 73, see Brackmann, AbendlUndische Kulturbewegung, 
p. 188 sq. 

lu See the articles of A. Brackmann, “Die Anfange der Slavenmission und die Reno- 
5 ■ ■'.■■■ ■■ U' ■ • i.:‘ 
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hen Mittelalter,” ibid., 1935, xxxn, esp. pp. 946-949) and the other article quoted above 
note 110. In this last article Brackmann has refuted the objections of L6we, Karolingische 
Reichgrilndung, pp. 72-86. 

u * It will be remembered (above note 95) that in a.d. 864 Lewis the German was to sub¬ 
mit a mere volum (not a mandatum) that Pope Nicholas confirm the archbishopric of Ham¬ 
burg. This change from mandatum to volum characterizes the shift which had taken place in 
the relations between Papacy and Franks since the time of Charlemagne. 
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117 Salzburger Urkundenbuck , pp. 2-4, no. 2 a (Brackmann, Germania Pontificia, i, pt. 
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lu Brackmann, Slavenmission , p. 79; Lowe, Karolingische Reichgrilndung, p. 84; 
Brackmann, AbendlUndische Kulturbewegung, p. 204. 

u * Ldwe, Karolingische Reichsgrilndung, pp. 83-86. 
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in Carolingian ecclesiastical history has pointed out that in his letters 
the Pope could not openly lay claim to the mission in the newly con¬ 
quered territory because of the brilliant successes of Charlemagne 
against the Avars; all that he could do, therefore, was to reserve his 
legal claims to the new archbishopric and to pass over in silence 120 
the question of the mission. This latter view of the papal policy is 
preferable, all the more so as Pope Leo did not pass over in silence the 
missionary problem. In a letter of April 11, 800, addressed to the 
Bavarian clergy, Leo urges the latter always to obey their arch¬ 
bishop (Amo) “whom you have received canonically from the holy 
catholic and apostolic Roman church.” Then he continues: “For as 
the holy catholic and apostolic Roman church received authority 
from the holy fathers that in a province expanded and widened with 
God’s guidance in the way of Christianity the apostolicus of the same 
church and vicar of the blessed Peter, the prince of the Apostles, has 
power of establishing a metropolis and of ordaining an archbishop, we 
have done so even in your parts.” 121 It is certain then that in April, 
800, at any rate, the Pope connected the creation of the archbishopric 
of Salzburg with the expansion of the Bavarian province and no other 
expansion can be meant but that brought about by the wars against 
the Avars. 

During his imperial period Charlemagne launched a systematic at¬ 
tack against the Slavs which proceeded from the South to the North 
and extended the sphere of Frankish Christianity to the Vistula in the 
East and the Baltic Sea in the North. 122 It is understandable that as 
long as Charlemagne lived the Frankish Church retained the mo¬ 
nopoly of converting the pagans and that it was Charlemagne him¬ 
self who organized the missionary work. From a Bavarian source 


m BracWmann, AbendUindische KuUurbewegung, p. 204: “Sein (the Pope’s) Schweigen 
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written in 870 we learn that Charlemagne and his son Pippin assigned 
the triangle between the rivers Raab, Drau, and Danube to the bishop 
of Salzburg. 111 While Arno of Salzburg was still on his return trip 
from Rome where he had received the pallium (798), he received in¬ 
structions from Charlemagne to start his missionary work and from 
then on the latter proceeded smoothly until the time of Methodius. 114 

Under Charlemagne’s weaker successors the Papacy begins to em¬ 
phasize, ever more frequently and efficiently, the missionary claim 
which it had made shortly after the archbishopric of Salzburg was 
founded. This happened repeatedly at the time of the Scandinavian 
mission. 115 It happened again when the Bulgarians were converted to 
Christianity and when in the great clash between Roman and Frank¬ 
ish missionaries the former carried the day. 115 It was to happen again 
when Methodius appeared as papal delegate first in Pannonia and 
then in Moravia and was at loggerheads with the Bavarian clergy. 

We may now return to our original problems which, in the course 
of our discussion, have not only found an answer but have also be¬ 
come much more pointed. Why did the Pope support the mission of 
a Byzantine abbot in a region which, for more than seventy years, 
had been actively missionized by the Bavarian clergy under the high 
protection of the Eastern Frankish king? How can it be explained 
that the Bavarian clergy in alliance with its king dared to imprison 
the papal delegate and archbishop of a new missionary province? 
How could they, later, succeed in ousting the disciples of this mis¬ 
sionary from Moravian soil? By following up the papal policy towards 
the territorial churches from the pontificate of Nicholas I on, we have 
seen that their backing of Methodius lay in the general line of a long 
drawn fight against a dangerous alliance between the Frankish terri¬ 
torial clergies and their princes. Nicholas had announced his pro¬ 
gram in his fight against archbishop John of Ravenna. He had carried 
it further against King Lothar ii and the Lotharingian clergy in the 
case of Gunthar and Thietgaud: the open rebellion of the latter allied 
with their king (and for a while even with the Emperor) found its ex¬ 
pression in the great manifesto of 864. The violent language of this 

“* Conversio Bagoariorum el Carantanorum, ch. 6 , SS., XI, 9. On the date, see 

DUmmler, Ostfrhnkisches Reich, n, 376, note 1; W. Wattenbach, Deutschlands Geschichls- 
quellenim Miltelalter etc.,l,ed. 7, (Stuttgart and Berlin, 1904), 291. 

m Ibid., chs. 8-14„ pp. 9-14. The Conversio is a legal plea rather than an historical 
work (Wattenbach, Deutschlonds Geschichtsquellen, p. 291), but the opposition which 
Methodius found in Pannonia shows that the general thesis presented by the Conversio is 
correct. See also von Schubert, Die sogenonnten Slavenapostel, pp. IS sq. 

m Above p. 28S f., and Brackmann, AbendlSndische Kulturbewegung, 208 sq. 

“• Above p. 287. 
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invitation to disobedience towards the Pope must still have been 
ringing in the ears of the entire church when Methodius appeared in 
Pannonia and claimed for the Apostolic See a region into which the 
Bavarians prided themselves on having introduced Christianity. In 
the affairs of Rothad and Wulfhad Pope Nicholas had widened the 
theater of the conflict by attacking the same alliance on Western 
Frankish soil. The case of Wulfhad, however, had shown the terri¬ 
torial clergy fighting singlehandedly against a new alignment, their 
King allied to the Pope: on Western Frankish soil the Papacy was 
beginning to split the dangerous alliance between territorial clergy 
and King and to draw the King into its own camp. At the death of 
Nicholas i the specter of this dangerous alliance had once more 
shown its head, and during the major part of his pontificate Pope 
Hadrian n had continued the fight, as is evidenced by the affair of 
Hincmar of Laon. It was only when, in the last year of his life, Had¬ 
rian selected Charles the Bald as his candidate for Empire that he 
relinquished the struggle: with the senior partner of the territorial 
alliance drawn into his orbit and concerned with the problems of 
Empire, the opponent had become a quantile negligeable. 

Yet the alliance between king and territorial church and the re¬ 
sulting danger had not vanished. On Eastern Frankish soil it had 
been more firmly cemented than in the West and down to the last 
year of Nicholas’ pontificate the Papacy had not interfered effectively 
in territorial affairs. It had put its claims on missionizing the pagans 
on record during the Scandinavian mission of Hamburg and the 
Slavic mission of Salzburg, but had been unable to carry them into 
effect. In 866, however, Rome had expelled a Bavarian mission from 
Bulgaria and after 870 Rome through Methodius was trying to do the 
same in Pannonia. In the ninth century as before, Rome tries to 
establish a monopoly on missionary activity and to subject new 
fields of such activity to its influence by sending out its own mis¬ 
sionaries. 

From 870 to his death (885) Methodius had to fight against the 
Frankish clergy supported by the German king. Their attacks were 
essentially directed against what they considered Roman encroach¬ 
ment but, as the royal power was on the decline, this direction could 
not be admitted openly. The admitted targets of their attack, there¬ 
fore, were the Slavonic liturgy and the orthodoxy of Methodius. 
Even when Pope Stephen v (885-891) withdrew his protection from 
the late Methodius’s disciples in 885, his instructions for the delegates 
to Moravia show that the Holy See meant to retain its influence over 
the archbishopric. 127 
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Thus Methodius and the Slavonic liturgy lost out. If, however, the 
main thesis which was developed above is true, we should expect that, 
even after dropping Methodius personally, the Papacy continued to 
apply the principles which had prompted it to support the Slavonic 
Apostle during his lifetime. By examining, therefore, the further ec¬ 
clesiastical development of Moravia we may subject our argument to 
a crucial test of its correctness. We know nothing of the course of the 
papal delegation to Moravia in 885, but we do learn the events which 
followed it: the Swabian Wiching of Nitra, Methodius’ arch-enemy, 
was given a free hand in Moravia and expelled Methodius’ disci¬ 
ples. 128 This state of affairs lasted until 892, when Wiching went over 
to the Bavarian side and became chancellor of Svjatopluk’s oppo¬ 
nent, King Arnulf. m After the death of Svjatopluk (894) and a civil 
war between his sons, 180 a new papal delegation arrived; we do not 
know whether it was called by Moimir, son of Svjatopluk, or whether 
it came on papal initiative. We learn of this mission headed by an 
archbishop and two bishops from a letter addressed by the entire 
Bavarian clergy to Pope John ix in 900. ,sl According to this interest¬ 
ing document the Moravians are boasting that by bribery they had 
persuaded the Pope to send the bishops to Moravia which, as the 
Bavarians claim in their letter, belongs to the diocese of Passau. 
The delegation, the Bavarian bishops aver, in violation of all the 
canons, ordained an archbishop and three bishops for Moravia. They 
assert furthermore that they are acting also in the name of their 
king, Lewis the Child. Here we recognize, fifteen years after the 
death of 'Methodius, the same forces at work which had supported and 
attacked him during his life time. The Papacy is trying again to as¬ 
sert its claim on the Moravian mission against an alliance between 
the Bavarian clergy and its king and the latter are opposing Pope 
John ix just as they had opposed his predecessors. 

Neither the Popes nor the Bavarians were to reap the harvest of 
Methodius’ work in Moravia: in the first years of the tenth centujy 
the heathen Magyars swept over Pannonia and Moravia. Youthful 
Christianity perished under their onslaught. 

Harvard University 

U7 See the commonitorium, Epistolae vn, no. 33, p. 352 sq.; it is unquestionably genuine. 
I abstain from relying on Pope Stephen’s letter Quia U zelo (ibidem, pp. 354-358) as its 
authenticity is doubtful. “ Dtlmmler, Ostfrtinkischcs Reich, m, 256-258. 

“» Ibid., 362. “• Ibid., 390-392. 

1,1 Brackmann, Germania Pontijicia, i, pt. 1, p. 163 sq., no. 14.1 am using the edition 
of H. Bresslau, in Rislorische Aufsdtze Karl Zeumer . . . dargebrachl, Weimar, 1910, 
pp. 22-26. German translation of large extracts in Dttmmler, Oslfriinkisches Reich, nr, 
510-515. The importance of this document for the papal policy lias been emphasized by 
Laehr, G.,“Das Schreiben Stephans V.an Sventopulk von M&hren,”A leues ArchivfUr Ultere 
deulschcGeschichtskunde, xlvu (1928), 172. 



THE STATUS OF THE RUSSIAN CHURCH DURING 
THE FIRST HALF-CENTURY FOLLOWING 
VLADIMIR’S CONVERSION 

By GEORGE VERNADSKY 
i. THE PROBLEM AT LARGE 

Prince Vladimir of Kiev was baptized in a.d. 988, but it was not 
before fifty years later than the church of Kievan Russia assumed any 
definite shape. The first metropolitan of Russia, Theopemptus, a 
Greek by origin, was ordained by the Patriarch of Constantinople in 
1037, and it was in the same year that Prince Yaroslav, Vladimir’s 
son, started building the cathedral of St Sophia at Kiev. 1 There are 
discrepancies in the lists of the primates of the Russian church prior 
to Theopemptus’s appointment. In some manuscripts Michael is 
mentioned as the first Russian “metropolitan,” and Leon as the 
second, while other manuscripts omit the name of Michael and start 
with Leon. Leon’s successor was John, who officiated at the discovery 
of the relics of SS Boris and Gleb in 1026. His title was that of arch¬ 
bishop, not of metropolitan. 2 There is no contemporary information 
about the location of the see of the primate. The Nikon Chronicle, 
compiled in the sixteenth century, states that prior to 1037 Perey- 
aslavl and not Kiev was the metropolis. 3 As we shall see later on, this 
statement is subject to reservations. 

In general terms, the source evidence for the history of the Russian 
church from 988 to 1037 is both scarce and confused. No less contra¬ 
dictory is the information concerning the time and place of Vladimir’s 
baptism. While the author of the Eulogy, the monk Jacob, locates the 
event in Kiev and dates it three years before Vladimir’s Crimean 
campaign, 4 the so-called Korsun (Kherson) legend connects Vladi¬ 
mir’s conversion with the capture of Kherson, 989. 6 Another im¬ 
portant indication of some irregularity in the status of the early 
Russian church is the fact that the Byzantine authorities for more 
than two centuries following Vladimir’s death refused to allow his 

1 On St. Sophia of Kiev see S. H. Cross and K. J. Conant, “The Earliest Mediaeval 
Churches of Kiev,” Speculum , xi (1936), pp. 490 ff. (hereafter quoted as Cross). 

• E. Golubinski, hlorija russkoi ctrkn, i, 1 (2d ed., Moscow, 1901), p. 267 (hereafter 
quoted as Golubinski). 

1 Polnat Sobranie Russkich Lelopisti, ix (Nikon Chronicle, hereafter quoted as Nikon), 
p. 116. 4 Golubinski, p. 245. 

• P.S.R.L. , i, 1 (2d ed.), col. 109 ff. (Laurentian version, hereafter quoted as Laur.); 
P.S.R.L., ii, 1 (3d ed.), col. 95 ff. (Hypatian version, subsequently quoted as Hyp.); on 
the Korsun legend see A. A. Shakhmatov, Razyskanija (St. Petersburg, 1908), Ch. v. 
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canonization. In fact, it was only during the Mongol period, when 
the dependence of the Russian church on Constantinople became 
less marked, that Vladimir came to be celebrated as a Saint in Russia 
(since 1263).* On the other hand, two of Vladimir’s sons, Boris and 
Gleb, were canonized as early as 1026. 7 

In view of these considerations there is no doubt that we are con¬ 
fronted with a very involved problem indeed. In 1913 a solution of it 
was offered by M. D. Priselkov in his book Studies on the ecclesiastical 
and political history of Kievan Russia.” 9 According to his theory 
Vladimir, being unable to come to terms with the Byzantine authori¬ 
ties, addressed himself to Bulgaria. Thus, in Priselkov’s opinion, the 
Russian church was, until 1037, under the authority of the Arch¬ 
bishop of Okhrida. The theory seems, at first glance, very ingenious, 
and its author has exhibited considerable skill in his attempt to prove 
it. I must confess that for a number of years I have been ready to 
accept Priselkov’s views and even followed some of his suggestions in 
my Political and Diplomatic History of Russia* Now, however, after 
giving more attention to the problem I am obliged to reject Prisel¬ 
kov’s thesis. 10 It has been built entirely on the basis of indirect 
arguments. Indeed, Priselkov has not been able to produce any direct 
evidence for his Bulgarian theory. There is no mention of the de¬ 
pendence of the Russian church on the Archbishop of Okhrida in any 
of the sources — either Russian or Bulgarian. 11 It is obvious that we 
have to approach the problem of the original status of the Russian 
church from a different point of view than Priselkov did. 

II. THE FIRST CONVERSION OF THE RUS AND THE CREATION 
OF THE BISHOPRIC OF TMUTOROKAN 

While our sources disagree as to who the first primate of the Rus¬ 
sian church was and how the church itself was organized, there is, 
on the other hand, a firm tradition connecting Russia’s conversion to 
Christianity with the missionary activities of the Patriarch Photius. 1 * 

Photius himself states, in his epistle of 867, not only that the Rus 
has recently been converted by him to Christianity, but likewise that 

1 Golubinski, p. 185. 

T M. D. Priselkov, Oierki fio cerkovno-politiieskoi istorii Kievskoi Ruti (St Petersburg, 
1913), p. 72 (hereafter quoted as Priselkov). 

• Priselkov, as cited in Note 7. 

• See my Political and Diplomatic Bistory of Russia (Boston, 1936), p. 48. 

10 1 should like to make it clear that, in spite of the fact that Priselkov’s main thesis is, 
in my opinion, untenable, his book is very stimulating and some parts of it which treat 
collateral topics remain valid. “ Cf. Cross, p. 486. 

“ See Makari, Istorija russkoj cerkvi, I (3d ed., St. Petersburg, 1889), p. 32 f.; Golubin- 
ski, p. 278. 
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a bishop was sent to them whom they willingly accepted. 1 * This first 
conversion of the Russians has to be connected with their attack on 
Constantinople in 860. 14 It is highly probable that their residence at 
that time was in the eastern part of Crimea and on the Kuban 
delta. 14 The “Russian island” described by Ibn Rusta 1 * may be iden¬ 
tified as Tmutorokan, and it is there that the headquarters of the 
Russian Khagan must have been. The Tmutorokan Rus did as much 
harm to the Khazars as to the Byzantines, and therefore any move the 
Byzantine authorities planned with regard to the Rus must have been 
made in agreement with the Khazars. Thus, the mission of Constan¬ 
tine the Philosopher (St Cyrill, the Apostle of the Slavs) to the 
Khazars (860-861) must be approached simultaneously with the 
Rus problem. To attempt to convert their enemies to Christianity in 
order to pacify them was one of the traditional methods of Byzantine 
diplomacy. This method was apparently suggested by Patriarch 
Photius with regard to the Rus after their attack to Constantinople, 
and the Khazar mission was but a preliminary step towards the con¬ 
version of the Rus. v While Constantine did not actually visit the 
Russian headquarters, Tmutorokan, his interest in the Rus is shown 
by his study of the “Russian characters” during his stay in Crimea. 18 

The Russians (Rus) must have been converted not long after 
Constantine’s return from Khazaria. As we have seen, Photius men¬ 
tioned the existence of a Russia bishopric in 867. He did not men¬ 
tion where the see of this bishop was located, but in view of the 
previous considerations we may accept Golubinski’s suggestion that 
it was in Tmutorokan. 19 The decision to create the bishopric of Tmuto¬ 
rokan must have been taken in Constantinople on the ground of Con¬ 
stantine’s report about his Khazarian mission. It was decided to 
include both the Khazarian bishoprics and the bishopric of Tmu- 

11 Migne, Pair. Or., CII, c.736f. Cl. Les Regestes des Actesdu Palriarcal de Constantinople, 
V.' ■ r.>.., :: • iflV" : w> 'V if' 

■ ««-«■ --i (>■ ” in Bysontion (hereafter cited 

as "Eparchy of Gothia”). 

11 The problem of the Azov-Black Sea Rus is very involved. See V. A. Moshin, “Naialo 
Rusi," Byzantinoslavica, hi (1931), pp. 293 ff. I am treating this problem in connection with 
its whole background in my History of Russia from the Ancient Times down to 1801, vol. i 
(in preparation). 

“ I 4 *- «• I> 'BP! Cr-pr {,;! vr-. r H e -,f '! c \r.ihic ‘ez*' 

!!-i s.rtt i i l 3 Ma<.i::-r> !v I/.n.v ".isai .cm i ii , -<!ih Ib'O ,, ,’i 1 

17 See my “Eparchy of Gothia.” 

11 The controversial nature of the topic is well recognized, but in my opinion, “the Rus- 
s:a-. rham-‘r-” r^t ir > <,i„. h..-.-v «Cum *=:!■ :W Ru* ... fv:l.- 

“ Golubinski, p. 47. 
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torokan to the Eparchy of Gothia. 10 We thus have two parallel facts: 
(1) The creation of the bishopric of Tmutorokan in or some time after 
862, apparently for the Rus; and (2) the appointment by Photius of a 
bishop to the Rus some time before 867. If we put these two facts 
together, we are forced to the conclusion that the first Russian 
bishopric was that of Tmutorokan and that it was founded between 
862 and 867, that is, more than one hundred and twenty years be¬ 
fore Vladimir’s conversion. 

In his Life of Basil I the emperor Constantine Porphyrogenitus 
attributes the conversion of the Rus not to Patriarch Photius, but 
to his successor, Ignatius. 11 In view of Photius’s own statement, Con¬ 
stantine’s information cannot be accepted without reservations. It 
may be modified and interpreted in the sense that after Photius’s dis¬ 
missal Ignatius replaced the first Rus bishop appointed by Photius 
by an appointee of his own to whom he granted the rank of arch¬ 
bishop. 

There is no mention of Tmutorokan in Notitia Gelzer II (901-907), 
but the omission might have been accidental, since we find the name 
in another list of bishoprics of Leo the Wise’s time, the so-called 
Diatyposis :The archbishop of Tmutorokan is likewise mentioned in 
Notitia Gelzer III (969-976); 6 Marp&x«>' Zuxlas. 24 We see that, 
while originally the bishopric of Tmutorokan had been included into 
the Eparchy of Gothia, by the time of John Tzimisces Tmutorokan, 
together with Kherson and Bosporus, was considered within the 
boundaries of the Eparchy of Zichia. 

III. VLADIMIR’S CAMPAIGN AGAINST KHERSON, A.D. 989, VIEWED 
FROM TMUTOROKAN 

Vladimir’s conversion may be best approached here as an episode 
in the involved history of Russo-Byzantine relations. In September, 
987, the powerful Byzantine magnate, Bardas Phocas, started a re¬ 
bellion against the emperor Basil ii. The latter, looking for help, 
sent envoys to Prince Vladimir. They arrived to Kiev in January or 
February, 988/“ It is plain that Vladimir had already manifested his 
interest in Christianity some time before that date. Therefore Basil’s 

10 See my “Eparchy of Gothia.” 

» T: r,' Ifclii- y M2 f Cf O..U.! ■ „ki ;■ M f 

II <icl/cr "T- iceLie i:-s»lu- iff.'.yc. ■! ic , «. ,7 e:. , ;n , i:V:eilf ;<■: N. :i ..sc I ,.!■*(> 
patuuir .1*4 il'r » in K h l ti.r.n:,.nrn .1 i.unntr c»r U'u, . hi 1901 

575 (hereailer cued as Gelzer;. 54 Gelzer, p. 5/2. 

“ For the chronology of events see G. Ostrogorsky, “Vladimir Svjatoi i Vizantija,” 
Vladimirski Sbornik (Belgrad, 1938) pp. 32 ff. (hereafter cited as Ostrogorsky); Priselkov, 
pp. 24 ff. 
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emissaries were to discuss the affairs of both church and state; a 
bi sho p was among the members of the Byzantine embassy, In a sense, 
it was a repetition of Constantine’s mission to the Khazars of over 
six-score years earlier. 

On this occasion the Byzantine mission met with more success. 
Some time before March 1, 988 Vladimir was baptized, accepting 
the name of the Emperor, Basil, as had been the case with Khan 
Boris of Bulgaria, who had been christened Michael after the then 
reigning emperor. Simultaneously Vladimir agreed to send six thou¬ 
sand Varangian troops to assist the Emperor Basil in the latter’s 
struggle with the rebellious general. On his part, Vladimir asked the 
hand of Princess Anna, the emperor’s sister. He likewise must have 
insisted that the new Russian church be organized as an autonomous, 
if not autocephalous unit. He was not ready to proceed with the 
baptism of his nation at large before his demands were accepted. 
The emperor’s envoys must have assured Vladimir that his wishes 
would be fulfilled, but naturally they could not promise anything 
definite before their return to Constantinople and the approval of 
their report by the emperor. 

The Varangian troops sent by Vladimir to Byzantium proved 
very useful, and contributed much to Phocas’ defeat in the summer 

988, as well as to his final defeat on April 13, 989. While Vladimir had 
loyally fulfilled his obligations towards the emperor, the latter did not 
seem to hurry Up with the fulfilment of his own towards Vladimir. 
Princess Anna still lingered in Constantinople, and no bishop was 
sent to Kiev to organize the new eparchy. Vladimir suspected de¬ 
liberate procrastination on the part of the Byzantines, and resolved to 
take the law into his own hands. He thus decided to apply military 
pressure for the achievement of his objectives, and in the spring of 

989, set forth for the Crimea, where he besieged the Byzantine for¬ 
tress of Kherson (Korsun). By July, 989, Kherson had surrendered. 

How can we best explain Vladimir’s decision to strike at the Cri¬ 
mea? It is obvious that Kherson was the most vulnerable Byzantine 
city, in fact the only one within Vladimir’s easy reach. Moreover, 
Vladimir’s father, Svyatoslav, until his defeat by John Tzimiskes 
controlled both the Crimea and Tmutorokan,** so that Vladimir was 
now claiming only what his father Svyatoslav had lost. But, in addi¬ 
tion to these considerations of political nature, we must also examine 
the ecclesiastical aspects of Vladimir’s move. From this point of 
view, there could be no better objective for Vladimir than the Crimea. 
By conquering the Crimea, Vladimir could hope to obtain control 

" See A. A. Vasiliev, The Goths in the Crimea (Cambridge, Mass., 19J6), p. 130 f. 
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over several archepiscopal sees: Kherson, Doras, Phullae, Sugdaia 
and Bosporus. 27 Any of the archbishops of these cities could be then 
induced to help to start a Russian hierarchy in Kiev, or at least Vladi¬ 
mir could reasonably hope they would. 

And then, last but not the least, there was the bishopric of Tmu- 
torokan across the Straits of Kerch. As we have already mentioned 
(above, Section II), Tmutorokan had been controlled by the Rus 
since at least the ninth century. It is not known, however, whether 
this particular group of the Rus recognized the authority of the 
Prince of Kiev in the times of Oleg and Igor. On the other hand, 
there is no doubt that Vladimir’s father Svyatoslav succeeded in es¬ 
tablishing his control over Tmutorokan after his Khazarian cam¬ 
paign of 965. What was the attitude of the Rus in Tmutorokan 
towards Kiev after Svyatoslav’s death in 972, we again do not know. 

Vladimir might have received the allegiance of Tmutorokan some¬ 
time between 978 and 988. If not, he must have looked forward to 
receiving it when he started his Crimean campaign in 989. And even 
if he had the allegiance of the Tmutorokan Rus by that time, he must 
have been glad, by conquering the Crimea, to fill the gap between 
his Kievan and his Tmutorokan dominions. No less important a task 
for Vladimir was that of obtaining the cooperation of the archbishop 
of Tmutorokan. 

It seems probable that, before setting forth for Crimea, Vladimir 
might have tried to get in touch — through messengers — with the 
archbishop of Tmutorokan as well as with the archbishops and the 
clergy of those Crimean cities where the population was — at least 
partly — either Russian or Alanic — that is, Bosporus (Kerch), 
Sugdaia and Phullae. The clergy of these cities must have received 
the news of Vladimir’s baptism (988) with joy and sympathy. Some 
of the clergymen would no doubt prefer Vladimir’s rule to that of 
Byzantium, and at least one of them, Anastas, who was in Kherson 
at the time of the siege, rendered valuable services to Vladimir by 
conveying to the latter secret information concerning the location of 
the city aqueduct. Upon receiving this information Vladimir ordered 
the pipes to be cut, after which the city was compelled to surrender 
because of the lack of water. 58 

Anastas is called Korsunjanin, the Khersonian, in Russian chron¬ 
icles. We must not interpret this epithet in the sense that he was a 
native of the city of Kherson. The whole country of Crimea was 

17 For the list of Crimean bishoprics at various periods see Hieroclis Synecdemus el 
Notitiae Graecae Episcopatuum, ed. Parthey (Berlin, 1866), and Gelzer. Cf. my "Eparchy 
of Gothia.” “ Laur., col. 109; Hyp., col. 95 f. 
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called by the name of Kherson ( Korsunskaja strana ) in the Russo- 
Byzantine treaty of 944, M and it is even possible that the name 
covered the other side of the Straits of Kerch, that is, Tmutorokan as 
well. Thus, Korsunjanin, means a native of Crimea at large. Had 
Anastas been a native of the city of Kherson, his “fifth column” 
activities during the siege would be hardly conceivable. He probably 
was a native of the eastern part of Crimea, possibly a Russian or an 
Alan by birth. Anastas was certainly not the only one among the 
Crimean clergy who was ready to follow Vladimir’s lead, and it was 
just this support on the part of the clergy which made it easier to 
Vladimir to state his terms to Byzantium. 

After the capture of Kherson by Vladimir, the Emperor Basil had 
finally to agree to marry his sister Anna to the Prince of Kiev, and so 
she came to Kherson, where the wedding was celebrated. Vladimir 
then returned the city to the Emperor as vino, i.e., the bridegroom’s 
gift.* 0 While the Primary Chronicle mentions the emperor’s consent 
to Anna’s marriage, nothing is said about his attitude towards the 
Russian church hierarchy. On the other hand, there cannot be any 
doubt that this point played an important role in the Russo-Byzan- 
tine negotiations which followed the capture of Kherson by Vladimir. 
According to the information of the Nikon Chronicle, the Pope’s 
envoys visited Vladimir in Kherson (989). 31 Having in mind the vacil¬ 
lation of Khan Boris of Bulgaria between Rome and Constantinople 
more than a century before Vladimir’s conversion, we may conclude 
that Vladimir likewise used the negotiations with the Pope as an¬ 
other move in his game. 

Meanwhile — and this point is very significant — Vladimir under¬ 
took a voyage from Kherson to the eastern Crimea. His bride, the 
Princess Anna, accompanied him. Russian chronicles do not men¬ 
tion this episode, but the Life of St. Stephen of Sugdaia has preserved 
an interesting bit of information in this respect. I have in mind here 
the story of Anna’s prayer to St Stephen during her illness, while 
travelling, and her miraculous healing. This story is appended to the 
Life of St. Stephen as one of the posthumous miracles wrought by 
him. What is valuable for our purpose is the geographic background 
of the story. “The Tsaritsa Anna, on her way from Kherson to 
Kerch, fall dangerously ill at the Black Water.” 3 * The Black Water 
is obviously the river Karasu in northeastern part of the Crimea. 
The city of Phullae was situated in this locality. Thus we may think 
that Anna travelled to Kerch by the inland route north of the 
” f^ ur ’ col ^°; Hyp . col. 40. *• Laur., col. 116; Hyp., col. 101. 
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Crimean mountains, and that she visited or was about to visit Phul- 
lae when she fell ill. After her recovery she continued her travels and 
probably joined Vladimir at Kerch. 

It seems highly probable that, after reaching Kerch, Vladimir 
made a trip to Tmutorokan across the Straits. He hardly could afford 
missing the visit to Tmutorokan because of its simultaneous ecclesi¬ 
astical and its political importance. In view of the fact that Vladimir 
had come to Kerch via Phullae, we may think that he had ample 
opportunity to confer with the archbishops of both Phullae and 
Bosporus (Kerch), and since Sugdaia was not so far from either Phul¬ 
lae of Kerch, he probably saw the archbishop of Sugdaia also. The 
presence of Anna, his bride and a Porphyrogenete princess, must 
have greatly enhanced his prestige with the bishops and the clergy 
of the cities he visited. Vladimir must have been especially eager to 
confer with the head of the original Russian eparchy, that of Tmuto¬ 
rokan. We may even think that it was there and then that he asked 
the archbishop of Tmutorokan to cooperate with him in building up 
the Russian church at large. 

From the political angle, Tmutorokan was (at least, in my opinion) 
the capital of the first Russian Khaganate (cf. Section II, above). 
We know that upon his return to Kiev Vladimir assumed the title 
of Khagan, 33 and it was only by controlling Tmutorokan that he 
might have acquired it. 

Vladimir returned to Kiev in the spring or the early summer of the 
following year (990). He brought with him not only his Porphyro¬ 
genete bride but also a number of bishops and priests. It seems 
obvious that, before leaving the Crimea, Vladimir must have achieved 
some kind of at least temporary agreement with Byzantium in regard 
to the legal status of the Russian church. The exact terms of the 
agreement are unknown, but it seems highly probable that the new 
Russian church was put under the authority of the archbishop of 
Tmutorokan. In fact, this is the only way to interpret the persistent 
tradition that the Russian church was founded by the Patriarch 
Photius. Moreover, the further history of the Eparchy of Tmutorokan 
cannot be sufficiently explained without our conjecture. 

While Tmutorokan had been originally listed among the bishoprics 
of the Eparchy of Gothia (862) and later on (971-976) transferred to 
the Eparchy of Zichia (see above Section II), still later on it became 
one of the eparchies of the Russian church. Nicholas, Bishop of 
Tmutorokan, is mentioned in Russian sources with reference to the 

" Vladimir is referred to as Khagan by Hilarion in the latter’s Eulogy. See Pamjalniki 
drtvtte-rusfkoi cerkovno-uNlelnoi literalury, ed. A. Ponomarev, i (St. Petersburg, 1894), 70. 
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time of the priorate of Nikon in the Monastery of the Caves, the 
Pecherskaya Lavra in Kiev (1078-1088) . M Now the only moment 
when the Bishopric of Tmutorokan could have been separated from 
the Eparchy of Zichia and included into the body of the Russian 
church was the time of Vladimir’s Crimean campaign. On the other 
hand, we have to take into consideration that, until the middle of the 
eleventh century, the position of Tmutorokan in the Russian church 
was a peculiar one. Before the appointment of Metropolitan Theop- 
emptus to Kiev (1037) there is no mention of a separate Eparchy of 
Tmutorokan in Russian sources. In my opinion, only one answer to 
the riddle is possible: no separate Eparchy of Tmutorokan was and 
could be mentioned until 1037 because before this date the arch¬ 
bishop of Tmutorokan was the primate of the Russian church at 
large. In a sense, the area of the Eparchy of Tmutorokan covered at 
that time all of Russia. 

IV. THE RUSSIAN CHURCH UNDER VLADIMIR 

Upon returning to Kiev (990) Vladimir ordered the wholesale 
baptism of his people. Recently, G. Ostrogorsky has suggested that 
there is no reason to think that Vladimir’s personal conversion (a.d. 
988) was not immediately followed by a general baptism of the Rus¬ 
sian populace. 36 Therefore Ostrogorsky does not accept the story of 
the Primary Chronicle, according to which it was only after Vladi¬ 
mir’s return from Crimea that the general conversion of the Kievans 
took place. Ostrogorsky’s argumentation does not seem convincing 
to me. Until Vladimir’s return there not only was no organized 
church hierarchy in Kiev, but there were not enough priests there to 
handle a general drive towards Christianity. It had been precisely 
because of this circumstance that Vladimir undertook his campaign 
— which in a sense was a pilgrimage — to the Crimea. 

According to the Chronicle Vladimir was accompanied by Anastas 
and a number of “Kherson priests” (popy Korsunskija). 3t Another 
“Kherson man” was Joakim, appointed bishop of Novgorod in 992. 37 
As we have already said (Section III), the term Korsunjanin should 
not be interpreted as the native of the city of Kherson, but in a 
broader sense, as a native of Crimea at large (possibly even including 
Tmutorokan). It seems that Anastas played the most important role 
in the initial stages of the organization of the Russian church under 

64 Cf- V. A. Moshin, “Nikolai, Episkop Tmutorokanski,” Seminarium Kondakovianum, 
v (1923), 49 (Moshin’s general conclusions are not acceptable from my point of view). 

“ Ostrogorsky, p. 39, note 1. 

" Laur., cols. 117-118; Hyp., cols. 101-102. ” 
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Vladimir. Unfortunately, information concerning him is confuse 
Some chronicles call him a priest (ierei). Priselkov thinks that he wi 
a bishop.* 8 

According to the Primary Chronicle, when Vladimir built the fir 
cathedral in Kiev — the so-called Church of the Tithe (Desyati 
naya) he appointed Anastas to conduct services in it and to manaj 
the funds of the church.* 9 Priselkov suggests that Anastas must ha’ 
been appointed bishop of Kiev. 40 However, since there is no menti( 
in the sources of a Kievan see until the coming of the Metropolis 
Theopemptus (1037), Priselkov’s theory about it does not seem vali 
It is much more likely that, while Anastas was put in charge of tl 
cathedral, he was not bishop of Kiev but simply the rector (arc 
priest) of the cathedral. There probably was no bishop of Kiev at a 
at that time. We may think that it was the archbishop of Tmutoroki 
who officiated in the cathedral at Kie'v when he used to visit the Ru 
sian capital. Leon who, according to the List of the Bishops of No 
gorod 41 was the first “metropolitan” of Russia and came to Kiev 
991, was apparently the first archbishop of Tmutorokan to come 
Kiev. His see must still have been canonically at Tmutorokan. Ini 
dentally, it should be noted that the Church of the Tithe at Kie 
built during Leon’s tenure of office, is from an architectural point 
view related to the great domed basilicas of the Caucasus. 49 Tmutor 
kan might be considered the natural link in transmitting Caucasii 
architectural influences to Kiev. 

The see of the archbishop John who is mentioned in the sourc 
between 1008 and 1024 and whom Priselkov identifies (wrongly, 
my opinion) as the archbishop of Okhrida, Bulgaria, must likewi 
have been canonically in Tmutorokan. John seems to have visit 
Kiev quite frequently; he hardly stayed there permanently, howevi 
Having in mind the information given in the Nikon Chronicle (s 
above, Section II), we may think that John spent most of his tin 
in Pereyaslavl. This latter city was situated on the southern frin 
of “Kievan Russia” and was better fitted than Kiev to serve as tl 
starting point for a traveller bound from Kievan Russia to the Si 
of Azov. The city of Pereyaslavl was consequently more conveniei 
for a residence of a church prelate who had to travel periodical 
between Kiev and Tmutorokan. Thus, while the Pereyaslavl see w 
at that time not yet legally created, the city might have been grad 
ally becoming the actual residence of the Archbishop. It is in son 

" Priselkov, pp. 52 f. " Laur., cols. 121-122; Hyp., col. 106. 

» Priselkov, p. 54. 41 P.S.R.L., m, 179 (Appendix to 2d Novgorodian chronic) 

• Cross, p. 488. 
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•uch sense that we may interpret the statement of the Nikon Chron¬ 
icle. 

While the archbishop of Tmutorokan was the primate of the Rus¬ 
sian church, sees for several suffragan bishops were created in Russia 
during Vladimir’s reign. The first of them was the bishopric of Nov¬ 
gorod, established in 992. In addition to the bishopric of Novgorod 
Golubinski refers to Vladimir’s reign the creation of the following 
Russian bishoprics: Chernigov, Vladimir (in Volyn), Polotsk, Turov 
Belgorod, and Rostov. 48 Priselkov accepts only one of this list, viz. 
Belgorod, and as we have already mentioned, he adds Kiev. 44 

There is no evidence for suggesting the existence of an eparchy oi 
Kiev prior to 1037. In the same time it is probable that more thar 
two sees for suffragan bishops (the two being those of Novgorod anc 
of Belgorod) were created at the beginning of Vladimir’s reign. We 
may think of both Turov and Vladimir-Volynsk in this connection 
In any case, it was essential for Vladimir to have no less than three 
suffragan bishops in Russia in case his objective was to build up a full- 
fledged national church. According to the canon law of the church 
a council of three bishops is required for ordaining a new bishop. 41 
Thus, in case of the death of one of the Russian bishops, the arch¬ 
bishop of Tmutorokan, assisted by two or three remaining bishops, 
could always ordain a new bishop for the vacant see. 

To sum up the course of the preceding argument, there is good 
reason to believe that until 1037 the Russian church was organized 
not as one of the metropolitan dioceses of the Byzantine Patriarchate 
but as an autonomous unit under the authority of an archbishop, the 
primate of Tmutorokan. The position of an archbishop in the Byzan 
tine church hierarchy was a peculiar one, and in some cases differec 
substantially from that of the metropolitan. According to the Byzan 
tine system, an archbishop was not dependent on the metropolitan 
of the diocese. 48 Generally speaking, there were two classes of arch¬ 
bishops in the Byzantine hierarchy. The majority of them were sub¬ 
ordinated directly to the patriarch. The position of each of them was 
thus equal to the position of a metropolitan. There was, however, i 
number of archbishops who enjoyed even wider authority, being 
recognized as autocephalous. The authority of an autocephalous arch¬ 
bishop was practically equal to that of the patriarch. Such were th< 
archbishop of Cyprus and, for some time, the archbishop of Bui 
garia. The position of an autocephalous archbishop was much highei 
than that of a metropolitan, since the latter was subordinated to th< 

“ Golubinski, p. 952. « Priselkov, p. 50. 

“ Ibid 44 Golubinski, pp. 264-265. 
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patriarch. According to Golubinski, it is to this upper class of ard 
bishops that the primates of the Russian church must have belonge 
prior to 1037. 47 

As we have seen (Section II), the Bishop of Tmutorokan had n 
ceived the rank of archbishop since the time of Basil I. Consequentl 
he was subordinated, not to any of the metropolitans, but direct! 
to the patriarch. We may think that, as a result of Vladimir’s can 
paign, the archbishop of Tmutorokan assumed the position of a 
autocephalous prelate even if his new authority was not formal! 
recognized by the Patriarch. Tacit recognition of the fact must hat 
been, in any case, wrung from the Byzantine authorities by Vladimi 
It is in this way that the origins of the autocephalous status of tl 
Russian church under Vladimir, which Golubinski admits, may 1 
best understood. 

While recognizing the authority of the Archbishop of Tmutorokai 
Vladimir himself played a very active role in shaping the life and tl 
organization of the church. Vladimir’s Church Statute is a high! 
illuminating document in respect both to the status of the Russia 
church in his reign and to his personal attitude towards the churc! 
The Statute was first issued in 996, on the occasion of the completic 
of the cathedral church in Kiev; it was revised by Vladimir son 
time between a.d. 1007 and 1011. 48 Because of its practical important 
for the life of the church, it became subject, after Vladimir’s deat 
to numerous changes and additions, both semi-official and unofficis 
so that even the oldest existent manuscript copy of it, dating fro 
the close of the thirteenth century, gives no adequate idea of tl 
original wording of the document. On the other hand, the essence 
the main items of the original must have been preserved in later copi 
under the layer of posterior changes. Approaching the Statute fro 
this point of view we may think that its version of a.d. 1011 covert 
the following items: (1) Invocation, (2) Declaration of conversio: 
(3) Granting of the tithe for the sustenance of the church, (4) In 
munity of the church courts. 

Of these four sections the first three must have been already pre 
ent in the first version of the Statute of 996. As to Section 4, it wi 
probably added at the time of the revision of the Statute betwe< 
1007 and 1011. 

4T Golubinski, p. 264. 

48 The best edition of Vladimir’s Church Statute is that by V. Beneshevich, Pamjatm 
drcme-russkogo kanonilcskogo pram, n, 1 (Petrograd, 1920) (being Vol. xxxvt of t 
Russkaja Istoriieskaja Eiblioleka). For the history and criticism of the text see S. V. JuSkt 
Us lav kn. Vladimira (Novouzensk, 1926); Cf. my review of this study in Zeitschrift J 
Slavische Philologie, vn (1930), pp. 263-270. 
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We now offer the English translation of the four sections of the 
Statute, as their content has been preserved in the thirteenth century 
manuscript: 4 * 

[1] In the name of the Father, and the Son, and the Holy Ghost, 

12] I, Prince Basil, called Vladimir, son of Svyatoslav, grandson of 
Igor and of the blessed Princess Olga, have received holy baptism from 
the Greek emperor and from Photius the Patriarch of Constantinople. 
I have received at Kiev the first metropolitan, Leon, 40 who christened the 
whole Russian land by holy baptism. 

[3] Then, after the passing of many years, I have built the Church of 
the Tithe in the name of the Holy Mother of God and granted it a tithe 
from over all Russia, [to be paid] from the Princely treasury to the 
Cathedral. From the (revenues] of the Princely courts, the tenth squirrel; 
from the [revenues] of commerce, the [proceedings] of each tenth week; 
and from the landed estates [the tithe of the offspring] of each flock and 
[the tithe of the yield] from each crop, each summer [to be given] to the 
Miraculous Savior and his miraculous Mother. 

[4] Then, having opened the Greek Nomocanon, we found in it that 
neither to the prince, nor to his boyars, nor to his judges is it proper to 
interfere with these [church] courts and lawsuits. And I, having consulted 
my princess Anna and my children, granted [the administration of] these 
courts to the metropolitan and to all the bishoprics throughout the Rus¬ 
sian land. 

It is obvious that the text of Section 2 as it stands in our copy is 
a mutilated one. First, the name of the Greek emperor is lacking. 
Second, Leon is called metropolitan when his rank must have been 
that of archbishop. Third, in some of the manuscripts the name, 
Michael is read instead of that of Leon. The confusion about the 
names could not be accidental and needs elucidation. Since each of 
the manuscripts mentions but one of the two names we may think 
that both of these names must have been mentioned in the original 
copy. The name Leon was apparently that of the archbishop. As to 
the name Michael, it obviously must refer to the Greek emperor 
whose name disappears in the later copies. It was, indeed, in the 
reign of Michael that the first conversion of the Rus took place. Some 
copyist must have omitted the name of the emperor and then, after 
noticing his mistake, added it on the margin. Then the next copyist 
might have attributed it to the archbishop instead of to the emperor. 
Subsequent copyists apparently decided that two names for one 

" A Kormlaja of the end of the thirteenth century, formerly in Moscow Synodal Li- 
brary, No, 132, ff. 268-630; ed. BeneSevid, pp. 12 and 14. There is no division on sections 
in the original manuscript; 1 follow BeneSeviC’s division. Cf. also Golubinski, op. cit., I, 
616-627, H Michael is read in some manuscripts instead of Leon. 
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archbishop was too much, and therefore some of them deleted 
“Michael,” leaving only “Leon,” or vice versa. . 

Most students of Russian church history have been puzzled by the 
seeming incongruity of the connection, in Section 2, between Vladi¬ 
mir’s baptism and the name of the Patriarch Photius, since the latter 
died before Vladimir was bom. However, even as the text of Section 2 
now stands it might be valid, if we do not understand the statement 
too literally. It is not said in it that Photius personally baptized 
Vladimir. What is obviously meant is that Vladimir’s brand of 
Christianity, if I may be allowed to use this expression, came from 
Photius. And such a statement is certainly true from the historical 
point of view, if we admit that the Russian church was, in Vladimir’s 
time, under the authority of the archbishop of Tmutorokan. Was it 
not Photius who founded the bishopric of Tmutorokan, the first 
bishopric of the Rus ? 

Moreover we may think that, in the original text of Section 2, the 
historical background of Russian Christianity and the new organiza¬ 
tion of the Russian church by Vladimir were clearer distinguished 
than is the case in our mutilated copy. We must take into considera¬ 
tion the opening sentence in Section 3: “then, after the passing of 
many years,” etc. This sentence, as it now stands, seems rather awk¬ 
ward, because Vladimir started building the church of the Tithe 
immediately after his return from Kherson. Only five years passed 
between the visit of Archbishop Leon to Kiev (ca 991) and the 
completion of the church (996). Five is certainly not “many.” Thus 
we may think that the sentence was misplaced by later copyists in 
their attempt to rearrange Section 2 so as to remove the confusion of 
the two names of the archbishop. The change of the title archbishop 
to that of metropolitan belongs probably to the same work of the 
later correctors. 

It is plain that the sentence in question must have belonged origi¬ 
nally to Section 2 and not to Section 3; its place obviously is between 
the sentence on Photius and the sentence on Leon. And, indeed, many 
years passed between the conversion of the Rus by Photius and the 
baptism of all of the Russians by Leon. Thus, in the original reading 
of Section 2, the distinction between the time of Photius and that of 
Vladimir must have been quite distinct. 

We likewise may in this connection question the validity of the 
word “first” (Leon, the first metropolitan). Either it is a later inter¬ 
polation or its location in our copy does not correspond to the original. 
Since the Statute was originally issued during Leon's tenure of office, 
Vladimir would hardly have qualified Leon as the first archbishop; he 
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he was simply the archbishop for Vladimir at that time. The qualifi¬ 
cation of Leon as chronologically the first Russian prelate might be¬ 
long to a later writer rather than to a contemporary. Some church 
official who looked several generations back might have used the 
term first in this case, but not Vladimir. We also may think that the 
word “first” referred in the original, not to Leon’s activities, but to 
Photius’ baptism of the Rus, which historically was the first baptism 
of Russia. 

On the ground of the above considerations the original text of 
Section 2 may now be tentatively reconstructed, as follows: 


Ce aai KHflab Biichjihm HapmiaeMbi BojioflHMipi, cum, CBsTocjiaBjn,, BHy k 
llropen n 6jia?neHHbin khhthkh Onru, Bi.cnpunjn» ecMb cbbtoc KpeuteHue. |A 
.■■■ii'.i-o icv'iwiihc 1 o’ - * Vi'xaina ■-n-arr :: <I)o7:'b naTr , :iar>vn 


English Translation : 

I, Prince Basil called Vladimir, son of Svyatoslav, grandson of Igor and 
of the blessed Princess Olga, have received the holy baptism. [And the 
first baptism had been received] from Michael, the Greek emperor, and 
Photius, the Patriarch of Constantinople. Then, after the passing of 
many years, I have received at Kiev Archbishop Leon who christened 
the whole Russian land by holy baptism. 

Let us now turn to Section 3. Its original wording has been obvi¬ 
ously much better preserved, although the last part of it may be 
a later addition. The establishing of the Tithe for the sustenance of 
the church was made, according to Golubinski, under western 
influence. 61 The suggestion seems plausible, but the case might also 
be explained in a different way. The idea of the Tithe might have 
easily come from Tmutorokan. The Rus of Tmutorokan must have 
been well familiar with the Khazar revenue system, an important 
feature of which was precisely the collection of the tithe. 62 Rus 
merchants going East through the Khazar state had to pay one tenth 
of the value of their goods to the Khazar Khagan. 63 

Section 4 has preserved the original wording even better than 
Section 3. The term metropolitan is the only evidence that Section 4 
has been subject to some revision, probably very slight. The im¬ 
munity of the church courts as defined in Section 4 is an important 
concession to the church on the part of the prince. The reason which 
Vladimir gives for his grant is very characteristic. He refers to the 


“ Golubinski, p. 506; cf. Charlemagne’s capitulary on the subject, M. G. H, LL., in, 
36 (§7). ■ Iu. Gotje, Zelezny tek v Voslofnoi Europe (Moscow, 1930), p. 78. 

“ Ibn-Khordadbeli, ed. de Goeje (Bibl. Gcogr. Arab., VT), p. 154(of the Arabic text); 
p. 115 f. (of the French translation). 
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canon law as his only authority. The grant has been discussed by 
Vladimir with his consort Anna and his children. That is all. There 
is no mention of any advice on the part of the Archbishop. Nor is 
there any mention of the approval on the part of either the Emperor, 
or the patriarch. It is obvious that in church matters Vladimir did not 
recognize any authority above his own except for the canon law. 
In other words, Vladimir claimed for himself with regard to Russia 
no lesser power than the Byzantine emperor possessed with respect 
to the Empire. Vladimir’s claim to such power was probably based — 
at least partly — on his marriage to a Byzantine princess. In this con¬ 
nection the mention of Princess Anna’s name in Section 4 is highly 
significant. By the “children” in this case certainly only Vladimir’s 
sons by Anna, that is, Boris and Gleb, could be meant, since only 
they were the issue of a Christian marriage. And, moreover, they 
likewise had imperial blood in their veins. 64 

In generally Section 4 is a good evidence of the emancipation of the 
Russian church of Vladimir’s time from Byzantine control. We may 
now turn back to the question we raised in the beginning of our study. 
Why was it that the Byzantine authorities opposed Vladimir’s 
canonization so long? The answer seems quite obvious. Vladimir’s 
church policy, beginning with his Crimean campaign and culminating 
in his Church Statute, must have certainly seemed very offensive to 
the Byzantines. While after the fall of Kherson the emperor had to 
recognize a de facto autocephalous Russian church under the author¬ 
ity of the Archbishop of Tmutorokan, the patriarch was obviously 
reluctant to grant it de jure recognition. The granting of such recog¬ 
nition would have undermined the prestige of the see of Constantino¬ 
ple. The patriarch had already experienced enough trouble with the 
Bulgarian church, and could hardly give up his preorgatives in Russia 
without resistance. 

Nor should the financial implications of the arrangement be over¬ 
looked. No regular contributions from Russia could be expected to 
increase the revenues of the Byzantine patriarchate as long as the 
Russian church enjoyed its autocephalous status. The ordaining of 
new bishops by the patriarch constituted one of the unofficial sources 
of his income, but in Vladimir’s time Russia did not depend on Con¬ 
stantinople in this respect. As we have seen, soon after Vladimir’s 
return to Kiev a sufficient number of bishops was created in Russia 
to secure the ordination of their successors. The patriarch was thus 
left aside. Moreover under Vladimir’s arrangements no Byzantine 

“ I accept Priselkov’s opinion that Boris and Gleb were Vladimir’s sons by Anna. See 
Priselkov, p. 72. 
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monk or bishop could hope to obtain any position in the Russian 
church administration unless he recognized the authority of the arch¬ 
bishop of Tmutorokan, which would subject him to the ire of the 
Patriarch. Meanwhile, after the promulgation of Vladimir’s Church 
Statute, the Russian church was rapidly becoming rich, and the idea 
of not being able to partake of its riches must have been irritating to 
many a Byzantine church official. It is known that, later on, after 
the end of the period of the original independence of the Russian 
church (1037), Greek metropolitans and bishops appointed to Rus¬ 
sian sees regularly remitted considerable funds back home. 55 Thus 
Vladimir, by creating an autocephalous Russian church, offended 
both the prestige and the purse of the Byzantines. It was but natural 
that the latter tried to punish him after his death by postponing his 
canonization as long as was feasible. 

V. THE RUSSIAN CHURCH UNDER YAROSLAV AND THE ESTABLISHMENT 
OK THE METROPOLITAN ADMINISTRATION AT KIEV 

After Vladimir’s death an internecine struggle started among his 
sons, and it was only in 1019 that Yaroslav, after finally defeating 
the oldest brother, Svyatopolk, became the master of Kiev. His 
struggle with another brother, Mstislav of Tmutorokan, was less 
successful, and the latter administered a crushing defeat to Yaroslav’s 
army in 1026. Yaroslav was forced to accept a compromise. Russia 
was divided into two parts with the course of the Dnieper as the 
boundary line. While Yaroslav retained Kiev, Mstislav now moved 
to Chernigov and made the latter city his capital. 

We should now examine the results of this arrangement from the 
point of view of church organization. The situation became somewhat 
awkward for Yaroslav, since Tmutorokan, with the see of the arch¬ 
bishop, was in Mstislav’s possession. Mstislav’s attention to the 
glory of Tmutorokan as a religious center had been manifested in 
1022 when, after his victory over the Kasog (Circassian) Prince 
Rededya, he built in the old Rus city a new church dedicated to the 
Virgin Mary. 55 Pereyaslavl, which apparently was intended to be¬ 
come the actual residence, if not the nominal see of the archbishop, 
was now likewise controlled by Mstislav. On the other hand, all 
four suffragan Russian bishops — those of Novgorod, Belgorod, 
Turov and Vladimir-Volynsk — remained in Yaroslav’s territory. 
Thus, in case of further conflict between the two rulers, the arch¬ 
bishop of Tmutorokan might happen not to be in a position to con¬ 
secrate new bishops and to develop the church organization in 

“ Golubinski, p. 929. “ Laur., col. 147, Hyp., col. 133. 
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Mstislav’s portion of the realm. Thus each of the two Russian rulers 
was to a certain extent dependent upon the other for the control of 
the church. 

Mstislav seems to have realized the seriousness of the situation, 
and it was not long before he began considering the creation of two 
new bishoprics within the boundaries of his own share of Russia. 
Chernigov and Pereyaslavl were apparently slated for the sees of 
these bishoprics. Being one of the residences of the archbishop, 
Pereyaslavl must have been well adapted for becoming a permanent 
bishop’s see. According to the Nikon chronicle, a stone church was 
built there by the archbishop John (1008).” Mstislav’s intention to 
create a bishopric of Chernigov is evidenced by the building of a 
large cathedral dedicated to the Savior. It was only half completed 
at the time of his death. 68 

While Mstislav was making preparations for expanding the church 
in his share of the realm, Yaroslav was apparently preparing some 
counter measures as well. He had enough suffragan bishops in his 
realm, but needed an archbishop or a metropolitan to build up a 
regular eparchy or diocese. The only way open to him under cir¬ 
cumstances was to address himself to Constantinople, which he 
finally did. We have practically no information about the course of the 
negotiations between Kiev and Constantinople. They certainly must 
have started long before the coming of the metropolitan Theopemptus 
to Kiev in 1037. We know that they eventually led to the agreement 
of that date. Thus by analyzing the provisions of the agreement of 
1037 we may obtain a pretty clear idea of the main topics of the 
negotiations which had preceded it. 

It may be well imagined that the patriarch must have whole¬ 
heartedly welcomed Yaroslav’s overtures. This was an opportunity 
to terminate with one stroke the autocephalous status of the Russian 
church. Therefore, we must think — and the ultimate results of the 
negotiations show it clearly — that the patriarch must first of all 
have insisted on the complete submission of the Russian church 'to 
his authority. Instead of an autocephalous archbishop, a metro¬ 
politan subject to the authority of the patriarch was to be accepted 
by Yaroslav. According to the Greek canon law, a metropolitan must 
be elected by the council of bishops of his diocese. It was only the rite 
of consecration which is left to the Patriarch. Actually by the tenth 
century Byzantine practice did not conform with the provisions of 
canon law in this matter. The patriarch reserved for himself and the 

" Nikon, p. 69. « Laur., col. 150; Hyp., col. 136. Cf. Priselkov, p. 78. 
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:ouncil of his suffragan bishops at Constantinople the right not only 
af ordaining a new metropolitan but likewise of previously selecting 
the candidate for the office. This ruling was now to be applied to 
Russia. Since 1037, the Kievan metropolitans were practically ap¬ 
pointed by the Patriarch. Only in two cases did the council of Rus¬ 
sian bishops elect their own candidates — the metropolitan Hilarion 
in 1051, and the metropolitan Clement in 1147 — and in each case 
the patriarch refused to recognize the validity of the elections. 6 ® 

While keeping control of the Kiev metropolitan see, the patriarch 
was apparently ready to recompense Yaroslav by letting the prince 
make the selection of the candidates for the episcopal sees. Here 
again we may refer to the actual practice in Russia after 1037. In the 
twelfth century each of the Russian princes used to nominate his own 
candidate for ordination as bishop.* 0 The practice was against canon 
law, but no patriarch objected. We may therefore believe that the 
prerogative of selecting bishops was tacitly granted to Yaroslav 
during the negotiations which led to the agreement of 1037. 

These negotiations must have been kept secret. Both Yaroslav 
and the Byzantine authorities were bound to proceed cautiously in 
this matter unless the whole scheme was to be ruined. Mstislav could 
be expected to resist it with all his might and vigor and, in case of an 
open break, the bishops and the clergy even of the eparchies located 
in the area controlled by Yaroslav might shift their allegiance to 
Mstislav, thus endangering Yaroslav’s position. Little could be done, 
therefore, during Mstislav’s life. Fortunately for Yaroslav, Mstislav 
died without male heirs in 1036, 01 and his share went to Yaroslav, 
who thus became the sole ruler of all Russia. 

It was only after this came about that Yaroslav’s plans of making 
Kiev the ecclesiastical capital of Russia could be consummated. The 
situation now became somewhat paradoxical. Since, after Mstislav’s 
death, the archbishop of Tmutorokan must have pledged his alle¬ 
giance to Yaroslav, there seemed to be no further need of subjecting 
the Russian church to Constantinople. However, by that time Yaro¬ 
slav must have irrevocably committed himself to the Byzantine plan, 
and no retreat was left. There was for him no alternative to accept¬ 
ing the new order. After all, friendship with the Empire possessed 
many advantages for Russia both culturally and politically. Yaroslav 
celebrated his union with Constantinople by building a new and 
magnificent cathedral, the famous St Sophia at Kiev. This cathedral, 
together with the Golden Gate and a number of other buildings, 

•• Golubinski, pp. 272-273. •• Ibid., p. 360. 

" The date according to Laur., col. 150. 
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made Yaroslav’s dty a “rival of Constantinople,” according to Adam 
of Bremen’s expression.® The arrival of the metropolitan Theopemp- 
tus, accompanied by a retinue of clergymen, artists, and scholars, 
contributed much to the cultural revival of Yaroslav’s Russia. But, 
in the opinion of many a Russian, all this could not make up for the 
loss of independence of the Russian church. 

There is no mention of Tmutorokan in Russian sources in connec¬ 
tion with the establishment of the metropolitanate in Kiev, but there 
cannot be any doubt that the bishopric of Tmutorokan was now in¬ 
cluded in the Kievan diocese. It is characteristic that the monk 
Nicholas, ordained to the see of Tmutorokan around a.d. 1083, had 
the rank of bishop, and not that of archbishop. In spite of this we 
may think that, for several decades following the coming of the 
metropolitan Theopemptus to Kiev, Tmutorokan, in its capacity as a 
venerated ecclesiastical capital of former days, continued to occupy 
spiritually, if not legally, a prominent position in the life of the 
Russian church. 

The rule of a Greek metropolitan over the Russian church was re¬ 
sented by what may be called the Russian nationalistic party among 
both clergy and laymen, and some time after the death of Theo¬ 
pemptus Yaroslav attempted to disregard his agreement with Byzan¬ 
tium. A council of Russian bishops was allowed to meet and to ordain 
Hilarion, a native Russian as metropolitan of Kiev (1051). Two years 
later, giving way under the pressure of Byzantine diplomacy, Yaro¬ 
slav removed Hilarion from the metropolitan see. According to 
Priselkov’s brillant conjecture, Hilarion then assumed the skhima 
(highest degree of monastical orders) under the name of Nikon.® 
He is called Nikon the Great in the sources. Nikon played an im¬ 
portant role in the founding of the Monastery of the Caves (PeZersky 
monastyr ) which became, before long, such an important center of 
Russian mediaeval civilization. When Prince Izyaslav began to inter¬ 
fere with the life of the monastery, Nikon decided to move to 
Tmutorokan (1061). 

His decision is very characteristic. Apparently Tmutorokan was at 
that time the center of the opposition of the “Russian party” to the 
Greeks. Since no bishop of Tmutorokan is mentioned in the sources 
in connection with Nikon’s arrival and stay there, we may believe 
that the see of Tmutorokan was vacant at the time. If so Nikon, in 
view of his authority as the former metropolitan, probably became 

* “Chive, aemula sceptri ConsUntinopolitani.” Adam Bremensis, Gesla Bammaburgen- 
sis eccUsiae pontificum, n, 22, ed. Schmeidler (Hannover-Leipzig, 1917), p. 80. 

“ Priselkov, pp. 181-184. 
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the keeper of the Tmutorokan see. He built near the city of Tmutoro- 
kan a monastery which is called “famous” (slavnyj) by the Kiev 
Paterik.** It was in this monastery that Nikon resided during his 
stay at Tmutorokan. How influential his position was may be seen 
from the fact that, when Prince Rostislav of Tmutorokan was poi¬ 
soned by the Greeks, the Tmutorokan notables sent no other than 
Nikon to Chernigov to ask Prince Gleb to come to reign in Tmutoro¬ 
kan.* 6 In a.d. 1068 Nikon returned to Kiev, but five years later he 
went to Tmutorokan once more (1073). He did not stay long, how¬ 
ever, coming back to Kiev some time after St Theodosius’ death 
(1074). He then was elected abbot of the Monastery of the Caves and 
remained in this office until his death (1088). 

It seems probable that, even after settling finally in the Monastery 
of the Caves, Nikon did not lose his connection with Tmutorokan, 
and it was apparently due to his influence that one of the monks of 
the Monastery of the Caves, Nicholas, was ordained Bishop of 
Tmutorokan ca 1083. 

By the end of the eleventh century all connection between Kiev 
and Tmutorokan was severed by the Cumans. The last Russian 
prince of Tmutorokan, Oleg, left for Chernigov in 1094. Tmutorokan 
ceased to be a Russian city, and as a natural result the bishopric of 
Tmutorokan lost connection with the diocese of Kiev; it was the 
patriarch of Constantinople who now once more claimed immediate 
control over the see of Tmutorokan. The circle was thus completed, 
and the status of the bishopric of Tmutorokan returned to the situa¬ 
tion which existed before 989. As a result, in a Notila Episcopaluum of 
the end of the eleventh century Tmutorokan (rd M^rpaxo) is once 
more mentioned in the same list as Bosphorus, Sugdaia, etc. as the 
see of an Archbishop.** In Notita Parlhey IV, of the end of the thir¬ 
teenth or the beginning of the fourteenth century, the archbishop of 
Tmutorokan is called that of Zichia (MerpAxw*', & xal ZrjKxlas 
Xkytrai) ,* 7 

“Priselkov, p. 176. “ Priselkov, pp. 176, 206. 

" Notitia II Parlhey, No. 122. Cf. H. Gelzer, "Ungedruckte und wenig bekannte Bis- 
ttlmerverzeichnisse der orientalische Kirche,” Bysantinische Zeitsekrift, i (1892), 255. In 
his article, “Zur Zeitbestimmung der griechischen Notitiae Episcopatuum,” JakrbUcher 
fur protest. Tkeologie, xii (1886), 556, Gelzer dates the Notitia II Parthey as post a.d. 1084. 
In connection with the Russian events it might be dated a.d. 1094 or 1095. 

,T Hieroclis Synecdemus . . . ed. Parthey, p. 136. 
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NOTES ON SOVIET LITERARY CRITICISM 

By S. H. CROSS 

I. CRITERIA OF SOCIALIST REALISM' 

Soue years ago the American-Russian Institute organized in New York a 
series of symposia on various phases of Soviet life and civilization — 
among them a round-table discussion on the nature and tendencies of 
Soviet literature. This round-table was notable as a friendly meeting of 
various writers, critics, and scholars, of whom by no means all could have 
been called favorable to the Soviet system either politically or socially. 
Yet most of those present had at least some first-hand acquaintance with 
Soviet letters, and were amply qualified to express a reasoned opinion 
upon the aims and the spirit which they reflect. 

At this conference, the discussion eventually narrowed down to an ef¬ 
fort at defining the nature of socialist realism — a definition which, it 
must be admitted, proved singularly elusive. By one speaker, socialist 
realism was termed merely a method difficult of exact characterization. 
Maxim Gorki was quoted as having said that bourgeois realism is only 
partially critical, while socialist realism is critical throughout. Other 
speakers saw the essence of socialist realism in its positive or optimistic 
spirit, or alleged that, where bourgeois realism deals with the individual, 
the socialist brand is primarily concerned with the mass. In other words, 
a Soviet critic would hold that bourgeois realism is interested in isolated 
personages, while socialist realism portrays the individual in his relations 
to the society of which he is a part. The positive or optimistic spirit of 
Soviet literature even led one speaker to remark that, in his view, realism 
can exist only in a period of disillusion. Hence Soviet literature is the 
voice, not of socialist realism but of socialist idealism, since current Rus¬ 
sian works so often imply that social heroism must be the basic trait of a 
Soviet citizen. This opinion was countered by the observation that so¬ 
cialist realism must be historically concrete, and that, while elements of 
romantic idealism are frequently discernible, they must be sufficiently 
restrained to fall within the bounds of reality and therefore create no con¬ 
flict with the prevailing ideology. Socialist realism, it was urged, is not 
merely a distortion of the facts and a vision of the future. As far as tfie 
spirit of Soviet literature is concerned, one speaker drew an interesting 
parallel between the glorification of the opening of the West in American 
literature and the praise of the Bolshevik hero in Soviet books, with their 
natural emphasis upon the man who has adjusted himself to the new so¬ 
cial structure rather than upon the bourgeois literary type of the indi¬ 
vidual at odds with his environment. And finally, one ambitious critic 
asserted that the Soviet novel has been weak because the novel itself is 
basically an expression of bourgeois civilization, which reached its acme 

1 Read before the Slavonic Section of the Modem Language Association, meeting at 
New York, Dec. 29,1938. 
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development with Joyce, Thomas Mann, and Proust. Where middle- 
ass writers encounter some difficulty of theme, proletarian authors are 
impered by restrictions of form. Hence, the speaker believed, the novel 
Soviet Russia would seem destined to produce a new form better 
lapted to an unparalled social system. 

We may for the moment pass lightly over any such wilful disregard of 
ie axiom that the novel as a form depends largely on the author’s ability 
i organize his material and on the reader’s tolerance of it. But the con- 
ntrate of this discussion plainly is that socialist realism exhibits certain 
aits and merits, though no one present was able at the moment to find 
binding terminology for either. The common denominator of the opin- 
ns expressed implies that socialist realism is that type of realism prac- 
led either consciously or unconsciously by an author who is a socialist, 
ho either professes or is actuated by socialist ideology, and is dom- 
ated by a sensitiveness to his socialist environment. In the last analysis, 
en, socialist realism, like any other, derives from a state of mind die¬ 
ted by a given author’s experience, environment,and convictions. But 
is state of mind must not lead him outside a concrete treatment of his 
erne to aberrations not justified by the social system of which he is a 
smber and by the political faith to which he adheres, in company with 
DSt of his readers and critics. 

Yet there is more to socialist realism than the state of mind from which 
springs, since the author’s philosophy conditions the emphasis placed 
ton the various events he portrays and even upon the selection of the 
ents or phases of events which he chooses for portrayal. To what extent 
is conditioning process functions is drastically shown by the current 
iviet critical approach to the historical novel, as exemplified by M. 
rebryanski’s monograph Sovetski Istoriteski Roman (Moscow: Chu- 
i. Lit., 1936). 

The function of the historical novel is didactic: it should imbue the 
ass of readers with love for their great socialist country, for the best 
ges of its heroic past, and for its present. This function, according to 
rebryanski, best expresses the socialist realism and the popular char¬ 
ter of the foremost Soviet items of historical fiction. The basic themes 
the works of the best Soviet historical novelists treat phases of the class 
ruggle, broad popular movements, sharp social clashes, or epochs of 
ir and of revolutionary upheaval. This material is regarded as the most 
sential, though not the sole element in literary works of historical na- 
re. The outstanding Soviet historical novels reveal for the first time in 
tistic terms the functional class nexus of the historical events de- 
ribed. The social conditions of a given period and its concrete historicl 
laracteristics are visible behind the personages of the novel, with their 
dividualized actions and conduct. In Serebryanski’s opinion, a material- 
tic approach both to social history and to the history of the class strug- 
e is the chief merit of Soviet historical novelists. And, he adds, in close 
nnection with this new materialistic approach to historical subject- 
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matter stand* an ideological and artistic revaluation of the role of the 
popular masses in history. Precisely this revaluation is supposed to dkr 
tinguish a Soviet historical novel from one produced by an aristocratic 
or a middle-class author. The basic content of the historical novel as a 
literary type should be “the genealogy of revolution,” and because this 
type exposes the falsity of middle-class literature and historical science, 
it is an important weapon in the class struggle. 

Though the Soviet historical novel, in the current view, is not sup¬ 
posed to impart nationalistic ideas, the concept of patriotism and the 
promotion of a sentiment of national pride are by no means alien to works 
of fiction which depict heroic incidents of the past. While it is difficult to 
determine where patriotism stops and nationalism begins, a Soviet theo¬ 
rist would answer that bourgeois nationalism implies the exaltation of 
one’s own country at the expense of all others, while the Soviet notion of 
patriotism is essentially international, because the Soviet philosophy and 
the Soviet system are ostensibly based on international friendship and 
on the solidarity and fraternal unity of the workers of all nations. As a 
genre, Serebryanski points out that the Soviet historical novel falls nat¬ 
urally into two classes: (1) the novels which deal mainly with popular 
movements, like A. Chapygin’s Stepan Bazin, treating the peasant re¬ 
volt, and (2) those of primarily biographical character, e.g., A. N. Tol¬ 
stoi’s Peter /, though the latter also devotes considerable attention to 
popular movements in spite of its emphasis on the Tsar. On the other 
hand, a Soviet historical novel dealing with a dominant personality must 
not divorce this personality either from its own social background or from 
the mass which surrounds it. 

From Serebryanski’s analysis of the Soviet historical novel certain 
criteria emerge which are illuminating for a definition of socialist realism. 
(1) A literary work must derive its essence from a materialistic approach 
to facts. (2) It must be didactic, because its function is to illustrate past 
or current historical and social processes for the enlightenment of the 
reader. (3) The role of the masses must be properly emphasized, and no 
hero canonized at their expense. (4) No individual must displace more 
than his own specific weight in the social processes of his day and age. 
Though formulated here in broadly general terms, these criteria are, I 
think, sufficiently concrete to convey a fairly accurate idea of what 
socialist realism implies. 

To these criteria should be added the necessary infusion of an element 
of romanticism. Maxim Gorki, for instance, distinguished between pas¬ 
sive romanticism, contemplative and introspectively individualized, and 
active romanticism which tries to strengthen man’s will, to stimulate his 
protest against actuality and all oppression. Social romanticism, in Gor¬ 
ki’s view, is an intellectual and revolutionary enthusiasm for creative ef¬ 
fort under new conditions of life, a positive relation to reality, which 
does not soften class contradictions, but passionately attacks the ex¬ 
ponents of the old world whilejt gives artistic portrayal to the represents- 
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tives of the new. Or, as another critic puts it, “If our authors do not wish 
to risk transforming themselves into mere blue-printers, they must en¬ 
deavor to rival reality, to sense in it what is not yet there, but what will 
be, and thus place themselves on a level with it. That is not a question 
of duty merely, but of the quality and the role of literature. What can be 
more exalted for a Soviet author than creative effort which, in living fig¬ 
ures, draws for Soviet actuality its ideal forms? What can be more exalted 
than the role of scout and teacher in our great epoch?” 

In any case, the most difficult literary problem produced by such cri¬ 
teria lies in the treatment of a modern hero. In a Soviet novel on a con¬ 
temporary theme, the hero must almost inevitably be a representative of 
a given class, and preferable either a communist or an individual who, 
regardless of his origins, has worked his way through to an acceptance of 
the prevailing ideology. In the circumstances, aberrations in the direc¬ 
tion of excessive and purposeless introspection or exaggerated psycho¬ 
logical analysis are not likely to meet with the approval of Soviet critics. 

This point is well exemplified by the strictures aimed at Yuri Libedin- 
ski’s otherwise respectable novel The Birth of a Hero. Here Shorokhov, 
the main figure, is a widower at first almost pathologically devoted to the 
memory of his first wife. Rather against his better instincts and in the 
face of his own son’s opposition, he enters into a sordid love-affair which 
paralyzes his social activities and the performance of his duty as an old 
Bolshevik and a revolutionary. Eventually rousing himself from the apa¬ 
thy and the inertia to which his internal struggle has brought him, he 
casts off the girl with whom he has fallen in love, abandons his family to 
chance, and dashes off to assume a difficult political task in distant Tur¬ 
kestan. Here, it would seem, is a fruitful example of a man at odds with 
his past, his own best impulses, his personal obligations, and his duty as a 
party member. 

It was Libedinski’s idea that the Turkestan episode should typify 
Shorokhov’s regeneration, but this notion met with little sympathy 
among Russian critics who reviewed the book. Shorokhov’s internal 
world, they said, is confused and murky. He is too neurotic to become a 
useful citizen. He undergoes a series of mechanical transformations with¬ 
out the slightest organic connection with his environment. He is not the 
representative of a progressive class, but non-social — a lovelorn indi¬ 
vidual existing by and for himself. The novel (the critics asserted) is not 
in agreement with reality because (they alleged) the history of the Bol¬ 
shevist movement teaches us that its governing apparatus contains the 
flower of the party, its foremost, most self-disciplined, and most devoted 
elements. Exceptions may perhaps occur. But, even so, such a soft¬ 
hearted figure as Shorokhov must be only an accidental phenomenon, by 
no means typical of the higher party cadres. 

Apart from this apologia pro domo, the criticisms of “The Birth of a 
Hero” demonstrate with some force that a psychological novel in which 
the hero’s mental states are at variance with his social .function is not in 
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conformity with the practices of socialist realism. Hence Bezymen 
drama The Shot is considered a more meritorious work, because the 
tive characters (saboteurs and bureaucrats) show superior social mo 
tion, the heroic groups perform a natural and useful function, anc 
spirit of bitter hostility to class enemies is well-sustained. As betweei 
two works, the propagandist or (at least) the journalistic element is 
ter executed in the play, and must be considered an essential featu 
socialist realism. 

I noted a moment ago Serebryanski’s dictum that the basic conte 
the historical novel as a literary type should be “the genealogy of re 1 
tion.” Under socialist realism this imperative extends also to the no> 
social problems. To substantiate this claim we need go no further tl 
recent review of a Russian translation of Dr. A. J. Cronin’s The . 
Look Down. The essence of this story is doubtless familiar: David 
wick’s heartbreaking struggle for elementary justice in behalf o: 
fellow miners. Both his personal efforts and his parliamentary actn 
prove a flat failure, but (remarks the Russian reviewer, Literati 
Obozrenie, 9,1938, pp. 45-46) “his defeat in the field of social activi 
never felt even at the conclusion of the novel by the author himself, 
tries to remain on a position of abstract humanism. Cronin sees tha 
world of capitalism is one of social evil and injustice. Like his heri 
wants justice to triumph. But he does not and will not see the 
truth.” Cronin remarks that Fenwick was accused of preaching re> 
tion. “But (in Cronin’s own words) the only revolution he wanted v 
revolution in man, a shift from vileness, cruelty, egotism to the loj 
and the nobility of which the human heart is capable.” The S( 
reviewer thus asserts that Dr. Cronin’s abstract humanism, fu 
contradictions, rises solely from his conviction that a change in : 
consciousness will eliminate social evils. His workers protest only in 
hazard elemental explosions that lead nowhere. Hence Cronin’s r 
shows nothing but middle-class myopia and narrowness, howevei 
curate his portrayal of the life of the miners. In other words, frorr 
Soviet point of view, The Stars Look Down exemplifies precisely the s 
quality with which bourgeois realism is often reproached. The objec 
ness of Dr. Cronin’s description of social conditions is admitted. Bu 
conclusions are faulty. He has omitted “the genealogy of revolutior 

The same omission is found by Soviet critics in Galsworthy’s Fo 
Saga. This series was, by the way, greatly admired by no less a mi 
than Maxim Gorki, who once observed, “More and more books an 
pearing which portray the disintegration of the family as a pillar c 
ciety, the extinction and ruin of the indestructible Forsytes, so ski 
described by Galsworthy.” But this admiration does not prevent th 
mark that “though offering a negative critique of Forsytism, John ( 
worthy Was very far from that condemnation of the capitalistic wor 
which he specifically refers . . . Here is the duality and the narrowne 
Galsworthy’s realism, since he has not been able to understand the 
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forces of history. This narrowed the scope of the realistic artist, and led 
him in some cases to an idealization of the Forsytes. The more clearly 
Galsworthy saw the amorality of the post-war middle-class generation 
(e.g., Marjorie Ferrar in The Silver Spoon), the more obstinately he re¬ 
turned to the past, to the sources of the Forsytes, the greater the lyrism 
and the affection with which he described Soames Forsyte’s paternal sen¬ 
timents toward his daughter Fleur.” When young Jolion goes back to the 
land, the Soviet reader feels that this flight into the past is as futile as 
Michael Mount’s half-baked parliamentary expedients for pulling Eng¬ 
land out of its crisis. Galsworthy is also chided for his deliberately veiled 
criticisms of parliamentary forms and for his sketchy treatment of the 
general strike of 1926 (Swan Song), where the emphasis lies mainly on the 
reaction of the upper middle class. It is, however, a significant feature of 
contemporary Russian criticism that, however severely Galsworthy may 
be scored for not drawing the logical Marxist conclusion from the situa¬ 
tions he describes, there is no thought of judging him outside his social 
status and genetic relationships — in itself no mean critical merit. 

From either of these works, by applying the criteria of socialist real¬ 
ism, the social lesson may be drawn with reasonable certainty. With 
Hardy’s Tess of the D'Urbervilles this process is rather more difficult. His 
cheery and harmonious pre-Raphaelite landscapes, alternating with the 
loneliness that surrounds tragedy and disillusion, are not so easily re¬ 
duced to categories. Yet a Soviet critic would say that “the tragedy of 
Tess’s family, deprived of their home and of all vital resources, aban¬ 
doned to the patronage of a sensual plutocrat who exploits poverty and 
helplessness, is the opposite pole to a prosperous idyll of Goldsmith or 
even of Dickens,” and remark that in the contrasted natures of Angel 
and Aleck “we see two aspects of one whole, the universal narrowness of 
middle-class psychology” (Lileraturnoe Obozrenie, 8, 1938, pp. 54-56). 
It is a poor critic who cannot ring the changes on his own ideology. 

Yet in dealing with any author inspired by social consciousness, the 
materialist method produces some interesting points of view. I should 
therefore like to conclude these few examples of familiar novels judged on 
the criteria of socialist realism by citing a recent characterization of 
Dickens inspired by a new Russian translation of Little Dorrit, certainly 
not one of Dickens’s most meritorious works. But any Soviet critic will 
appreciate Dickens’s didactic purpose, his pathetic passion for right and 
justice, his use of satirical grotesque on the offensive. Nor does it escape 
Soviet attention that Dickens usually finds his genuine and unspoiled 
characters in the ranks of simple people, among the poor, the miserable, 
and the opprressed. Thus, according to one Soviet reviewer, Dickens pro¬ 
poses, through the good qualities he finds in such people, “to harmonize 
capitalistic society by reforming its corrupt morals. Dickens’s historical 
narrowmindedness is expressed in this illusion. He pays his tribute to the 
liberalism of his time, which preached social peace and the faith in a bet¬ 
ter future under the conditions of capitalism. This illusion determines the 
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structure of Dickens’s novels. All the life he portrays reduces itself, in the 
last analysis, to the struggle between good and evil; All his characters di¬ 
vide sharply between the good and the bad. The logic of this conflict, if 
we take into consideration the figurative tissue of Dickens's novels, 
should have led to the triumph of the evil and the destruction of the 
good, as usually occurs in the life of the capitalistic world. But no. Dick¬ 
ens believes in the eternal triumph of right and justice, and in the inter¬ 
est of this abstract principle he distorts the objective logic of his works” 
(L. O., 9, 1938, p. 54). One almost waits for some Soviet commentator to 
draw a parallel between Dickens and Gogol, since the Russian, for all his 
consciousness of the low moral and intellectual standards exemplified by 
the various characters in The Inspector General, still cherished the ro¬ 
mantic persuasion that the established system would eventually remedy 
them. But both authors, through equally sincere conviction, evade the 
conclusion which an adherent of socialist realism would conceive to be un¬ 
avoidable. 

It is thus evident that the criteria of socialist realism connote a dis¬ 
tinct and definable bias on the part of authors who practise it. A Soviet 
theorist would necessarily assert that this bias derives inevitably from 
the combined logic of dialectic materialism and Marxist doctrine. On the 
other hand, it is no more valid than either of the latter, and thus has no 
incontestable claim to be regarded as perfect and unalterable. For those 
who are subject to it, it is a binding literary creed; for those who are not, 
it is at best only an arguable method. Yet I do not mean to impugn the 
sincerity of the authors who conscientiously practise this method. In 
view of the traditional sensitiveness of all Russian writers to contempo¬ 
rary events and social phenomena, it is to be expected that in all cases ex¬ 
cept where there is a deliberate flight from reality they will write spon¬ 
taneously of what they see and experience. 

With any author of talent, this procedure is less the result of socialny 
zakaz than of irrepressible personal impulsion. For instance, Fyodor 
Gladkov, one of the most successful older novelists, has stated quite 
plainly that his treatment of modern problems rises from his own theory 
of Marxian dialectics and art. “One undoubtedly should write what is and 
as it is,” he declares, “but one cannot stop at that. From the point, of 
view of Marxian dialectics art is faced with the problem of portraying not 
only what is but also what should be, that is, art must present reality in 
motion, advancing and developing.” Where an author of talent writes 
from inner conviction, literature is the gainer, and the remarkable thing 
about post-revolutionary Russian letters is not that there should have 
been so few outstanding novels, but rather that there should have been 
so many, in spite of the successive efforts at regimentation set in motion 
by the literary associations and the critics. 

The best authors were touched off, so to speak, by spontaneous com¬ 
bustion. Furmanov in his short creative life wrote of what he knew best. 
Fadeyev is most at home in his native Siberia, and the first part of his 
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“Last of the Udegs” is conceived with a true Tolstoyan breadth. Sholo¬ 
khov was born in the Don basin and depicts the scenes with which he is 
most familiar; no one would expect the illegitimate son of illiterate par¬ 
ents, educated more or less at haphazard during the period of military 
communism, to see life through the spectacles of a middle-class liberal. 
In the case of A. N. Tolstoi, his hold on the Soviet public is explicable less 
by his adherence to any theory than by his manifest growth in creative 
power and by his broadened social understanding. Among the more re¬ 
cently rehabilitated poputchiki, the sentimental lyric tones of Ilya Ehren- 
burg, in his new enthusiasm for Soviet realities, are merely a reaction 
from the scepticism and the bitter negation of his earlier works before he 
had something to tie to. But each one of these authors is respectable less 
for any bias that actuates him than for his individual power to portray 
contemporary life in convincing terms. 

The danger inherent in the criteria of socialist realism lies in any as¬ 
sumption of their immutability and universality which might rise from a 
natural snobbery of the left. It is extremely difficult to learn from the 
past while maintaining an attitude of conscious superiority toward it. 
Gorki, for example, was an inveterate preacher of the imperious need of 
learning from the classic masters, yet he frequently approached the past 
with an air of condescension. “In order that the poisonous criminal abom¬ 
ination of the past should be properly explained and understood,” he 
wrote, “it is essential to develop in one’s self the ability to look upon it 
from the height of the attainments of the present, from the height of the 
great aims of the future. This lofty point of view must and will evoke that 
proud and joyous pathos which will give our literature a new tone, will 
help it to create a new form, a new tendency essential for us — socialist 
realism.” What Gorki meant, of course, was no more than Lenin himself 
had said about borrowing the best elements of previous cultural attain¬ 
ment. On the other hand, the didactic function which Gorki willingly as¬ 
signed to criticism still results in disastrous attempts by critics to lecture 
creative authors, and the pontifical role of criticism can always be justi¬ 
fied by the claim that any resistance to critical didacticism is synonymous 
with resistance to the new socialist norms. There is thus a risk that, 
though actual regimentation is officially discouraged, critics who consider 
themselves the sole repository of truth may set up the same sort of in¬ 
tellectual tyranny which prevailed in Russian literature after the rise of 
materialistic criticism in the ’50’s. The result of such a tyranny is to re¬ 
strict the scope of literature and, where there is so close a tie-up between 
literary principles and the prevailing political system, to discourage any 
form of literary effort rising from personal experience in any way depart¬ 
ing from the accepted standard. I cannot, for example, dodge the con¬ 
clusion that the present low level of lyric poetry in the Soviet Union is 
directly explicable by such restriction, and this state of affairs only re¬ 
peats the literary scene in the ’60’s of the last century, when Pisarev dis¬ 
missed poetry as moribund. 
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It is thus rewarding to trace certain affinities between modem Russian 
critical theory and that of the great materialistic cities of 80 years ago: 
It was Dobrolyubov who remarked: “We do not think by any means 
that every author must create his works under the influence of a definite 
theory. He may be of any opinion he likes, provided his talent is sensitive 
to vital truth. An artistic work may be the expression of a certain idea 
not because the author was imbued with this idea while creating it, but 
because the author was impressed by those phases of reality from which 
this idea automatically derives.” And again: “By its nature literature 
has no active significance. It only either proposes what ought to be done 
or registers what is being or has been done. In the first place it derives its 
materials and its base from pure science; in the second, from the very 
facts of life. Thus, generally speaking, literature represents an ancillary 
force, the significance of which lies in propaganda, and its merit lies in 
how and what it propagandizes.” Or, in another passage: “As far as or¬ 
dinary talents are concerned, they fulfill only the ancillary role to which 
we have referred. Not representing anything new or unknown, not break¬ 
ing new trails in human development nor even propelling it along the 
beaten path, they must limit themselves to a more particular and special 
service: they bring to the consciousness of the masses that which is clear 
to the progressive leaders of society, they reveal and explain to the masses 
that which still lives in them only confusedly and indefinitely.” 

Apart from the reservation that an author does not need to create un¬ 
der the influence of a definite theory, there is nothing in these passages 
they might not have been said, perhaps in different terms, by Gorki, 
Lezhnev, Serebryanski, or Altman. A Marxist critic would necessarily 
claim that the logic of dialectic materialism requires an author to create 
in the terms of socialist realism. On the other hand, the propagandists 
and the didactic function of literature was exalted by the materialistic 
critics over half a century ago, and just as modern Russian creative 
literature is the direct heir of the great masters of the Natural School, so 
contemporary Russian criticism in its basic conception of the role of 
belles-lettres in a progressive society echoes the ideals of Belinski and 
Dobrolyubov who, as early adherents of socialist doctrine, are genetically 
related to their present-day confreres and successors. 

II. SCHEMATIZATION IN RECENT RUSSIAN LITERARY CRITICISM 1 

Speaking before the Slavonic Section of the Modern Language Associa¬ 
tion in December, 1938 at New York, I discussed briefly some of the 
criteria of socialist realism, that contemporary literary principle to which 
all Soviet critics refer with relish but which few of them define with any 
degree of finality. In the present paper I should like to treat the scheme 
which Soviet literary historians apply to Russian literature from about 

1 Programmed for the Slavonic Section of the Modern Language Association, meeting 
at Boston, Mass., December 28,1940. 
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1890 to the October revolution. I do not necessarily mean to imply, of 
course, that those of us who do not profess Marxist dialectic are by any 
means bound to accept this scheme without question. On the other hand, 
almost any competent organization of historical material on a rational 
basis is at least suggestive, and I therefore see no reason why this par¬ 
ticular scheme should be rejected a priori on account of its source. It 
will be recalled that the division of Soviet literature on the basis of post¬ 
revolutionary political history into the periods of military communism, 
restoration, and reconstruction is in the main satisfactory, since it ac¬ 
cords substantially with the obvious evolution of Soviet letters. Similarly, 
a schematization of literary history in the period leading up to the revolu¬ 
tion of 1917 on the basis of the revolutionary process itself is by no means 
devoid of interest, even if it results in a certain overvaluation of pro¬ 
letarian letters which, though carriers of a great idea, were not necessarily 
so dominant in contemporary intellectual life as their present Soviet 
apologists would like to imply. There is also the point that textbooks em¬ 
bodying this schematization are now officially accepted for class use in 
the Soviet universities, with the result that the next generation of young 
Russian scholars will all be in some degree indoctrinated with this ap¬ 
proach to late pre-revolutionary literature unless some unexpected re¬ 
versal of ideology should happen to revise it. Hence this material has 
immediate pragmatic value for any foreign student of recent Russian 
literature, — the more so because so far this particular period has not as 
a whole received any definitive treatment by non-Soviet literary histo¬ 
rians. 

Soviet analysis of Russian literary production in the quarter-century 
preceding the October revolution starts from Lenin’s characterization of 
the three stages in the long process of Russian liberation: (1) the period 
in which this process was dominated by socially conscious and liberal 
members of the aristocracy, from 1825 to 1861; (2) the interval during 
which the torch was carried by raznochintzy or middle-class democratic 
elements, from 1861 to 1895; and finally, the period from 1895 to the 
October revolution, during which the leadership passed into the hands 
of the proletariat. This classification (it may be said in passing) is 
over-simplified, since it fails to take into consideration the break in both 
literary and social history simultaneously signalized by the deaths of 
Dostoyevski and Turgenev and the assassination of Alexander II at the 
beginning of the ’80’s. 

In any case, however, the present generation of Russian university stu¬ 
dents is being taught that, during the period of middle-class leadership, 
literature was inspired by the idea of a peasant revolution. On the other 
hand, with respect to the final period (1895-1917), when socialism ceased 
to be utopian and the proletariat gradually climbed to a position of lead¬ 
ership, these students are told that non-proletarian literature, being ac¬ 
tuated by the ideal of middle-class democracy without regard to class, 
was no longer equal to the task of accurately reflecting the current social 
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movement and, while simply trying to preserve the heritage of the great 
classics, lost its capacity to perpetuate the function of the so-called 
critical realism by which the classics had been inspired. Thus non-pro¬ 
letarian letters are said to have promoted progress only as they expressed 
the aim of a middle-class democratic revolution or, as was the case in 
1905-07, as long as they were influenced by a revolutionary ideology of 
eminently proletarian stamp. But when this influence was absent or died 
out, non-proletarian letters reflected the final split between middle-class 
and proletarian aspirations and the conservative tendency of the Russian 
bourgeoisie during the epoch of imperialism which preceded the first 
World War. Present-day Soviet textbooks date this division from the 
appearance of Merezhkovski’s essay of 1893, “0 pridinach upadka i o 
novych tedenijach sovremennoi literatury.” 

The subsequent period, with which we are particularly interested, is 
then subdivided by Soviet literary theorists into three intervals deter¬ 
mined by sociological criteria: (1) roughly the ’90’s, a decade during 
which Russian capitalism entered upon imperialistic expansion, char¬ 
acterized from a literary standpoint by phenomena of romantic and reac¬ 
tionary decadence and static naturalism only slightly offset by the ap¬ 
pearance of Chekhov’s early plays, Leo Tolstoi’s last works, and the first 
flowering of proletarian literature typified by Gorki; (2) the years 1901- 
12, dominated by the rise and ebb of the first revolution, revealing 
increased political sensitivity in all classes of the population — the inter¬ 
val during which Gorki established the principles of socialist realism, 
followed by Alexander Serafimovich and the early proletarian poets 
(Shkulev, Nechayev, Gavrilov, et al.); in this epoch decadence gave 
way to symbolism, and democratic writers momentarily made common 
cause with the revolutionary proletariat, but relapsed into apathy or 
anarchistic philosophizing (e.g., Andreyev) after the revolution failed; 
and finally (3) thr year- 1012 17. in-lr.dir.g [the first World War, with 
reactionary and ■ , : , k '■ ht.'.si :i i:■ i<!t.<>■:-. the rise of egocentric 

and socially uncritical acmeism, the appearance of futurism, at first anti¬ 
social and destructive, and a turn to the left by such thoughtful symbol¬ 
ists as Block, Bryusov, and Bely, while Alexei Tolstoi trained his realistic 
satire on a dying system and Mayakovski gradually evolved from futur¬ 
ism to revolutionary pathos. The only question here is, whether the ef¬ 
fort to resolve this stretch of time into decades has not disguised the fact 
that there are actually only two periods distinguishable, both moving 
from reaction to explosion, characterized first by a flight from reality in 
middle-class literature and later by the rise of intermediate groups which 
bridge the gap between middle-class and proletarian writers, while the 
non-social and jingoistic authors should perhaps be regarded merely as 
casual fauna of the war period. 

In so far as the non-proletarian prose writers of this quarter-century 
maintained the traditions of critical realism, there is no disposition on 
the part of present-day Soviet literary theorists to deny their merit. It is 
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pointed out, however, that, since they failed to draw the logical conclu¬ 
sion from their critical attitude toward contemporary reality and hesi¬ 
tated to adopt Marxist ideology in full, they were deprived of maximum 
effectiveness and represented a slow-moving or even static naturalism 
which, though humane and liberal, was not conducive to social progress. 
A good example of this type would be Kuprin, who attacked the middle 
class, capitalism, and autocracy at one time or another, yet was pushed 
from this position by the revolution of 1905 and reverted to a suspicious 
attitude toward all social and political advance. Bunin, on the other 
hand, is condemned for excessive objectivity totally devoid of social orien¬ 
tation. 

Contemporary Soviet literary historians use the word “decadence” in 
a more restricted sense than that in which it was employed before 1914, 
when it was applied to almost anything novel in either literature or art. In 
modern Soviet parlance, it thus characterizes the early symbolists of the 
’90’s: Merezhkovski, Fofanov, Sologub, Bryusov, and the rest, whose 
pessimism diverted them from social problems to a spirit of individualism, 
a cult of form, and a world of classic or romantic fancy in which liberty, 
losing it« social and political s:gr.5fic.ir.re. came to connote merely free¬ 
dom n: the sron :le pre«.:ie of reality and environment. 

Many of the decadents accepted Nietzsche’s notions of inequality and 
egoism. Balmont preached the separation of personality from society and 
reality, while Merezhkovski said he neither wished nor was able to love 
men, but was alien among them. This hostility to society evoked a cor¬ 
responding hatred of the city and its culture, not so much from any hu¬ 
mane motives as from a desire for individual isolation, and the anti-social 
attitude of the decadents is interpreted by Soviet critics as the first and 
clearest symptom of their essentially reactionary mood. Decadence rap¬ 
idly evolved into impressionism, with its denial of objective truth, inter¬ 
preting things solely as a complex of sensations. As Balmont said, “I 
know no wisdom valid for others,” and even the young Bryusov claimed 
he had long since ceased to believe in any unshakeable truth. The impres¬ 
sionists naturally emphasized the acoustic aspect of their verse, and were 
close to Verlaine’s call for “de la musique avant toute chose.” In fact, the 
Russian impressionists were more international than any previous school, 
since they were also close to Mallarm6 and Maeterlinck, and were con¬ 
spicuously influenced not only by Oscar Wilde but by Arno Holz, Johan¬ 
nes Schlaf, and Arthur Schnitzler. Soviet critics admit that impressionism 
enriched those arts, like music and painting, in which vivid impressions 
play a dominant role, but assert that impressionism as a tendency was 
culturally a step backward, since it undermined the very basis of art, 
viz., its realistic nature and its ideological content. Marxist dialectic re¬ 
quires inevitably that this literary movement, aesthetically so produc¬ 
tive, should be regarded as “the first aspect of the decline of the art of the 
ruling classes.” 

What contemporary Soviet theorists characterize as symbolism proper 
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is interpreted as a reaction against the purely aesthetic orientation of the 
early decadents- Symbolism as such, then, is represented as coming into 
its own about 1900, through the efforts of Block, Andrei Bely, Vyacheslav 
Ivanov, Serge Solovyov, and others to restore a social base for their 
creative work and to give back to art a more significant content, even if 
this content should be idealistic and clothed in symbols. They rejected 
Nietzsche as failing to understand the social drama (as Bely put it), and 
for Schopenhauer’s pessimism they substituted an almost religious hope 
and confidence. One interesting trait of the symbolists was their echo of 
the Slavophiles, which they chiefly derived from Vladimir Solovyov. The 
symbolists were hostile to capitalism, to industrialism, to middle-class 
culture, to materialism, to the West as the source of the latter evil, and 
to the Petersburg period of Russian history which had intensified Russian 
contact with the Occident. They believed in a special path and a universal 
mission for Russia, being also convinced that the country could escape 
the full impact of capitalism and lay the foundations of a new human 
culture. They anticipated some catastrophic event which would alter 
the course of history; their expectation of revolution was mystic rather 
than logical. But, like the decadents, they were alien to the proletariat, 
and in their search for a popular basis were more likely to look for sup¬ 
port among the less volatile peasantry. Even Merezhkovski opposed ab¬ 
solutism, which for Bely was the beast. At the same time many of the 
symbolists practised a flight into the past, not merely as far as the rococo 
of Tsarskoye Selo but even to the middle ages of Kiev, Byzantium, and 
the West, although this retrospectivism, shared by both impressionists 
and acmeists, was less characteristic than their expectation of an apoca¬ 
lyptic future. It is recognized by Soviet critics that the symbolists were 
deeply stirred by the revolutionary period in which they lived, so that 
their ideal was not an art for art’s sake, but an art with a transforming 
power, reacting positively on life. Andrei Bely, for example, called Kant's 
notion of art jesuitical and dead, and designated conflict with capitalist 
society and its ideology as a purpose of art. The symbolists thus wished 
to combat the rationalism and the materialism of bourgeois society by 
the ideal of an all-inclusive organic and popular culture based on a re¬ 
vival of religion. Hence a Soviet critic would say that these aspirations 
were not social in their essence, but simply a manifestation of the mili¬ 
tant idealism and mysticism that animated the ruling classes during the 
period of popular upheaval. Of all the symbolists, Andrei Bely was the 
most outspoken in his acceptance of socialism ( Phoenix , 1906),and when 
the final catastrophe arrived, only he, together with Block and Bryusov, 
was able to reconcile himself with it, though none of them was particu¬ 
larly orthodox in his attitude toward the proletarian revolution. 

A reaction against the mystical, irrational, and esoteric aspects of 
symbolism set in about 1912 with the formation of the acmeist group, 
which included poets like Anna Akhmatova, Serge Gorodetzki, and Nich¬ 
olas Gumilev. They were akin to Klyuyev and Yesenin among the 
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eaaant poets and to the so-called egofuturism of Igor Severyanin. The 
cmeists were not looking for anything esoteric. What they wanted to 
mphasize was the self-sufficient validity of the material world. They 
imed in principle at a vital constructive art oriented on classicism and 
iealizing reality. It may well be remarked that the neoclassicism of the 
cmeists had its point of departure in Bryusov, but did not perpetuate 
is breadth of content and thought, since the acmeists were not as 
:arned as socially minded, or as penetrating and logical as Bryusov him- 
elf. Furthermore, the acmeists were quietists, accepting the world with- 
ut criticism in its combination of beauty and ugliness, as Gorodetzki 
ut it. Indeed, the acmeists were reconciled with reality in a reactionary 
eriod, while the symbolists for the most part were hostile to it. For this 
eason, Soviet critics deal with the acmeists much more pitilessly than 
nth the symbolists, since the hedonism of the acmeists seems to reflect 
certain satisfaction that the upheaval of 1905 had come to an unhappy 
nd. The acemists’ dislike of the esoteric and the mystical inevitably 
brew them back upon sensual, trivial, and selfishly personal motives, 
rith the result that they frequently reproduced the mood of eighteenth- 
entury anacreontic, and there is something Hellenistic in their soft and 
strospective prose. For them, practically all reality is idyllic. Most ag- 
ressive of the acmeists was Gumilev, who respected only the strong and 
espised the masses. Both Gumilev and Gorodetzki idealized the mag- 
ates of the eighteenth century, and Gumilev was sympathetic to the 
ristocratic individualism of d’Annunzio. In fact, he was close enough 
o the tone of the Action Franqaisc to have made a good fascist, had he 
ved to see the term invented. Another curious feature of the acmeists 
/as their cult of the prehistoric and the barbaric, emphasizing the total 
reak with realistic traditions which is their distinguishing feature. 

Contemporaneous with the acmeists, and opposed to them and to the 
ymbolists as well, the futurists also came on the scene about 1910. 
Their distinguishing feature was hostility to the capitalist structure and 
o middle-class culture. Like the symbolists, they were conditioned by 
he prevailing revolutionary atmosphere, because the problems of the 
irst revolution had not been solved, though the apparent weakness of 
he prevailing social structure provided a base for vague utopian aspira- 
ions. On the other hand, the futurists at first thought these problems 
vere temporarily shelved, and therefore they took a position as alien to 
>roletarian as to democratic aspirations. They advocated a free non- 
ocial art, and took as their mission a revolution in art, though in the 
Soviet view their renunciation of artistic partisanship actually threw 
hem into the reactionary camp. A Soviet critic would claim that futurist 
>pposition to symbolism, acmeism, and impressionism did not destroy 
he genetic relationship of futurism to these movements. On the other 
land, though the futurists neglected the content and form of middle-class 
iterature, they made no attempt to substitute another content and con- 
•entrated upon the creation of a new form, which hampered their art be- 
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cause it made the latter less comprehensible. Futurist criticism of the ex* 
isting system generally degenerated into a nihilist attitude toward all 
culture. Where the western futurists had been very partial to modern 
technique, the Russians generally disliked the modern city and all its 
works. But the curious thing is that they set over against it a sort of 
Rousseauistic “natural” man, free from culture altogether, or even the 
primitive stone age. The chief reproach addressed to the futurists is 
that their art was alien to the people and its needs. On the other hand, 
despite their notoriety-seeking, their spirit of opposition was sincere 
enough so that, during wartime, they did not follow the acmeists into 
the patriotic camp, but instead accepted pacifist ideals and later had no 
difficulty in making common cause with the proletarian revolution. 

So far the Soviet characterization of the significant literary movements 
of the decade or more before 1917 appears judicious and, apart from the 
inevitable Marxist parti pris, eminently acceptable to the western stu¬ 
dent. On the other hand, when we arrive at the period of the war itself, 
the doctrinaire slant borders on the ridiculous. It is, of course, a con¬ 
tradiction in terms for a Soviet critic to condemn any author for not 
being pacifist, for the simple reason that there are brands of war, e.g., 
civil or defensive, the waging of which even Marxist ideology would ad¬ 
mit as meritorious and heroic. On the other hand, to speak of a debase¬ 
ment of poetry because certain symbolists and acmeists took an emo¬ 
tionally patriotic line in 1914 is pure shadow-boxing, since the fact is 
that most political poetry lacks artistic merit anyway, to the point where 
the political verse of Tyutchev and that of Demyan Bedny may be placed 
on substantially the same modest aesthetic level, whatever ideological 
preference a Marxist might feel obligated to assign to Bedny. The moral 
would seem to be that sufficient time — a quarter of a century, in fact — 
has now elapsed so that a just perspective on the pre-revolutionary poets 
is possible. But partisanship is still too strong to permit fair appraisal 
either of strictly war-time poetry or of the very mediocre poetic talents 
who graced the period of military communism. 

Harvard University 



CLIO IN CHAINS 

CZECH HISTORIOGRAPHY IN 1939-1940 
By OTAKAR ODLOZiLIK 

Ik the period of independence historians of the critical school had held 
dominant positions in Czechoslovak universities and institutions. They 
inherited from their beloved teacher, Jaroslav Goll, the subtle art of 
criticism of historical texts as well as a predilection for detailed studies. 
In their early careers they devoted most of their time to the elucidation 
of controversial points and substituted reliable solutions for romantic 
conceptions of the older generation. The iconoclastic campaign which 
had been inaugurated by T. G. Masaryk, Jaroslav Goll and the philolo¬ 
gist Jan Gebauer in the ’eighties of the nineteenth century, was coming to 
its end shortly before the outbreak of the first World War. Concentration 
on large works became characteristic of Czechoslovak historiography 
after 1918. 

Prominent members of the leading generation had passed away before 
the temporary extinction of Czechoslovak liberties in March, 1939. 
V&clav Novotn^, the biographer of John Hus, died in 1932; archivist 
J. B. NovAk in 1933; B. Navrdtil, professor of medieval history at 
Masaryk University, in 1936; Novotna’s colleague and opponent, Josef 
Pekaf, in 1937; Jaroslav Bidlo, professor of East European history at 
Charles University, also in 1937. In the last two years the grave has 
closed over four Czech historians. In November, 1939, Josef MatouSek, 
docent in European history at Charles University, together with a group 
of students, was shot on the order of the Gestapo. In March, 1940, 
Josef Schrinil, professor of archeology at Charles University and author 
of several books on the prehistory and early history of Bohemia, came to 
a premature end. In September, 1940, Bedfich Mendl, whose activities 
had been cut short by the application of the Nurnberg law, passed away. 
Pekaf’s schoolmate and colleague, J. V. Simik, died in February 1941, 
after two years of illness and sorrow over the fate of his country. 

Among the larger works which had been undertaken by Czech histo¬ 
rians on the eve of liberation or during the period of independence, the 
standard work on Czech history, Ceskt dljiny, has taken the foremost 
place. Its inaugurator and editor was V&clav Novotn^. Nine volumes of 
Ceskt dljiny were published before the fateful Ides of March. The tenth 
book, treating the reign of John of Luxemburg (1310-1333) had been 
prepared for press long before and appeared in 1939* (See Speculum, xvi, 
260-262). Its author, Josef Susta, held the chair of European history at 
Charles University after Goll’s retirement in 1910 and worked alterna¬ 
tively in general history and in the medieval history of Bohemia. His 
brilliant career culminated in his election to the presidency of Czech 

1 Josef Susta, Ceskt dljiny, Dfl n. Cist 2: Kril citinec (Prague: Jan Laicfiter, 1939). 
Pp. xu, 608. 
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Academy of Arts and Sciences in the period of growing darkness between 
Munich and the occupation of Prague. Susta’s contribution to Ceski 
dijiny may be considered his final word on the period of expansion of the 
medieval Kingdom of Bohemia to which he was attracted g.t the begin¬ 
ning of his academic career. Only part of his time was devoted to the con¬ 
tinuation of Ceski dijiny. Since 1936 Susta had been editing a survey of 
general history, Dijiny lidstva od pravlku k dnelku. Assisted by a group of 
his colleagues and pupils, he was able to put in the hands of Czechoslovak 
readers a fair-sized volume every year. The fourth volume, the sixth in 
the series,® covering the years 1660-1789, went to press in the summer of 
1938, but was distributed among the subscribers only a year later. 

The practice of Czechoslovak publishers of producing large works in 
several installments had been resented in normal times as a cause of de¬ 
lay. It has proved to be a benefit in the period of upheavals and of foreign 
rule over the country. Czechoslovak bibliography for 1939 and 1940 
would have been infinitely poorer, if not only the two above-mentioned 
books but several other works had not been in progress of printing before 
the Czechoslovak Clio was enchained. In the futile hope that the outside 
world will accept the disruption of Czechoslovakia as an equitable solu¬ 
tion, the temporary masters of the country did not immediately suppress 
activity in certain spheres of intellectual life. Thus they wanted to create 
the impression that a large degree of cultural autonomy had been left to 
the Czechs and that the Slovaks enjoy freedom of action and speech. 
For several months books and periodicals continued to appear. 

Early in the summer of 1939 an impressive volume of Acta Sacrae Con¬ 
gregations de Propaganda Fide Res Gestas Bohemicas Illustrantia was 
published by the Archives of Bohemia.’ It was prepared long ago by Ig¬ 
natius Kollmann as an introduction to an edition of documents from the 
Archives of the Congregatio and appeared posthumously. Of the long 
series of Acta which the editor had contemplated, only the first part of 
the first volume appeared in 1923, covering the years 1622-1623. The 
introduction to the whole series, which had been intended as a part of 
the first volume, grew under the editor’s hands into a comprehensive 
study of the activities of the Propaganda as well as of the organisation of 
its archives. Therefore it was published separately in 1939 as a “tomus 
prodromus.” It is written in elegant Latin and therefore accessible to 
scholars in all parts of the world. 

Kollmann’s introductory study belongs to the category of scholarly 
works which have no connection with current problems and which may 
appear under any regime. In a bibliography of Czech history several 
books of similar character may be listed. The largest and the most im- 

1 Josef Susta, Dijiny lidstva od pravlku k dnelku, Sv. vi: Bronzmi skdla moci itdtnt 
1650-1789 (Prague. Melantrich, 1939). Pp. xuv, 636. 

* Ignatius Kollmann, Acta Sacrae Congregationss de Propaganda Fide Ret Gestas Bo- 
hemicas Illustrantia. Prodromus (Prague; Comitiorum Bohemiae Deputatio, 1939). Pp. 4, 
dcxcvi, 124. 
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portant work in this group is the painstaking analysis of the legend of 
St. Ludmila and St. Wenceslas, written supposedly at the end of the tenth 
century by a Benedictine monk, Christian. 4 The author of the mono¬ 
graph, Viclav Chaloupeck^, has devoted several years to a systematic 
study of the oldest sources of Czech history in order to establish their 
chronology and relationship. Several articles, published in previous years, 
have indicated his opposition to the sceptical attitude of the foremost 
representative of the critical school, Viclav Novotn^, and a readiness to 
admit that extensive literary activities developed in Bohemia in the 
tenth century, both in Old Slavonic and in Latin. No copy of Chalou- 
peck^’s book is available in the United States. Therefore it is possible to 
make only a conjecture that it was conceived as a pendant to MiloS Wein- 
gart’s monograph on the first legendary biography of St. Wenceslas, 
written in Bohemia in the Old Slavonic ( Prvni leskodrkevnlslovanskd 
legenda o sv. Vdclavu, Prague, 1934). Both books appeared as parts of a 
series of studies which a special committee has been publishing since 
1929 under a summary title SvatmAclavsty sborntk, in commemoration of 
the martyr-death of the patron saint of Bohemia, St. Wenceslas, in 929. 
Both Weingart and Chaloupeckj? were inspired by the desire to discover, 
despite the fragmentary material extant, the connection between com¬ 
positions in the Old Slavonic and works in the Old Czech and to establish 
the continuity of literary life on Czech soil. It will hardly be possible be¬ 
fore the return of normal conditions to examine thoroughly the complex 
of questions which the two scholars have raised, and to pay adequate at¬ 
tention to works of other historians and philologists who have also di¬ 
rected their study to the early period of Czechoslovak history. Free ac¬ 
cess to libraries and unrestricted intercourse with other workers in that 
field are prerequisites to such an enormous task. Chaloupeck^'s study 
ranks with Susta’s volume of Ceskt dljiny as the most remarkable speci¬ 
men of Czech scholarship in the last two years. 

Several monographs which bear on the title-page the fateful year 1939 
treat various problems of both medieval and modern Czech history. They 
were conceived, and in most cases finished, before the occupation and ap¬ 
peared in print in the period of transition from the old to the “new” order. 
It is not surprising that Dr. Aug. Neumann was able to publish his study 
of the origin and early development of the Hussite movement in Mora¬ 
via.* His diatribes against the spiritual leaders of the movement do not 
run counter to the attempts of the temporary masters of Czechoslovakia 
to obscure the memory of that glorious epoch in Czech history. In the 
absence of the chief opponent, the author of this review, there was no 
need for the author to give rein to fantasy and bias, to read medieval 
texts accurately, or to interpret sources correctly. 

4 Viclav Chaloupecky, Prameny X. stolen. Legendy KrisUdnovy o sv. Vdclavu a sv. 
Ludmtlt. Svatoviclavsky sborntk ii, 2 (Prague, 1939). Pp. 630. 

* Aug. Neumann, K dijindm kusilsM no Moravl (Olomouc, 1939). Pp. 158. 
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Apart from Dr. Neumann’s book very little has been written concern¬ 
ing the Hussite movement. It is impossible to ascertain whether V&clAv 
FlajShans was able to continue his edition of Mag. Jo. Hus Sermones in 
Bethlehem 1410-1411, the first part of which appeared in 1938. Lack of 
funds may have interrupted the publication. For that reason, too, Pro¬ 
fessor S. H. Thomson suspended the edition of Hus’ De Ecclesia in the 
publications of Czech Academy of Arts and Sciences. Czechoslovak 
institutions and learned societies have been modestly endowed and have 
depended largely on grants from the state budget. Failing to obtain them, 
they had to reduce their activities to the minimum or publish books with 
a wider appeal. Therefore F. M. BartoS decided to postpone the editing 
of large works of Hussite theologians and to divide his time between bib¬ 
liographical articles of limited scope and short biographies in popular 
style. Three volumes of his historical sketches appeared in 1939. The first 
one is a gallery of portraits of champions for Hussite ideas and martyrs.® 
In the second the long struggle for the Cup has been described. 7 The 
third is devoted to famous books and the destinies of their authors.* His 
analytical studies Bartos has published in various periodicals or as bro¬ 
chures. They have one thing in common with his biographical sketches: 
they have no relation to current problems and do not touch upon con¬ 
troversial subjects. 

Interest in local history has led Josef DobidS to a close investigation of 
sources relating to military operations during the Czech rebellion against 
the Habsburgs in 1618-1620. He incorporated the results of his extensive 
studies partly in the second volume of a history of his native town, 
Pelhfimov, partly in a monograph which appeared in 1939 in the publi¬ 
cations of Czech Academy.* In the latter he examined the charges of 
treason against the leaders of the rebellion, made by some modern his¬ 
torians on the basis of scanty and anonymous documents. Readers of a 
recent French work on the early phase of the Thirty Years’ War (V. L. 
Tapii, La politique lirangire de la France el le dibul de la Guerre de Trente 
Ans ) will have to compare passages in that book concerning the cam¬ 
paign in South Bohemia, in the fall of 1618, with Dobi£§’ vindication of 
the honor and ability of the Czech generals, and to reexamine Tapir’s 
conclusions. 

Another episode from the revolutionary era has been treated by Frant. 
Hruby in his study of the life and activities of Blessed Jan Sarkander. 10 
For more than twenty years Hruby has been working on problems of the 
history of Moravia in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, especially 

• F. M. BartoS, Bojotmici a muiednlci. Obrdzky t dljin leskt rcformace (Prague: Kalich, 
1939). Pp. 192. 

T F. M. BartoS, O kalich. Obritky z dob slaltUho z&pasu (Prague: Pokrok, 1939). Pp. 86. 

• F. M. BartoS, Knihy a osudy (Prague: Pokrok, 1939). Pp. 88. 

• Josef DobiiS, Zrddnt proudy v lesktm povstdni r. 1618 (Prague: CeskA Akademie, 
1939). Pp. 88. 

“ Frant. Hruby, “Knfz Jan Sarkander, moravsky muiednlk doby bilohorskA a jeho 
legends," Cesky Cosofiis Bulorkky, (1939), 236-271, 445-478. 
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during the Thirty Years’ War. He has acquired an unparalled knowledge 
at sources and of critical literature. He was therefore able to disentangle 
reliable facts from legendary details of which there is abundance in some 
narratives concerning Father Jan. Hruby’s deductions differ in many 
points from the legend. As a historian free of bias or prejudice, Hruby.is 
able to distribute light and shadow more justly than hagiographers of 
the late seventeenth century. He explains the animosity of the leaders of 
the rebellion by Sarkander’s support of counter-revolutionary activities 
and by his close connection with the Emperor’s allies. Hruby’s study has 
dispelled accusations of the Moravian leaders of intolerance and pointed 
out the political motives of their procedure against the foreign-born 
priest. In connection with monographs of Czech historians on the early 
phase of the Thirty Years’ War, the Czech translation of Nils Ahnlund’s 
biography of Gustav Adolf may be mentioned. 11 It appeared early in 

1939, supplemented by a chapter on Gustav Adolf’s relation to Bohemia 
and to the leaders of Czech nobility in exile, from the pen of the author 
of this article. 

The restrictions which the Germans have introduced in the occupied 
country become more apparent when we pass from remote periods to the 
modern age. No book on the struggle for independence or on prominent 
political leaders has been written since the establishment of the “pro¬ 
tectorate.” It is not difficult to see the limits of the cultural autonomy in 
Bohemia or of the putative freedom in Slovakia. Two books, the printing 
of which was finished before the occupation of Prague, were distributed 
early in the summer of 1939. The first part of a collection of essays eval¬ 
uating Czechoslovak contribution to the history of Europe and of man¬ 
kind 11 was released by the censor. No information is at hand concerning 
the second part of that work, dealing with the modern period. It is also 
impossible to analyze Kamil Krofta’s book on various aspects of the post¬ 
war development of Czechoslovakia and on the diplomatic maneuvers in 
1938, since there is no copy available to the reviewer. 1 * Its first pages were 
written shortly after Munich, when the wave of disillusion run high and 
a new orientation of Czechoslovak foreign policy became a favorite topic 
of discussions and of public utterances. 

The period of transition came to an end in November, 1939. After the 
closing of the universities and of schools of equal rank, possibilities of re¬ 
search work were reduced to a minimum. A total lack of connection with 
Czechoslovak scholars makes it impossible to draw a picture of their life 
and occupations. From notes in the daily press as well as from periodicals, 
some of which continue to appear in reduced size, we get only inadequate 
information. It is, however, evident that literary production is steadily 
declining. It is extremely difficult to obtain copies of books published in 

1940. Therefore our review changes into a registration of titles and so 

u Nils Ahnlund, Gustav Adolf, kril Ividskf (Prague: Jan Laichter, 1939). Pp. 264. 

u Co duly naSt semi Evropi a lidstvu ? (Prague: Evropsk? LiterirnI Klub, 1939). 

“ Kamil Krofta, Z dob naH prvnl republiky (Prague: Jan Laichter, 1939). Pp. 360. 
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much indication of contents as could be ascertained from reviews in 
Czech periodicals or from various announcements* 

A volume of Miscellanea historico-iwidica was presented on the occa¬ 
sion of his sixtieth birthday to Dr. Jan Kapras, professor of the history 
of law at Charles University and minister of eiducation in the “protec¬ 
torate” cabinet. 14 It contains short studies on various legal problems. In¬ 
terest in the history of public law in Bohemia predominates, so that it is 
possible to list the book among historical works. Not only Czech scholars, 
but also two professors of the German University of Prague, were invited 
to collaborate, in order to exemplify the working of the "new order.” One 
of them, Wilhelm Weizs&cker, offered his homage to the sexagenarian at 
the point of the sword. His contribution, “Zeitraume der heimischen 
Rechtsgeschichte vom Standpunkte des modernen Gemeinschaftsden- 
kens,” concludes with contemptuous remarks on the leading ideas of 
Czechoslovak democracy and with a commendation of the National 
Socialistic ideology. Semper idem. . . . 

Little more than the title is known of a recent work by Kamil Krofta. 14 
According to an announcement, in it the author deals with the causes of 
the decline of Czech independence after the White Mountain, and points 
out forces and paths leading from the catastrophe to the national revival 
in the early nineteenth century. The final chapter is devoted to the great 
historiographer of Bohemia, Frantiiek Palack^. The author describes 
Palack^’s efforts to revive among his contemporaries the memory of the 
glorious past of the nation and to bridge over the chasm between the pe¬ 
riod of independence before 1620 and his own times. 

Apart from these two books, there appeared in 1940 little on medieval 
and modern Czech history that could be mentioned as equivalent of 
works from the period of 1918-1939. Books and articles of 1940 bear evi¬ 
dence of the increased pressure on Czechoslovak intellectual life. The 
chains on Clio’s arms have been tightened on several occasions. A sharp 
line has been drawn between subjects which Czech writers have been al¬ 
lowed to treat and problems which must be either presented in an unfav¬ 
orable light or not discussed at all. Periodicals bear evidence of severe 
control and of interference from outside. The tendency to obliterate ves¬ 
tiges of the independence of the country and to obscure the spiritual tra¬ 
dition of the people dictates not only the selection of topics, but also the 
manner of their treatment. 

Czech historians have been forced to retreat into the field of local his¬ 
tory. They work on remote periods or on irrelevant questions of the mod¬ 
ern age. A thin book, a brochure of less than thirty-two pages, an article 
in a local magazine appears now and then. The topics and titles are elo¬ 
quent witnesses of the increased pressure. There is certainly no danger 
that a new translation of the autobiography of the King-Emperor Charles 

» Miscellanea, kistorkwtridica, edited by Viclav Vaniiek (Prague, 1940). Pp. 334. 

“ Kamil Krofta, NesmrtelnS ndrod. Od Bili Hory k Polackimt (Prague: Jan Laichter, 
1939). Pp. 708. 
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IV“ would shatter the pillars of the new regime in Bohemia and Mo¬ 
ravia; it ends with the author’s accession to the throne and does not even 
mention such deeds as the founding of the University. Histories of vari¬ 
ous towns and villages, contributions to the history of crafts or of agricul¬ 
ture, reprints of local sources or of legends of Czech saints, short biogra¬ 
phies of scholars, of church dignitaries and philanthropists, of painters 
and composers, monographs on historical monuments, ancient castles, 
and churches, — these are the items in the Czech bibliography for 1940. 
On vital problems, such as the relation of medieval Bohemia to the Em¬ 
pire, the Czech struggle for independence, the domestic and foreign policy 
of the Republic, only German-speaking historians are allowed to express 
opinions which, needless to say, agree to the minutest point with the 
ideology fabricated for the conquered nations in Berlin. There is no dis¬ 
cussion concerning the views of the self-appointed interpreters of the 
political and spiritual tradition of the Czech people, because any dis¬ 
agreement would constitute a political crime. Enchained Clio looks silent¬ 
ly upon her German sister, dancing obsequiously to the tune from the 
Berlin Ministry of Propaganda. 

We have less information from Slovakia than from Bohemia and Mo¬ 
ravia. The university of Bratislava, from whose title the super-patriotic 
rulers of Slovakia have eliminated the name of Comenius, has escaped 
the fate of its Czech mother and sister, the Charles and Masaryk uni¬ 
versities. Its halls are still open to students from Slovakia, but students 
from Bohemia and Moravia were not allowed to register there after the 
closing of their schools. It may be assumed that from the curriculum 
everything has been eliminated that would keep memory of the former 
unity of Czechoslovak spiritual tradition and of the twenty years of the 
Republic. The term “Czechoslovak” has been banned both in the “pro¬ 
tectorate” and in “free” Slovakia. It is certain that textbooks of the na¬ 
tional history from the period of independence were suppressed in Bo¬ 
hemia and Moravia. Whether they were replaced by new editions or 
whether instruction in elementary and secondary schools is given without 
textbooks, the reviewer is unable to say. Several articles in the Czech 
dailies from September, 1940, lead us to believe that the latter is the case 
in Bohemia and Moravia. The articles in newspapers highly praised the 
freedom which both the teachers and students enjoy when not bound by 
the textbook. On the other hand a book op the history of the Slovaks in 
the spirit of the “new order” was promptly compiled by FrantiSek Hru- 
Sovsk? and rushed into print. 17 Attempts to obtain a copy of the book 
have been unavailing. Reviews of it indicate that it fully corresponds to 
the current ideology, stressing the independent character of the Slovak 
people and the predominance of the Catholic element in the national tra¬ 
dition. The Reformation period has been passed over hastily. Constitu- 

” Vlastnt iivolopis Karla IV, transl. by Jakub Pavel. (Prague: Meiantrich, 1940). Pp. 
iii, 149. 

" Prant. HruSovsky, Dejiny Slovemka (Turf. Sv. Martin, 1939). Over 500 pages. 
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tional, economic, and social problems seem to be pushed into the back¬ 
ground by the detailed treatment of the origin of (Slovak separatism and 
of the rise of the Populist (Hlinka’s) party, which, after the suppression 
of other parties and after the separation from the Czechs, assumed full 
responsibility for the destinies of the country. 

In Czech periodicals from 1939 and 1940 very few publications con¬ 
cerning the history of Slovakia were mentioned. Reviews and notes on 
Slovak studies must now appear in the section reserved for foreign coun¬ 
tries. Efforts to wipe out all memories of the twenty years of union and 
independence are visible everywhere. Would it be necessary to organize 
a systematic campaign against the old spirit, if the German solution of 
the Czechoslovak problem were really as satisfactory as the official spokes¬ 
men declare? 


Columbia University 



RECENT PUBLICATIONS ON L. N. TOLSTOI 

By ERNEST J, SIMMONS 

An omnibus review of recent Tolstoi scholarship has some of the fright¬ 
ening aspects of an omnibus of contemporary crime literature — any se¬ 
lection in the extraordinary plenitude betrays a personal weakness for 
favorite themes and authors. As Russia’s most famous literary figure, 
Tolstoi has naturally claimed a major share of attention in the extensive 
scholarly activity in the humanities in the Soviet Union. Lenin’s series 
of articles on Tolstoi has imparted a certain dignity and official status to 
the subject; 1 and his well-known pronouncement on “Lev Tolstoi as a 
Mirror of the Russian Revolution” has acted as a safe green light for all 
succeeding Soviet investigators. Indeed, there has been a minimum of 
that off-centre indulgence in political rehabilitation and a marked con¬ 
centration on the purely scholarly aspects of the subject. Finally, the ex¬ 
istence of a huge amount of unpublished Tolstoi manuscripts has ren¬ 
dered the field an unusually rich one for fresh study. 

The deluge began in 1928, the centennial year of Tolstoi’s birth, and 
since that time a large number of editions, collections of memoirs, diaries, 
and letters, and critical, textological, biographical, and literary-histori¬ 
cal studies in magazines and in book form have appeared. Scant attention 
has been paid in the non-Russian press to this vast scholarly output, 
much of it of a distinguished order, and space here permits only a naked 
announcement of its existence, with a convenient footnote reference to 
bibliographies and detailed appraisals. 2 By exercising an arbitrary choice, 
however, certain of the most significant works published since 1935 may 
be selected for special attention in order to throw some light on the kind 
and quality of recent Soviet scholarship on Tolstoi.* Even with this re¬ 
stricted list, limited space will oblige a more or less descriptive treatment 
at the expense of elaborate analysis and criticism. 

During his lifetime, the publication of some of Tolstoi’s works was for- 

1 Cf. 0 Tolstom, literaturno-kritiicski sbornik, ed. V. M. Friche (Moscow-Leningrad, 
1928). 
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xxxui, xxxvi, xxxvni, xlvu, uv-lvi, Lvm-ux, uocxrn, lxxxv-lxxxvii; N. K. Gudzi, 
Kuk rabotal Tolstoi (Moscow, 1936); N. N. Gusev, Letopis ltint i tvoriestvo L. If. Tolstogo 
(Moscow-Leningrad, 1936); Sbornik Gosvdarstvennogo Tolslovskogo Muzeja, ed. V. Bronch- 
Burevich (Moscow, 1937); Lttopisi Gosodarstoennogo Literalurnogo Muzeja. L. N. Tolstoi, 
ed. N. N. Gusev (Moscow, 1938); L. Myshkovskaya, L. Tolstoi. Robots i stil (Moscow, 
1939); Literaiurnoe Kasledstoo, L. N. Tolstoi (Moscow, 1939), Nos. 37-38, Vola. i-n. 
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bidden, others were mutilated by the censor, and many were irregularly 
printed abroad. These circumstances created the need for a definitive 
and scholarly edition. 4 In 1928, by government decree, a committee was 
set up under the Literary Section of the Academy of Science to formulate 
plans for such an enterprise. V. G. Chertkov, Tolstoi’s close friend and 
the man whom he designated as his literary executor, was appointed 
editor-in-chief. Some of the most distinguished Soviet scholars agreed to 
serve on the editorial committee, and a host of specialists were engaged 
for various aspects of the work. The committee drew up a careful Pro¬ 
spectus* and laid out a strictly scientific editorial policy. The first diffi¬ 
culty encountered was to complete the manuscript collection of Tol¬ 
stoi’s writings. Many manuscripts existed in provincial museums or were 
held by private individuals in Russia and abroad. A gratifying response 
attended the appeal of Narkompros, and over a million pages of manu¬ 
script, containing some two thousand titles, have been brought together 
in the three principal repositories in Moscow.* After a number of special 
analytical catalogues of all this material had been made, the various edi¬ 
tors were ready to begin work on the Academy Edition, which is expected 
to run to ninety-five volumes. 

Thirty-nine volumes have already appeared; and nine of the nineteen 
published since 1935 7 fall into the First Series of the Academy Edition: 
artistic works, articles, and journalistic writings.* One is immediately 
struck by the large number of hitherto unpublished items, a list far too 
long to ho ir.r’uded hero Mo«t nt them ere ur.fir.'shed short stories, plays. 

>,an,; a i'■■■.-■.‘le'ii 1, e :j 01 \\"!i sure p.-tite one 

may question the desirability of printing so much fragmentary material. 
As in many of our own W.P.A. white-collar projects, the charge of liter¬ 
ary boondoggling may one day be made against this government-sup¬ 
ported undertaking in Soviet Russia.* But the editorial committee has 
proceeded on the assumption that every word of Tolstoi is valuable, 

4 The lack of popular editions of selected works was met by publication of L. N. Tolstoi, 
Polnoe sobranie chudoiestvennych proizvedenii, ed. K. Khalabaev i B. M. Eichenbaum (Mos- 
cow-Leningrad, 1928), 15 volumes, and Polnoe sobranie chudoiestvennych proizvedenii Lva 
V.T T ' i , (-1 T T nS.-1- M \ T‘>av' 'M:,v ... T.^-:-. K r.L.i. 192®'. 

■-1 greir ■>!»■.. <<::. / ■ ••rjra.-n-e *“.-1. haw* d:<-> a!<|M‘nrr,l K!i:<c 192,* 

1 1 ;■.!!■ bun Iwr. /. \ P. .n::e i sn:i ubvr-i, fV'/rM .Mmcnw 

Leningrad, 1929). 

• The Moscow All-Union Lenin Library, The State Tolstoi Museum, and The State 
Literary Museum. 

1 The volumes published from 1928 to 1935 (i-vn, ix-xm, xvm, xxvn, xxxn, xun- 
xuv, xl vi, Lxm, lxxii) have been well reviewed in Literaturnoe Nasledstvo (Moscow, 
1935), Nos. 19-21, pp. 671-711. 

* vm, works (1860-62); xvn, works (1870); xix-xx, Anna Karenina; xxv-xxvi, 
works (1880); xxxui, second volume of Resurrection; worn, works (1904-1906); xxxvm, 
works (1908-1910). 

' Tiiis tvKK'cpMHi of “alwoluie <lrf uiiivri.fss'' has Iwtonsf n iiwl jwiici in Soviet «!i 
I .<>::■> of o;hri great riiiiMcn! K::wa;: a;::hum, such as :n the complete etliuons of I'usiiai;:, 
Lermontov, etc. 
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both intrinsically and as material for students. In fact, the Academy Edi¬ 
tion is unique in this respect: it will provide virtually complete data for 
future investigators of Tolstoi’s life and artistic development. 

The value of such completeness, to take one illustration, is apparent 
in volume xvii, which contains, among other things, all the abundant 
material of Tolstoi’s two incomplete historical romances, The Decem¬ 
brists and a projected novel from the time of Peter the Great. Relatively 
little of this material had been published previously; the volume in the 
Academy Edition contains not only a series of finished chapters, amount¬ 
ing to some of Tolstoi’s most impressive writing, but all the variant 
drafts, plans, and notes relating to these two unfinished novels. In the 
same volume, the elaborate and brilliant studies of M. A. Tsyavlovski 
and P. Popov on all this assembled material reveal the broad scope of 
Tolstoi’s design for a trilogy of historical novels that extended from the 
time of Peter the Great into the second half of the nineteenth century, 
and of which War and Peace was merely the central arch. Our whole con¬ 
ception of Tolstoi’s ability as an historical novelist is extended and deep¬ 
ened by the printing of these fragments. 

The baffling textual problemsconfronting editors of the Academy Edi¬ 
tion are apparent in Professor N. K. Gudzi’s exhaustive work on Anna 
Karenina (volumes xix-xx). 10 The irregular publication of many of Tol¬ 
stoi’s productions has already been mentioned; to this obstacle must be 
added his unusual habits of composition and his exasperatingly crabbed 
handwriting that is often complicated by abbreviations. Variants and 
drafts of a work were accumulated without stint, and he went over every¬ 
thing again and again with a meticulous pen. It is on record that he ac¬ 
cumulated as many as thirty separate drafts of a single story. More than 
once final proof had to be entirely reset, and even then telegrams were 
hurried off to the printer with last-minute corrections. In the case of the 
definitive text of Anna Karenina, a unique problem exists which Profes¬ 
sor Gudzi has handled with skill and wisdom. Hitherto, the separate edi¬ 
tion of 1878 has always been accepted as the canonical text of this novel. 
After making some corrections in the proofs, Tolstoi, who by now had 
ceased to be interested in Anna Karenina, turned over the proofs to his 
friend N. N. Strakhov, with the request that he make any changes he 
thought necessary. Gudzi refuses to accept this version, for he main¬ 
tains that the text corrected by Strakhov ceased to be part of Tolstoi’s 
own creative process. He goes back to the original magazine publication 
of Anna Karenina (Russki Vestnik, 1875-1876), and by collating it with 
the preserved proof sheets of the 1878 version that Tolstoi had actually 
corrected, he arrives at a definitive text. The changes of Strakhov are 
noted as variant readings. Undoubtedly, the text of the Academy Edi¬ 
tion is incomparably closer to what Tolstoi wrote and intended than the 
1878 text that has become so widely known. 

*• The first four parts of the novel are published in volume xvm. 
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Professor N. K. Gudzi is also editor of Resurrection, and volume xxxni 
under review is the second of two devoted to this novel in the Academy 
Edition. Although the novel is shorter than War and Peace and Anna 
Karenina , the mass of manuscripts and proof sheets of Resurrection is 
much larger than in the case of the other two works. Volume xxxiii is 
devoted solely to the variants, and it includes the first finished version of 
Resurrection , two unfinished ones, and one hundred and fifty-five vari¬ 
ants of six separate redactions of the novel. Gudzi finds his way with 
skill through this labyrinth of variants and corrections, and his commen¬ 
tary 11 provides a lucid exposition of the complicated history of the writ¬ 
ing of this last great novel of Tolstoi. A certain confusion exists in the 
arrangement of the variants, and it is unfortunate that the intended “de¬ 
finitiveness” of this edition should be invalidated by the failure to in¬ 
clude some previously published and much unpublished material that 
has recently been discovered. 12 On the other hand, the huge amount of 
new material brought together tremendously increases our knowledge 
of the historical and artistic facts relating to the creation of Resurrection. 

The next five volumes to be mentioned fall in the Second Series of 
the Academy Edition: diaries and notebooks. 1 * In all, there will be thir¬ 
teen volumes in this Series, and they will contain material of utmost 
biographical importance. With few interruptions throughout his long 
life, Tolstoi kept a diary, a practice that appears to have been epidemic 
among Russians of his generation. He also jotted down in separate note¬ 
books random thoughts, observations, plans for stories, and various 
memoranda. Previous to the Academy Edition, only two volumes of the 
diaries had appeared in print, and these were based on copies of the man¬ 
uscripts, were severely expurgated, and did not include the notebooks 
for the corresponding years. 14 

11 The commentaries on the First Series of the Academy Edition are uniform in design: 
a study of the genesis and history of the work in question, and a description of the manu¬ 
scripts. Literary criticism is eschewed. 

** Some pages from Resurrection, published by M. Gershenzon, Novye propily (Moscow, 
1923), vol. i, were not included by Gudzi; and since the publication of the Academy Edition 
of Resurrection, 475 additional proofsheets of the novel, corrected by Tolstoi, have turned 
up in the Moscow All-Union Lenin Library. 

“ XL vii (1854-1857); liv (1900-1903); lv (1904-1906); lvi (1907-1908); Lvin (1910). 
Only one other volume in this Series has been published — xlvi (1847-1854). 

14 Dnemik molodosti Lva Nikolaeviio Tolstogo (1847-1852), ed. V. G. Chertkov (Moscow, 
1917), and Dnemik Lva Nikolaeviio Tolstogo (1895-1899) ed. V. G. Chertkov (Moscow, 
1916). Both volumes have been translated into English: The Diaries oj Leo Tolstoy, Youth, 
1847 to 1852, translated from the Russian by C. J. Hogarth and A. Simis (London-New 
York, 1917), and The Journal oj Leo Tolstoy (1895-1899), translated from the Russian by 
Rose Stnmsky (New York, 1917). Citations and separate pages of the diaries may be found 
in various biographies and publications that had appeared before the Academy Edition. 
Attention should also be called to L6on Tolstoi, Journal Intime (1853-1865). Traduction 
de Jean Chuzeville et Valdimir Pozner, vols. i-n (Paris, 1926). The Russian original 
(which I have seen nowhere mentioned in print) of this French version is very likely the 
source of The Private Diary oj Leo Tolstoy (1853-1857), translated by Louise and Aylmer 
Maude (New York, 1927). Neither the French nor English versions give any definite 
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A uniform editorial procedure is strictly observed in this Second Series 
of the Academy Edition. The handwriting of the manuscripts is Tolstoi’s 
worst, and his abbreviations, particularly in the notebooks, sometimes 
defy clarification. The editors have been entirely faithful to the text of 
the original manuscripts, with the sole exception of unprintable words, 
which are shown by dots, and all corrections and erasures are duly indi¬ 
cated in footnotes. Unusual ingenuity and expert knowledge of the sub¬ 
ject are constantly evinced in emendations, in deciphering illegible 
words, and in piecing out abbreviations. The rich complement of explana¬ 
tory notes, which in each volume consume more space than the text, 18 
exhibit profound scholarship and encyclopaedic knowledge on the part 
of the editors. Literally all of Russian and much of Western European 
and American civilization is drawn upon in amassing a reference material 
of unexampled scope. There has been some criticism in Soviet Russia of 
the extensiveness of the explanatory notes, and recently the editorial 
committee has decreed that the commentary in a given volume should 
not exceed more than twenty-five percent of the pages devoted to the 
text. 1 * Although one may find some irrelevancy in the notes, especially in 
the full biographical material on various individuals mentioned in the 
text, it is most unfortunate, in an edition of such proportions, to restrict 
editorial freedom in any way. 

When the thirteen volumes of diaries and notebooks in the Academy 
Edition are published, they will provide a body of material that will 
enormously supplement our knowledge of Tolstoi’s life and works and 
will pave the way for a new and definitive biography. To select just 
one slight example. The influence of Proudhon on Tolstoi has always 
been suspected but never proved, 17 and critics have been unaware of 
Tolstoi’s earliest contacts with his works. But in the notebook for 1857, 
there is a series of references to his reading of Proudhon. Most significant 
are certain observations about anarchy, unquestionably suggested by 
Proudhon’s Qu’est-ce que la propriety? In one place in the notebook he 
asserts: “All governments are in equal measure good and evil. The best 
ideal is anarchy.” 18 Coming from Tolstoi at the age of twenty-nine, this 
observation, previously unknown, points directly to the famous position 
on anarchy that he maintained in later life. 


information as to the source, but a careful examination of these renderings indicates that 
the source must have been a copy of Tolstoi’s original diary manuscripts; there are serious 


English translations of it. See Predislovie to volume xlvh, p. vii. 

“ For example, in volume xlvh, 222 pages are devoted to the text, and 305 closely 
printed pages to the notes. 

“ Cf. P. Popov, “Tolstoi i o Tolstom,” LUtralurnoe Nasledstvo (Moscow, 1939), Nos. 
37-38, ii, 725. 

" The best treatment of this influence is to be found in B. Eichenbaum’s Lit Tolstoi, 
PjaSidesjatye go dy (Uningrad, 1928) and Lit Tolstoi, Sestidesjatye tody (Leningrad, 1931). 
1 Zaptsnye kniiki (May 12/24, 1857), xlvii, 208. 
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The five volumes of letters published since 1935'* belong to the Third 
Series of the Academy Edition which will contain thirty-one volume^ 
when completed- Over seven thousand of Tolstoi’s letters exist in the 
manuscript collections available to the editorial committee, 40 of which 
only a small fraction has been previously published. 51 

The same careful editing is everywhere apparent in this Third Series, 
and again the wealth of notes leaves little to be desired in the matter of 
explanatory material. It is unfortunate that the editor of the first volume 
of the Series (lix) allowed a few of the earliest letters of Tolstoi to escape 
him, but these have subsequently appeared in another publication. 14 As 
in the case of the diaries and notebooks, these thirty-one volumes of let¬ 
ters, when eventually published, will supply a mass of fresh biographical 
material that will enormously supplement our knowledge of Tolstoi’s 
long and varied career. 

With the publication of only thirty-nine volumes after twelve years of 
effort, one may doubt whether this huge undertaking of a definitive edi¬ 
tion of Tolstoi, like similar Russian enterprises, will ever be completed. 
The fact is that most of the remaining volumes already exist in manu¬ 
script, and are simply waiting on the overloaded Soviet press. The latest 
report from Russia is that six more volumes (xlvui-l, lx-lxi, lxxxiv) 
are scheduled for publication this year. Although the project up to date 
has been executed with the most commendable objectivity, a recent pro¬ 
nouncement of the editorial committee arouses one’s fears for the future 
disinterested direction of the work. The committee was reported as de¬ 
claring on the necessity “of basing the special forewords of each volume 
on an exposition of Lenin’s point of view on the art of Tolstoi.” 4 * But 
if the volumes of the Academy Edition of Tolstoi that have already ap¬ 
peared are a fair sample of what the remaining ones will be, then one must 
ungrudgingly admit that no more magnificent monument was ever de¬ 
signed for a great literary genius. 

In the meantime, students of Tolstoi have bfen making full use of the 
huge manuscript collections for separate investigations. Out of this activ¬ 
ity, perhaps the most important work to emerge since 1935 is Lelopis 
iizni i tvoriestva L. N. Tolstogo by N. N. Gusev, Tolstoi’s former secretary 
and the foremost authority on his life. What Gusev has attempted to do 
is to draw up a day-by-day chronicle of Tolstoi’s eighty-two years of 
existence, in which all the wealth of facts, events, and writings are chron- 

w Volumes ux (letters from 1844-1855); lxxxiii (letters to his wife, 1862-1886); 
Lxxxv-Lxxxvn (letters to V. G. Chertkov, 1883-1896). Two other volumes in this Third 
Series of the Academy Edition have appeared before 1935 — ucn (letters from 1880- 
1886); mom (letters from 1889-1900). 

*» It may also be mentioned that some fifty thousand letters to Tolstoi, from corre¬ 
spondents all over the world, exist in the manuscript collections. 

n For a bibliography of Tolstoi’s letters published before the Academy Edition, see 
F M Brrtbu'jr - TW-i-e: devfe Iti 'Mownw. 1931) pr 41-43. 
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ologic&Uy listed and the sources indicated.* 4 The result is a complete 
reference work that will furnish scholars with all the vital data for bio¬ 
graphical and literary studies. The basic material of the compilation is 
the whole range of Tolstoi’s diaries, notebooks, and correspondence, but 
very many other sources are drawn upon. Naturally, the ultimate worth 
of such a reference book depends upon the selection of really significant 
facts. One may occasionally differ with Gusev’s emphasis. Events of emo¬ 
tional importance in Tolstoi’s life, the various love affairs before his mar¬ 
riage, are sometimes omitted or inadequately represented. Within the 
inevitable limitations of space, however, Gusev’s selection of fundamen¬ 
tal material is almost impeccable. The copious store of references attests 
to his profound erudition in the field, and the lucid, easy arrangement of 
the whole serves to make this work one of first importance to all future 
students of Tolstoi. 

Of a very different nature is N. K. Gudzi’s literary investigation, Kak 
rabotal Tolstoi, which aroused much interest when it was published 
in 1936. The author has brought together in this book the results of his 
published studies of the manuscript texts for the Academy Edition. Spe¬ 
cifically, he attempts to describe Tolstoi’s process of literary creation by 
a detailed analysis of all the manuscripts, notes, and variants of certain 
works— Power of Darkness, Kreutzer Sonata, The Devil, and Resurrec¬ 
tion. Apart from the fact that Gudzi has added very little to his previ¬ 
ously published studies in this field, the book is open to other strictures. 
All the works he has selected for special investigation belong to the later 
period of Tolstoi, so that one gets very little insight into the genesis and 
gradual development of his creative process. There is also a marked tend¬ 
ency fn roicen*rafe -.ir^n the r-etln-V'Mry of analysis at the expense 
<i: sr-.E:fi.l gene*.f i . i ' The book is more a gram¬ 
mar of Tolstoi’s creative process than a critical study and appreciation 
of it. Within the restricted scope of the investigation, however, Gudzi 
with his unrivalled knowledge of the manuscript material has achieved 
a signal and distinguished performance. He takes the reader to the work¬ 
bench in a great artist’s laboratory and guides him step by step through 
the absorbing process of Tolstoi’s intense, tireless labor over his pro¬ 
ductions. 

L. Myshkovskaya in her book, L. Tolstoi. Rabola i stil (1939), is also 
concerned with Tolstoi’s creative process, but unlike Gudzi, she tries to 
go beyond the 1~.:= of «:• d T-. cannot be said that 

she !>;.»■<cm:* :i: a n t :y.r. 'iii.i i/, deli:,era eiy (but I think mis- 
takingly) avoided, although immeasurably better equipped to attempt 
it. Further, like Gudzi again, she is guilty of warming over material that 
she had previously published." The author concentrates most of her 


. . ** This book is one of a series of Lelopisi of famous Russian authors sponsored by the 
Literary Section of the Academy of Science. 

“The book adds little that is new to her previous work, Rabota Tolstogo nod proiz- 
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analysis on Hadji Murad and Kkolstomer , and the one solid contribution 
is the light shed on Tolstoi’s use of historical sources in his fiction. 

So much unpublished manuscript material exists in The State Tolstoi 
Museum and The State Literary Museum that it has been thought ad¬ 
visable to print two volumes of the most important documents.** The se¬ 
lections range from complete and fragmentary tales, and articles, 
corrected proof sheets, pages from the diaries and notebooks, and letters, 
to the recollections of people close to Tolstoi and their letters to him. 
Both these collections contain material of unquestioned value, particu¬ 
larly items of a biographical nature, but one is at a loss to understand 
why many documents were printed that will eventually appear in the 
Academy Edition. 

A fuller collection of such material, varied by the inclusion of a series 
of critical articles on Tolstoi, has appeared in two stout volumes of 
Literaturnoe Nasledstvo (Nos. 37-38, 1939), the last publication to be 
mentioned in this survey. The first volume contains hitherto unpublished 
childhood productions of Tolstoi, original designs of The Cossacks, many 
rejected pages of War and Peace, Anna Karenina, and Hadji Murad, and 
certain unpublished texts of tales for children; the second volume is 
made up of more varied material: articles on art, pages from the diaries, 
many letters, and the letters and reminiscences of friends. All these 
documents are unusually well edited and they add a great deal to our 
knowledge of the life and art of Tolstoi. 

It would take much more space than is available here to comment on 
all the numerous and often excellent studies in these two volumes.* 7 The 
articles of P. Popov and N. Gusev, based on new data, bring to light 
highly important information on the tragic quarrel between Tolstoi and 
his wife. V. Vinogradov’s extensive article “On the Language of Tol¬ 
stoi” is a brilliant effort to apply philological methods in order to clarify 
the diverse elements that contribute to Tolstoi’s literary language. And 
P. Popov’s study, “The Style of Tolstoi’s Early Tales,” amounts to 
much more than an analysis of style; the article contains fresh informa¬ 
tion and some interesting speculation on the whole involved problem of 
the composition of Childhood and Boyhood. His conjectures on the in- 

* "• G ,. T ‘ . V. M , * W' ■■■C. -v:.r 
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of Realism”; P. Popov, “The Style of Tolstoi’s Early Tales”; V. Vinogradov, “On the 
Language of Tolstoi”; B. Eichenbaum, “Tolstoi after War and Peace"-, volume n: M. 
Chistyakova, “Tolstoi and the European Peace Congress”; S. Breitburg, “Bernard Shaw 
in his Dispute with Tolstoi on Shakespeare”; L. Semenov, “Material on the History of the 
Creation of Hadji Murad"-, K. Shokhor-Trotski, “Tolstoi and the Student Movement of 
1899”; P. Popov, “New Data on the Family Relations of Tolstoi”; N. Gusev, “Concerning 
the History of the Family Tragedy of Tolstoy”; E. Tsakin, “An Unknown Portrait of 
Tolstoi”; I. Vladimirov, “On the History of Tolstoi as Arbiter of the Peace”; N. Pokrov¬ 
skaya, “Nonsense Verse of Tolstoi”; E. Seidenschnur, “R.-M. Rilke and Tolstoi”; S. 
Lure, “Tolstoi and the Cinema”; A. Eljseev, “Tolstoi and the Nizhni Novgorod Black 
Hundred.” 
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fluence of Dickens on these works would have gained more substance 
from a fuller knowledge of David Copperfidd. An entirely different field 
is covered by G. Lukach in his “Tolstoi and the Growth of Realism,” a 
forthright Marxian attempt to analyze Tolstoi’s literary greatness in the 
light of the historical conditions reflected in his productions. 

The books that have been mentioned comprise only a part of the many 
publications on Tolstoi since 1935, but perhaps the most significant 
part. Our knowledge of Tolstoi’s life and our understanding of him as an 
artist and thinker have been tremendously enriched and, in many ways, 
radically altered by the huge amount of new material that has appeared. 
Nor will this process cease until the last volume of the definitive Acad¬ 
emy Edition has been published. Only then will the whole vast corpus 
of Tolstoi’s colossal activity as a writer be available to all. 

Cornell University 




SALTYKOV AND THE RUSSIAN SQUIRE 

By WACLAW LEDN1CKI ( 

' \i 

Just as the allied fleets of England and France were bombing the facade 
of the empire of Nicholas I at Sebastopol and smashing the military 
power of the “gendarme de I’Europe” so that the weakness of Nicholas’s 
Russia appeared to European eyes, the great Russian satirist Saltykov- 
Shchedrin opened his literary career on a large scale. In 1856, he began to 
publish his Provincial Sketches. 

At that critical moment the whole of Russia had been awakened and 
was rising to a new life. The bankruptcy of the regime of Nicholas I was 
universally apparent, and the necessity of broad, deep, consistent, and 
systematic reforms was accepted even by bureaucrats and conservative 
officials. The despair provoked by the ineptitude and the corruption of 
Russian civilian and military authority which had led Russia to the 
Crimean catastrophe gave place to an enthusiastic wish and will to 
liquidate the evil past and to create, as quickly as possible, a new future, 
a “new order” based on wisdom and justice. Never perhaps had Ba¬ 
kunin’s aphorism, “Die Lust amzerstoren ist auch eine schaffende Lust,” 
a better application than at that moment. 

After the cannon of the allied navies had thus destroyed the fortresses 
of Nicholas I, a Russian literary bombardment began to attack the 
domestic bases of his regime. Here we have one of the most significant 
paradoxes of Russian history. Nicholas I made every effort to create a 
great Russian military power and, at the same time, to destroy or at least 
to corrupt rising Russian intellectual culture. He did not succeed in either 
design. During his reign Russia had Pushkin, Lermontov, Gogol, Tyut¬ 
chev, Belinski, Aksakov and many others, and this only in literature. At 
the end of his reign Turgenev, Goncharov, Grigorovich, Nekrasov, Dos¬ 
toevski, and Tolstoi had all begun to write. Modern Russian music took 
its first gigantic strides. Russian art was much more modest, but still 
creative. So Nicholas I was unsuccessful: his power was smashed, and 
Russian culture, sturdy and already able to defend itself, still survived. 

The most important objective of the attacks of Russian protesting, 
critical, and reformatory literature was serfdom. The abolition of slavery, 
the emancipation of the peasantry became a slogan generally adopted 
even before the Crimean campaign, but especially after it. Grigorovich’s 
The Village (1846) and Anton Goremyka (1847), Turgenev’s Notes of a 
Hunter (1847-1852), and Nekrasov’s poems bitterly attacked the squires 
and the gentry for their “cruelty,” their “selfishness and false culture,” 
giving in the same time touching pictures of the terrible sufferings as 
well as of the great spiritual beauty of the peasants. Tolstoi’s Sebastopol 
Sketches, as a matter of fact, in spite of their author’s individual attitude 
towards the chief problems of Russian life, belong to the same group, for 
they represent in broader lines an apology for the Russian soldier and a 
refutation of the Russian officer. 
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To be just, we must admit that all this was not by any means a revela¬ 
tion. Radishchev’s Journey from Petersburg to Moscow, Fonvizin’s 
Young Hopeful, even Karamzin’s Poor Liza, Griboyedov’s Wit Works 
Woe, Pushkin’s History of the Manor of Goryukhino, The Stationmaster, 
Dubrovski, Lermontov’s poems, and Gogol’s Dead Souls, had given 
pages of almost Swiftian satire aimed at the whole social order based on 
serfdom. It was not far from the satirical humanitarianism of Russian 
literature in the time of Saltykov. 

In his book on Saltykov,' Dr. Nikander Strelsky has given a careful 
analysis of Saltykov’s portrayal of the Russian squire. Several times Dr. 
Strelski has compared Saltykov’s squire with the squire as he appears in 
Pushkin, Turgenev, Goncharov and Tolstoi, 2 and he asserts that "these 
writers nearly always depicted well-to-do landowners who had received 
a proper education, generally with a cosmopolitan tinge, traveled abroad, 
and associated with people of some enlightenment ...” They composed 
a small minority of the gentry, a "rural 61ite.” Saltykov, however, was 
r.ot interested except I “r-. 1 rt^-’h-tev Q .‘-!' L vkov was seeking the “aver¬ 
age g i.' :e:.-ins” ... It was a type 

which in any society was usually considered as an unstimulating subject 
for art because of its colorlessness and mediocrity. Saltykov chose it be¬ 
cause of these very attributes, and in this choice he stood virtually alone 
among the writers of his time. 

This statement does not seem to me entirely accurate. As for "medi¬ 
ocrity,” we know how many pages (even some of his poems) Turgenev 
devoted to the “heroes of poshlost," self-satisfied inferiority, to those 
heroes of banality and vulgarity who were direct descendants of Gogol’s 
characters. Virtually all his “superfluous men,” as well as those not 
“superfluous,” his Hamlet, Vyazovnin, Veretyev, Shubin, even Lavretz- 
ki, are all victims or creatures of the “terrible banality” of Russian life. 
And Goncharov — did he not give the most impressive analysis and ex¬ 
position of the same mediocrity? We may find the same picture, the 
same types of nobles and squires, in the plays of Ostrovski and in such 
well-written novels of secondary writers as Ertel and especially V. 
Sleptzov.* F * 

Dr. Strelsky, putting too much confidence in Bolshevik criticism in 
such books and studies on Saltykov as those of Elsberg, Essen, Lavretz- 
ki, Kirpotin, Olminski, and others, insists that “among other great 
writers of his era Saltykov stood alone” (p. 140), that he never poetizes 
the landowners, never gives pictures of “exceptional individuals,” never 
could seriously devote himself to the depiction of any Levin or Bezu- 


xn+lftf* 0 * ^ ^ RuSSian Squirt (New York: Columbia University Press, 1940). Pp. 
* Op. «/., p. 92. 

.* ( ! a 2 icuUr| y Ws novel DifrvH Tim e (Trudnoe Vrtmya) where he attacks the liberal. 
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khov, a Nekhlyudovor a Bolkonski, not only because they were not repre¬ 
sentative then, but also because they never could be representative; to 
him they were simply orchids of society, which blossomed as parasites' 
on the body of the nation ...” (p. 139 ). I find myself unable to share 
this opinion. 

Let us first remember that Turgenev, in his Notes of a Hunter, in some 
of his short stories (Murnu, The Inn , A Lear of the Steppes, Three Por¬ 
traits) and even in some of his novels, appears a very severe and rancor¬ 
ous judge of his own social class, and some of his nobles are actually 
repulsive (Stegunov, Penochkin, Zverkov, the heroes of Smoke, even 
some types in A Nest of Gentlefolk, a novel which, on the whole, is rather 
an elegy written on thfe bygone days of patriarchal Russian country-life). 
And Aksakov’s Kurolesov? 4 or Oblomov ? It is perhaps one of the more 
critical pictures of Russian country life. In the Dream of Oblomov we 
have an absolutely desperate picture of the animal life of the Russian 
gentry and of the darkness of the “historical” existence of a Russian 
village. How of Leskov’s Lady Macbeth and Tolstoi’s Polikushka? Poli- 
kushka represents the most eloquent protest, almost as powerful as a 
Greek tragedy, against the oppression of the peasantry by their masters. 
Or Tolstoi’s plays? No, Saltykov is not unique in that respect. Messrs. 
Fl«herg. F>«en. Pok'ov«k>. et si a*e wrong. I may add that in some of 
: -.wl-, e.-po \rh i:. i:.- A***. we have also the most hope¬ 
less, perhaps even the most terrific evocation of the same class and 
of the same times. Bunin’s squires, with their guitars, arapniki, be- 
govye drozhki, poddevki, and dvoryansskiye furazhki are actually the most 
repulsive creatures in the world. It is a picture of fantastic vulgarity and 
banality, more terrible even than that of Gogol because of the greater 
sense of measure and truth which characterize Bunin’s art. Gogol was a 
caricaturist, a stylizer, a romanticist, he created grotesque types and 
situations, he was a joker, literature was a play, a game for him. But it 
was also a confession and a work of expiation. He nourished his heroes 
with qualities of his own very unpleasant personality. 4 

Like Gogol, Saltykov was also a caricaturist, a creator of the grotesque, 
and his realism is peculiar. Like Dostoyevski, he very often speaks about 
his realism, and constantly accentuates the fact that his realism has not 

4 Dr. Strelsky supposes that it was “a distant relationship which obtained for him a 
place in the memoir of Aksakov” (p. 140). But this is not an argument for the thesis of 
“ •lcaiiiiiiSK " On (!v . r-\« pM,:f V Oi.vr‘*t a-.! ,.>f \!iv's 

p.:'li.:i‘ lie tw.-. t , hu -i.ii.h: K-..: iisr. 

* Dr SfTlskv T.ritio-s Bun:- in a rnofafi.v. from TV'Se'c T do r.ot a.-co w:‘h the 
of 1):. on (ingi;! "or.e nat» jp mi:: Pejd \ ,r.c c\.c- ■• ivi- ■ ■ <■ linra 

iiiivts. ihe *esi.."e4. «•:' n I'lwi-diLi:.. a Kombutlika n Ciiirhii.c I ret ihiim -..rr.i- .:i 
u-.r nien.iines. a -.e and ini.iliii!. nr-cr-cue ,«es *«.-::!.>■j.via'i'ze..' 1 .v !IW I i:c:e 
!« n n:> o|i:::ii>::. :io ■■■»«ir:n liun.-an-i: ■.■‘.Pin: M/u.s ihcw.K.i! l.-v-i , .i.:r.e lurois 
are rioit dead iliu:i Jus 'dead souls" Auer 'lie *ora<. of \ er.geri'-.. Mr:v/i:> )id:>. 
Rozanov, BiyuBov, Eichenbaom, and even Gippius, it is rather difficult to agree with the 
thesis of Gogol’s “realistic humanitarianism.” 
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exterior, but interior aims and subjects. His literature was a literature of 
conflict, of protest; it bad a superior polemic and spiritual aim and pur¬ 
pose, and for that reason in details, in the creation of types and situations, 
his art is inevitably an art of deformation and exaggeration. It is a syn¬ 
thesis and a generalization. Like Gogol’s, it is ruled by hyperbolism and 
subject also to the power of oratory and declamatory emotion. Like 
Dosioiei -ki. ?a s :>knv looki for deep, bidden f.n tors, nrd for that reason 
his 1 re.ilrj" :s, like l)o-in>i’v-h: ?. n lania-i..' re:k!.:y. a? ::eep.> true in 
the general idea as it is fantastic in details. As a result, his squire is not 
an experimental, concrete, factual Russian squire, in spite of his asser¬ 
tions (even in Poshekhonye) that he gives a true picture of Russian life.* 
Quite the contrary — the picture given by Turgenev and Tolstoi 
(Goncharov’s and Aksakov’s too) taken as a whole is much more true, 
broad, objective and real. 

As I read Saltykov, I always think of a reflection which once suddenly 
entered my mind on the Pont des Arts in Paris when, I do not know 
why, I thought about Freud. “If Freud were entirely right, there would 
be no Louvre, no Place de la Concorde, no Notre Dame de Paris. Instead 
of all those beauties and achievements of human enthusiasm, faith, and 
creative spirit, we would have deserts and forests with monkeys making 
love in them.” If Saltykov were right, if Messrs. Elsberg, Essen, Kirpotin, 
and Pokrovski were right, there would not be any great Russian litera¬ 
ture. Why are Bezukhov, Bolkonski, Irtenyev, Bagrov, Lavretzki, 
Levin, Rudin, Liza, Tatyana, Olga and the rest not representative? 
And who were Radishchev, Derzhavin, Bolotov, Karamzin, Fonvizin, 
Zhukovski, Pushkin, Lermontov, Aksakov, Tyutchev, Fet, Boratyn- 
ski, Prince Vyazemski, Prince Odoyevski, Griboyedov, Chaadayev, 
Turgenev, Nekrasov, Grigorovich, Tolstoi, and even Saltykov himself, if 
not rich, aristocratic Russian squires? Dr. Strelsky tells us that Pushkin 
at those times was universally known and appreciated (p. 112). Who 
were the readers of Pushkin? We may be sure that it was not among 
peasants and merchants that we should have to seek them. 

In Poshekhonye we have the figure of the author’s father. We know 
from Saltykov that he was a very cultivated and even a very learned 
man. How could he be such if the conditions of life depicted in Poshek¬ 
honye were wholly true? Tsar Peter the Third had one great merit towards 
Russia: it was his manifesto of 1762 (O Volnosti Dvoryanstva) by which 
he made the Russian nobility free of obligatory State service. He has, to 
use the French term, dtitatisi the Russian nobility, and thus was, so to 
speak, consecrated to spiritual culture from above. Thus it assumed this 
historical task, it created the great Russian culture of the nineteenth 
century, perhaps in spite of the intentions of Peter the Third. They as- 

• Even Elsberg says that Saltykov’s “evprew'v ah* 1 -—„.-t n« It -> : irr>o==ib!r to 

identify it with a unique, sensual fact. C i:.i> \ | :. :M . ric ■/ ,, 

dtedrina (Moscow-Leningrad: Mead. \a..s .-t.- > K !<,•/. ■(>., j|. .. 

abstract, because it is essentially general and at the same time hyperbolical. 
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sumed that task, and they did not devote their tiipe exclusively to the 
“science of the tender passion." If we take into consideration the facts 
that the Russian nobility in the eighteenth and the nineteenth centuries 
represented only two percent of the whole Russian population, and if 
we take into consideration the other fact that the cultural and political 
role of this class lasted virtually (and here I speak about modern Euro¬ 
pean Russia) one and a half centuries, the result of this historical role 
will appear enormous. There has been no other nobility in Europe which 
has done so much in the field of spiritual culture in so short a time and 
with such modest help from the other classes of society. 

Saltykov himself was one of the greatest Russian aristocratic workers in 
that field. Indeed, there is no possibility of eliminating from Russian 
history the cultural role of the Russian nobility. Saltykov’s hatred 
against his own class derived from two essential elements: first, his own 
unhappy childhood in the house of his parents and, second, his occident¬ 
alism, his pathetic occidentalism. The picture of his own life given in 
Pyh'\h •' > * .1 jv , 1 ' ire TTe =■■■ = si h ! —«r’* o” m,'”y o'- 

a in- i ■. ■■ ■! <r ■. <■ u »..vis 

conditions and the motives for his personal attitude. 

One of them is striking. Saltykov is comparing his Chronicle with the 
Family Chronicle of Aksakov, and expresses regret that he has never had 
such close connections with nature as Bagrov’s family. Is that lack of 
esthetic experience the real reason for his criticism of the squires? Surely 
not. On the other hand, if Saltykov’s parents had organized hunting and 
fi=h : T —"T vf-cl -if- ,-■■■ r rv.VrV Sultvkov 

aristocratic excesses. His mother did not belong by birth to the nobility, 
she was a daughter of rich merchants. Her gift and talent of making money 
and her avarice, her mercantilism, were not representative for the gentry. 

Even one peculiar detail, quoted by Dr. Strelsky, on the starvation in 
Poshekhonye, about bad, spoiled, and insufficient food, is actually iso¬ 
lated. Russian squires (cf. the Larins, the “Old-World Landowners,” 
Oblomovka, the Rostovs, Sobakevich, Petukh, the dinners of Oblonski, 
even the suppers and lunches of Yudushka Golovlyov) eat well and 
copiously, perhaps too copiously, and they were known for their hospi¬ 
tality. 

Even the Golovlyov family is not a typical picture of country life. 
The atmosphere, the style of this life is not that of the gentry. It is some¬ 
thing like Ostrovski’s climate, something rather like Karamazov’s house. 
And that means a fantastic synthesis of Russian culture as a whole, but 
presented by a satirical writer. 

Fyodor Karamazov (as remarked by J. Madaule, the author of the 
most intelligent work among recent foreign books on Dostoyevski) 7 is 

7 Jacques Madaule, Le christianisme ie Dostoievsky (Paris, Blond et Gay, 1939), pp. 
24-25. This very interesting book failed to receive general attention because of the war. 
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the picture of the moral decadency of all Russia in the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury. Yudushka Golovlyov is somewhat the same. He is more. He is (in 
spite of Saltykov’s reservations) a Molierian generalization of a uni¬ 
versally known human character, not especially noble at all, not especially 
Russian. Molifcre, Balzac, Dickens could create with their fancy such a 
second “Russian” Tartuffe. In Poland, take Zeromskior Fredro, but per¬ 
haps not, for Fredro was too cheerful. But Gogol’s Ivan Ivanovich is an 
ancestor of Yudushka beyond any doubt, and the heroes of Molifere, 
Balzac, Dickens, Flaubert, and Hugo also have some relationship with the 
characters of Saltykov. 

Dr. Strelsky recalls the figures of Michelangelo in the Sistine Chapel in 
connection with the Golovlyov family (p. 59). This juxtaposition seems 
questionable. Tolstoi is comparable to Michelangelo in the richness of his 
physical world, but not Saltykov. Dr. Strelsky himself asserts with justice 
that “none of Saltykov’s personages ... is seen very clearly” (p. 138), 
but he adds, “with the exception of the Golovlyovs” (p. 135). The Golovl¬ 
yovs have no importance in this case. Saltykov suggests Daumier, as Dr. 
Strelsky himself has observed (p. 135). I should add Gustave Dor6, 
Goya, perhaps even Rops. We know the drawings of Parisian life made by 
Daumier and DorS. They represent an artistic truth, but not a historical 
one. Saltykov’s world is an individual vision of the Russian world. 

But it is a practically true picture only for Bolsheviks and for some 
progressive critics of old times, who prized the “truth” of this art for 
special politics’ and soci?.’ rea«o"« The Bolsheviks try, with Saltykov’s 
l.e’.p. io eiaborve a ■.!«sr.i< min- -.i what happened in 1917. They insist 
on the historical solidarity between autocracy and nobility. Yet the prob¬ 
lem is much more complicated. There was much more spiritual solidarity 
and understanding between the tsar and the peasants, than between the 
tsar and the 61ite on one hand and the ilite and the peasants on the other. 
The 61ite has always been tragically alone in Russia, standing between 
the tsar and the peasants. In any case, the Bolskeviks are very proud of 
Saltykov. How many essays and studies' have they published to prove it! 

Astonishing as it may seen, Saltykov was an occidentalist, a “west¬ 
erner.” Despite his face with its melancholy air of a Russian ikon, he was 
an inspired and convinced admirer of Europe, and his love for Europe 
was a true and sincere love. He did not love in Europe the “European 
cemeteries,” as Dostoyevski did. He never approved the German victory 
of 1870, as Dostoyevski did. He never dreamed about the collaboration 
of Russia and Germany for destruction of “Catholic Europe,” as Dos¬ 
toyevski did. He never blessed the Russian persecutions in Poland, as 
Dostoyevski did. Saltykov was a gentleman, one of the best Russian 


• C* the ‘h-re ; ~rr<-«r v-'-— l( .i <-/ ' >, 
ne:. WlaiPr* !t- >: cv.s* «■■<: -- „ . 
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“aristocrats in democracy,” and “when the aristocrat goes to democracy 
he is charming,” as Petr Stepanovich Verkhovenski put it. 

Saltykov loved France, though sometimes impatient with her. Who 
among the Russians ever described Paris and its charm better thkn he? He 
shed sincere tears when he saw that the French bourgeoisie, to defend 
itself against the proletarians, “collaborated” with Bismarck. But in 
spite of that, he did not lose his attachment to France. On some of his 
pages, in The Golovlyovs, The Tashkentzy, in Za Rubezhem we find strik¬ 
ing echoes of Chaadayev’s manner of thought and longing about Europe. 
There are words on Peter the Great and on the desert, the wilderness of 
Russian life, on the imitative character of Russian culture, which recall 
to my mind the Letters of Chaadayev, the “Russian Satires” of Mickie- 
wicz, or Custine’s Russia in 1839. 

Saltykov also had a deep love for his own country, for its nature, its 
people, and even its past. This emotional factor gave to his satire its 
passionate tone. His hatred was the reverse of his love. He was a satirist 
par excellence. He was invariably always displeased with every epoch 
and every generation. The Russian proverb, “bylo-by boloto a cherti 
budut,” as Eichenwald justly observed, was a deep conviction of his,* 
The squire was one of those Russian devils created by the Russian 
“marsh.” 

Saltykov was not a novelist: he wrote virtually but one psychological 
novel, The Golovlyovs. But even that novel was composed by the gather¬ 
ing of several fragments. Dr. Strelsky quotes the reflection of Turgenev in 
which he expressed his regret that Saltykov never tried to make a con¬ 
sistent novel. But the same Turgenev agreed later that many in those 
days were writing novels, but only Saltykov was accomplishing a task 
which he alone was able to carry through. Saltykov was a journalist, a 
publicist, a reporter. But, in spite of that, his picture of Russian life 
was practically never a true one, and not only because of his satirical 
point of view. For Saltykov had a large and deep experience of Russian 
life, and his administrative career guaranteed him this knowledge. But he 
had another knowledge beside that: a superb command of Russian, of 
Russian proverbs, idiomatic expressions, classic Russian sentences. Very 
often he created situations just to use some phraseological formulas, 
since he had a great appetite and taste in that field. He was an epicure 
of language, like Gogol or Leskov. In fine, we hardly know “whether 
Saltykov was an illustration to Russia, or Russia an illustration to 
him.” 

Dr. Strelsky’s book is an agreeable, interesting, and pleasant work, 
written with an obvious literary gift and taste. It is especially pleasant 
for its charity, its enthusiastic, pure, youthful, and generous altruism, 
and for the-sincere, and deep humanity, all of which are the most char- 

* Comp. Y. Eichenwald, “Siluety Russkjch Pisatelei,” Kniga i Slow, vn (Berlin, 1923), 
pp. 224-225. 
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acteristic features of its author’s ideology. Dr. Strelsky has given a rich 
bibliography of his subject. Occasionally he is perhaps too attentive to 
Skabichevski —a bygone authority, and, as I have pointed out, to the 
Bolshevik enthusiasts (mala fide'.) on Saltykov. Some of his mottos are 
not quite correctly printed. He has supplied a very interesting and well 
executed analysis of Saltykov’s language, as well as of the method of his 
work. 

But it is precisely just here, in the domain of speculation concerning the 
significance of that work and of its method, that I feel the obligation to 
advance my reservations. Dr. Strelsky says: “The task of differentiating 
between the literally realistic and the satirical elements in Saltykov’s 
pages is complicated” (p. 135). So it is. And that is why I do not agree 
with Dr. Strelsky when he says that the work of Saltykov is an “epitaph” 
on squirarchy justified by the catastrophe of 1917 (p. 141). Dr. Strelsky’s 
altruism and humanity lead him too far in his confidence in the “truth” 
of Saltykov’s portrait of the Russian squire and in the bolshevik inter¬ 
pretation of this picture. We must admire in that picture, not its practical 
,im! hl<li>i'■ i 1 ' Ti.'iVy. h.:,! =‘ r .Vr .v: ? , r ,, v.r.< cv.-"jcr,.:.'■>■. by 
•he hriii ■ ■: r. *.: : Kin who, 

for superior national and human aims, sacrificed some historical values, 
important as they were, and finally, — of a man to whom we may apply 
without a whit of sarcasm the ridiculous confession of Mitrofanushka: 
“My body was born in Russia, but my soul belongs to the crown of 
France.” 

Elsberg has compared Saltykov to Cervantes. 10 A futile comparison, in 
spite of the fact that Saltykov compared himself with Cervantes. For 
Cervantes was an optimist. The greatest victory of Don Quixote was his 
conquest of the rude heart of Sancho Panza. There is no prospect for such 
an eventuality with the hearts of Saltykov’s squires. He was a deep pessi¬ 
mist. But the year 1917 does not represent a posteriori a justification of 
his pessimism. And I am not sure whether even Saltykov himself would 
today confer upon his Lust am zerstoren more importance than actually 
belongs for all time to his Lust zu fabulieren. 

11 Ya. E. Elsberg, op. cit. 
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two Purveys of Ukrainian history 

D. Doroskenko, History of the Ukraine (Edmonton; Institute Press, 1939). Pp. 686. 

W. E. D. Allen, The Ukraine —A History (Cambridge [Eng.]: University Press; New 

York: Macmillan, 1940). Pp. 404. $4.50. 

“The ‘Ukrainian problem’ is,” says Allen, “one of the chief reasons for 
the absence of balance in continental Europe.” This is no doubt a main 
cause for the sudden appearance in a hitherto completely neglected field 
of a number of studies in the English language — the two listed above 
besides a brief pro-Soviet book by H. P. Vowles, and a translation of the 
pro-Russian-imperialist work by Bregy and Obolensky. 

Doroshenko’s History of the Ukraine , an abridged translation by Hanna 
Chikalenko-Keller of a two-volume study published in Ukrainian at 
Warsaw in 1932-1934, is a reprint of the first English edition. It deserves 
full credit as a pioneer in the field, and provides a swift-moving narrative 
of the political, social, and cultural life of the land and of the people. 
While adopting a scientific position on details, the author has frankly 
taken his stand on the nationalist side in the controversy as to the posi¬ 
tion of the Ukrainians in the family of nations, and it is highly stimulat¬ 
ing to find boldly argued out in a serious work the pros and cons of 
enough academic quarrels to provide subjects for investigators for a long 
time to come. 

It is unfortunate that the translation, which is accurate enough, could 
not also have been more polished, since the obtrusion of foreign idioms is 
not only distracting but lends an undeserved impression of sloppiness. 
Regarding the transliteration of names, as a note points out, the whole 
problem is one of dire confusion, so that the best that could be hoped for 
was uniformity within the book itself, which is more or less successfully 
maintained. 

It is natural that Ukrainian historians should feel their greatest nos¬ 
talgia for the heroic era of their homeland in the periods of Vladimir the 
Great and of Bohdan Khmelnitsky, but with these times rather thor¬ 
oughly covered, though frequently from a different point of view, in his¬ 
tories of Russia and Poland, there is need of more complete investigation 
into the less glorious but no less important years of mushroom develop¬ 
ment during the nineteenth century. As to the Soviet Ukraine, it would 
doubtless have been impossible, in view of the lack of accurate informa¬ 
tion regarding events there as well as in post-war Poland, to avoid charges 
of inaccuracy, but surely a comprehensive survey of nearly seven hun¬ 
dred pages could have afforded more than nine pages on the events be¬ 
tween 1920 and 1934, when the original edition was completed. 

The value of the book is enhanced by adequate genealogical tables, 
less adequate bibliographies limited almost entirely to Ukrainian sources, 
an index, and thirteen sketch maps. The practice of numbering the sec- 
355 
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tinn« consecutively throughout the hook is, like the translation, some¬ 
what confusing to American readers. Many of the early dates are ques¬ 
tionable. 

While thoroughly familiar with the immense body of chronicle and 
other source material, as well as the standard works of Russian, Polish, 
and Ukrainian historians, Doroshenko lacks perspective and fails to take 
into account the tremendous impact of forces acting upon the “border¬ 
land” from the powerful states without. To cite a single instance, there 
is no mention of the break-up of the Tatar Horde in the Great Trouble 
of 1359, which was the prime factor in enabling Lithuania to take over 
White Russia and the Ukraine. 

Allen’s The Ukraine — A History , on the other hand, errs rather in 
placing so much emphasis upon the tug and pull of the great powers that 
the Ukraine is almost lost sight of, and appears only briefly from time to 
time above the seething mass of European intrigue and strife, to dis¬ 
appear again in the flotsam. A much more polished work than Doro- 
shenko’s, it is the product of a broadly, if not deeply-read historian of the 
traditional English school, who can look down from the Olympian 
heights of an “oecumenical” empire with a faintly cynical amusement 
and infinite comprehension upon the struggles for existence of the “lib¬ 
eral” national state. At its best it is brilliantly urbane, a veritable mine of 
comment and illustration on the political interaction of forces in Eastern 
Europe. As might be expected of the historian of the Georgian people, 
Allen furnishes a wealth of information, so frequently lacking in similar 
studies, on the impact of Turkish, Armenian, and Mongol-Tatar politics. 

The sharpest clash between Doroshenko and Allen is on the question 
of the reality of Ukrainian nationalism as a historic factor. While Doro¬ 
shenko does not go so far as to accept Hrushevsky’s thesis that even the 
name of Rus was a local Ukrainian product, he does believe strongly in a 
distinct and conscious Ukrainian-Russian opposition as far in the past 
as Andrew Bogolyubsky’s sack of Kiev in 1169. Allen would admit the 
appearance of a divergent Ukrainian language, or at least a dialect, as 
early as this, but not a conscious nationalism before the great rebellions 
of the sixteenth century, and then to a very limited degree in comparison 
with social and religious loyalties. The real emergence of Ukrainianism, 
according to him, came only in the nineteenth century, and chiefly as an 
artificial development partly due to sentimental literary “romanticism” 
with its worship of the peasant, and partly to the intrigue and counter¬ 
intrigue of Austro-German and Russian imperialism. Incidentally, he be¬ 
lieves that “the vast riches of the Ukraine” are but a legend in the 
“political mythology of the twentieth century,” destined however to in¬ 
fluence history, since “ ‘the wheat-fields of the Ukraine’ form a roseate 
hinterland to the Nordic Race and the Classless State in the dreamworld 
of the masses of Central Europe.” 

As might be expected of a Cambridge University Press book, Allen’s 
history is a model of careful editing, armed with a preface on the Ukrain- 
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ian language, a chronological table, five sketch ipaps, and a plethori ( 
of bibliographical notes and addenda following each chapter, of great 
interest and value but rather appalling to the lay reader — they might 
better have been relegated to the back of the book. There is a complete 
index, marred by a few errors probably resulting from the fact that the 
author was called to service and the final publication was prepared by 
others. Some of the references to V. Doroshenko, for instance, should be 
to D. Doroshenko. A useful chapter on the economic history of the 
Ukraine closes this latest addition to a growing body of materials avail¬ 
able in English on a long fallow field in the history of Eastern Europe. 

0. J. Frederiksen, 
Miami University. 

A NEW STUDY OF BULGARS AND SLA VS 

Christian Gerard. Les Bulga.ru, it la Volga el Us Slaves du Danube; le problime des races 
el des Barbares. Paris, 1939. Pp. 294. 

This “travail de vulgarisation” (p. 9) offers an account of the first cen¬ 
turies of Bulgarian history down to Symeon the Half-Greek, and of the 
life and activity of Saints Cyril and Methodius, digested from the works 
by JireCek, Zlatarski, Runciman, Dvornfk, and other reliable informants. 
It lays no claim to represent original research. The flexibility of the 
French language has facilitated the weaving of this fairly consistent and 
vivid narrative over the drily sober chronological and critical framework 
built by the above-named authorities. Certain historical lessons are in¬ 
sistently imposed upon the reader in a sometimes archaically instructive 
or rrn r onrhfu 1 *ono / c.ir. *'p 8 9. 253' a* the of n creative 

bulgarian and the Slavonic, whose materialized example towers so high 
above the inextricable racial strife of our own tragic time. A je ne sais 
quoi of very discreet clericalism penetrates the book, not so much in the 
emphasis laid upon the spiritual advantages of Christianization for a 
heathen nation as in an unobtrusive apology for the role played by the 
Roman curia in the Photius affair, in the baptism of Boris-Michael, and 
in the vicissitudes of St. Methodius in Moravia, with the odium shifted 
to the Teutonic aggressiveness of neighboring German clerics. Hence, per¬ 
haps, also a certain penchant for didactically colored comparisons, among 
them, e.g., that of the Chataldja positions with the Anastasian Wall 
(p. 24), which conceals an identity rather than an analogy, while that of 
the Great Chinese Wall with the Maginot line (p. 14) inspires, at the 
moment the present lines are being written, a kind of a fatidical awe in 
the reader. 

The self-confessed scope of the book may formally relieve its author 
from a part of his responsibilities, but not its critic from his duty to indi¬ 
cate, at least partly, errors and shortcomings and to try barring their 
further spread. Among major deficiencies, perhaps the most important is 
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the treatment of the typically ethnogenic myth of Kowrat and his sons 
in a spirit not differing much from that of Theophanes’s naive narrative 
and not to the taste of a modern and sceptical reader. We remind the au¬ 
thor that a modern interpretation of the problem, backed by a vast erudi¬ 
tion, has been given by Prof. Gy. Moravcsik in his important article “Zur 
Geschichte der Onoguren,” Vngarische Jahrbticher, x, 71-73 cited in the 
author’s bibliography. Among other instances of his too credulous agree¬ 
ment with his sources, the affirmation (p. 77) that Alexander the Great 
marched to the mouth of the Danube repeats an old mistake recently up¬ 
held by Prof. N. B&nescu ( Byzantion , xm, 85-88) due to be refuted by the 
present writer in detail at a better opportunity; meanwhile we refer the 
interested reader to the recent article by E. Polaschek s. v. Peuce in 
Patdy-Wissowa, Realenzyklopadie (xxx, col. 1382 sqq.). The ridiculous 
mistake of the late Prof. N. Iorga (Histoire des Roumains et de leur 
civilisation, p. 26), who identifies the much and superfluously discussed 
“island Peuce” (cf. what I say thereupon in Byzantion, xm, 27-28) with 
the Serpents’ Island (ancient LeuceH) should not have marred p. 76. 

One is pleasantly surprised to find (p. 27) a mention of the Herulian 
princeling Gretes, baptized at the court of Justinian the Great in the first 
year of the latter’s reign (Malal., pp. 427, 17 -428, 4 Bonn ed.) and en¬ 
countered elsewhere perhaps three or four times in all modern literature, 
in the same paragraph with a similar princeling Grod or Grodas of the 
Bosporan “Huns” (the latter name being no more used in a specific sense 
in the sixth century, but often applied to different Germanic nations of 
the epoch, the Angli of Britain not excepted), baptized by the same mon¬ 
arch in the same year (Malal., pp. 431, w -433,j Bonn) and who has 
had a much more abundant “press.” Yet our author has failed to notice 
the almost self-evident fact that our two personages are in reality iden¬ 
tical (on Heruli on the Cimmerian Bosporus cf. B. Rappaport, Die 
Einfdlle der Ct n trn. T.e i p» ; e 1899, p. 48 and n.). The story of our king 
Grod or (» r: the aulic yearbook of Byzantium twice: 

first on the occasion of his baptism and return homeward, when nothing 
yet presaged a tragic end for this sympathetic barbarian; and for the 
second time when the news of his fall reached the shores of the Thracian 
Bosporus a few months later, with his story retold ah ovo. Since the prob¬ 
lem has, for some reasons, importance for the early history of the Hun¬ 
garians, I intend to return to it elsewhere. 

For the theory (p. 74, n. 1) that sees in the name of Isperikh’s 0(n)glos 
a Turki word rather than the Slav qgulti (not to speak of Iorga’s purely 
invented but Let'! 1 angulus. ovoted the same — \ **io Inexponent 
has bee:, li v Ari.:n ,> phux.g-t. \ 1933 . pp. 

343-351). His construction collapses, as it is based upon topic v, 38 of 
Jordaness Getica (pp. 63 ,ht- 64,i Mommsen), which supposedly refers to 
the Huns, but in reality is a mere interpolation concisely summarizing 
an almost immediately subsequent topic (p. 64, li _,.2o_j l Mommsen) 
which undoubtedly refers to Goths. Opinions that the Cutrigurs possessed 
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establishments on the Danube (p. 31) or near (Trajan’s) Dacia (pp. 43, 
45) are due to another old error; in reality these countries, between 454 
and 558 a.d., were only the object of their frequent incursions. 

Other misgivings of our author are to be booked to his oWn account 
rather than to that of a faulty tradition. There is no reason to name the 
empire of Kowrat “Black Bulgaria” and to connect it too intimately with 
the Volga. The term emerges only in the tenth century, and the country 
of this name was certainly not situated on the Volga (I refer to a digest 
of most of the evidence on Black Bulgaria given by me in Byzantion , 
xiii, 39-41). The name of “Volga Bulgarians” should thus be reserved 
exclusively for the inhabitants of what our author styles “White Bul¬ 
garia,” the state of the Volga and Kama known not only from Arab 
,--,d other t-aveVr® 'p 27T but n'-n fro**’ chroni-rVs The chap- 

u-: :<* i!■ *-i: '.«■ :>:> f ! :>■ r.ti if..: i-o":>.■,(■<! from ;hc 

rest of the book, as no connection is known to have existed between the 
Volga and the Danube Bulgarians, although they were sometimes con¬ 
founded, as happens to be the case in the Majoudi topic cited by our 
author (p. 58); in this sense it may be said that the title of the book is 
misleading. 

The date 433 a.d. for the split between Cutrigurs and Utigurs (not 
Utrigurs, as the author always writes!), if at all acceptable (p. 21), cannot 
be based upon the authority of Procopius (cf. his first mention of these 
two tribes vm [b. Goth., iv], 5). Also the name of Bulgarians, far from 
ceasing to appear in the chronicles of the sixth century (p. 21), does 
emerge precisely at that epoch — in Cassiodorus’s Varia and Getica, in 
Comes Marcellinus’s and other minor Latin chronicles. However, Pro¬ 
copius never uses the name “Bulgarians,” contrary to what our author 
says, p. 16. — The Roman commander Chilbud fell in a fight with Slavs 
(Procop., vii [b. Goth, hi], 14, 4-5), not Cutrigurs (p. 30), unless Slavs 
come for our author under the rubric of Cutrigur “associates” (p. 29). 
Pereyaslavets was not situated on the northern bank of the Danube (p. 
60; cf. our review of all hypotheses in Byzantion, xn, 449-465). 

There exists no reason to extend the dubious existence of the Ukraine 
to 1240 (p. 64) or to attribute the ramparts crossing Dobrudja to Trajan 
(p. 78). The name Aboba is not ancient (p. 107) and also not Greek (p, 
96). The name of Krum’s Arabic engineer was not Euthymius (p. 144; 
cf. Zlatarski, 1st., 1 ,1, p. 263, n. 2); Moimir was a prince of Moravia, not 
Croatia (p. 189); Svatopluk was no king (pp. 228, 241, 242-243) and there 
also was no king of Bavaria at the epoch (p. 242). Not the whole of Volga 
Bulgaria (p. 64), but one of its large cities alone, was able to equip 50 
thousand warriors, according to the Hungarian traveler Julian (cf. my 
article in Finn.-Ugr. Forschgn., xxvi, 1940, Anzgr., p. 65). The question 
of the two Altzekos (pp. 68-69) should have been treated in accordance 
with Zlatarski (op. cit., pp. 118-120). 

The bibliography at the end of the book refers, in the overwhelming 
majority of cases, to works in French, with astonishingly few mentions 
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Of German, English, or Slav literature. Representatives of exotic Latin- 
alphabet nations have their name transliterated (like Iretchek for 
JireCek, Jagitch for Jagid, Moravtchik for Moravcsik). 

J. Bromberg, 
New York, N. Y. 


KIEVAN RUSSIA 


B. D. Grekov. Kievskaja Rus’. 3rd ed. (Moscow-Leningrad: Akademija Nauk S.S.S.R., 
Inatitut Istorii, 1939). Pp. 282. 

S. V. Yushkov. Narysy z istorii vynyknennia i polatkovogo rozvytku feodalizmu v Kyivskii 
Rust (Kiev: Akademija Nauk U.R.S.R., Inatitut istorii Ukrainy, 1939). Pp. 210. 

Rulij P'JW.: r.li-cd : ■. « Y.» K>> U .' <;,■ ... Vi '» T".=*vtut istorii 

n.it'.rra':..:. :v : ? :>p \i: ■ 

Premia Russkaja. Edited by B. D. Grekov, vol. i. (Moscow-Leningrad: Institut Istorii 
Akademii Nauk Soiuza S.S.S.R., 1940). Pp. 506. 

The “Rus’ Law” ( Pravda Ruskaja, Pravda Roskaja) is the oldest Russian 
code of laws and the pivotal source for studying the social and economic 
history of Kievan Russia. The fact that within the last six years there 
have appeared two new editions of this document is a testimony to the 
conscientiousness of the Soviet scholars in their approach to the problems 
of Russian medieval history. The two respective editors of the Pravda, 
B. D. Grekov and S. V. Yushkov, are the two leading men in the field. 
Both of them, following the pattern of the Marxist periodization of his¬ 
tory, are ready to interpret the regime of Kievan Rus’ as “feudalism.” 
The term, as used Mn-v«t s-.-j-'njv corresponds to what has been 
conventionally > am i > Marxist) scholars “economic feu¬ 

dalism.” From this point of view there is a marked difference between 
the late Pavlov-Silvanski, who first introduced, on a large scale, the 
problem of feudalism into Russian historiography, and the Soviet his¬ 
torians, since Pavlov-Silvanski dealt with the term “feudalism” in a 
much broader connotation than either Grekov or Yushkov. For Pavlov- 
Silvanski the political aspects of feudalism were the determinants of the 
problem rather than the economic ones. It was exactly because of this 
that Pavlov-Silvanski had to pass by the Kievan period and place 
Russian feudalism in the “appanage” ( udelny) period. Yushkov, both 
in his preliminary study on Feudal Relations and Kievan Rus’ (1925) and 
in his recent book, has attempted to apply Pavlov-Silvanski’s scheme to 
the Kievan period. Yushkov’s book Narysy is divided into five parts. He 
starts with the general socio-economic background of Kievan Rus’ 
(Part i), then examines “feudal landholding” (xi), the formation of the 
class of feudal lords (iii), the origins of feudal monarchy (iv), and finally 
tackles the problem of regional peculiarities in the “feudalism” of the 
Kievan period (v). While Yushkov’s general scheme seems to the present 
reviewer rather rigid, and the feudal terminology somewhat artificially 
superimposed on the realities, Yushkov’s thorough treatment of Kievan 



institutions makes the book important for the better understanding qjf 
the period. His comment on the position of the rUral classes in Kievan 
Russia is especially valuable. 

Grekov’s book is broader in scope. His starting point was similar to 
Yushkov’s. The original title of Grekov’s book (in the first two editions, 
of 1935 and 1937 respectively) was Feudal Relations in the Kievan State. 
In the recent third edition, Grekov has attempted to give a general sur¬ 
vey of the Kievan period. In its present form his book consists of two 
parts. The first part (pp. 5-207) is a systematic outline of the social and 
political organization of Kievan Russia; the second part (pp. 208-282) 
contains a brief survey of the political history of the period. In contrast 
to the former treatments of the subject, Grekov pays considerable atten¬ 
tion to the earlier background, with regard to both the economic and the 
political aspects. He uses widely the results of recent archaeological re¬ 
search, especially in his chapter on agriculture. In contrast to Klyuchev- 
ski, who considered the Kievan state based primarily on foreign trade, 
Grekov’s emphasis is on the agricultural background. He has succeeded 
in showing the important role played by agriculture even in the early 
period of the Kievan state. He goes, however, to the opposite extreme, 
neglecting trade almost altogether, so that there is even no special section 
on trade or merchants in his book, except for a brief comment on early 
commercial relations of the Eastern Slavs included in the outline of po¬ 
litical development. Reservations may be voiced as to the general organ¬ 
ization of Grekov’s book. The second part of it is rather mechanically 
connected with the first, and there is no unity even among the single 
chapters of the first part. This results in a rather casual treatment of 
some of the problems; for example, for information on the Antae the 
reader has to look in three different places (pp. 7-8, 177, 211). In spite of 
these drawbacks the book is of course indispensable to every student of 
the subject. 

We now turn to the Pravda. Before the appearance of Yushkov’s edi¬ 
tion, the only comprehensive and scholarly edition was that by Kalachov 
(1846). While remarkable for its time it cannot satisfy the requirements 
of modern students any more. Kalachov used forty-two manuscripts of 
the Pravda. Many more codices have been discovered since, so that 
Yushkov was able to use eighty-eight copies. V. P. Lyubimov, Grekov’s 
collaborator, states in his valuable introductory article, “The Copies of 
the Pravda Russkaja ,” that he knows of the existence of one hundred and 
twelve copies of which one hundred and two have been actually located. 
In view of the impressive number of copies available, the first task of the 
editors was their adequate classification. Kalachov grouped all the copies 
he knew into four “families.” Yushkov arranged the copies of the Pravda 
available to him into five “Redactions,” and — within his second 
redaction — three variants (izvod). Grekov and his collaborators have 
adopted a more elaborate classification. They first of all divide all the 
copies of the Pravda into two major divisions ( razrjady ) to wit:(l) Copies 
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of the so-called short version, and (2) copies of the expanded version. In 
the first division there are sixteen copies (including three which have 
not been located so far); two of the copies of the short version are com¬ 
paratively old (fifteenth century); all others are transcripts made in the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. The second division consists of four 
groups, each of which is subdivided into a number of “branches” and 
“species” (vid). The oldest copy in the second division is of the thirteenth 
century; others range from the fourteenth to the nineteenth century. 
Only copies written prior to 1700 were used by Grekov and his collabo¬ 
rators for their edition, copies of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries 
having been disregarded by them on principle. Lyubimov expressly 
criticizes Yushkov for collating late copies with the older ones. The point 
is controversial, since the eighteenth century copyist might, in certain 
cases, have used older copies since lost. Lyubimov insists that there was 
no such case with regard to the copies of the Pravda. The present reviewer 
does not feel himself entirely convinced by Lyubimov’s argumentation. 

The arrangement of material in Volume i of Grekov’s edition — the 
only volume so far available in this country — is as follows. In the first 
part the two copies of the short version are printed, each in extenso. In 
the second part follow thirteen basic copies of the expanded version, with 
parallel readings resulting from collation. Finally, in the third part the 
collated text of the two copies of the short versions is printed as well as 
the typical texts of the expanded version arranged in four columns ac¬ 
cording to the main copies with the most important parallel readings. As 
far as I can judge, the editorial work has been done very carefully. Ex¬ 
ception might be taken to the rendering of article 26, Akad. (p. 72). In 
this article there is an unknown word, khop, which is usually explained 
as the copyist’s slip for kholop (slave). In Grekov’s edition the text is 
emended accordingly, which emendation the reviewer cannot accept, 
since in his opinion the search for an adequate explanation of the term as 
read in the original should not be abandoned. In Volume ii — which is 
about to appear, or may have already appeared — the text of the fifteen 
basic copies will be photomechanically reproduced from manuscripts. 
Volume iii will contain a commentary and special studies of the history 
of the text of the Pravda. Grekov’s edition of the Pravda may be con¬ 
sidered definitive, unless, of course, new important copies are found in the 
future. However, Yushkov’s edition should not be neglected by the stu¬ 
dent since it has some advantages of its own. It is more compact and bet¬ 
ter suited for surveying the basic versions as well as for finding parallel 
readings. For the purposes of more intensive research it is in any case 
advisable to use Grekov’s edition. 


George Vernadsky, 
Yale University. 
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RUSSIA, THIRTEENTH TO SEVENTEENTH CENTURY t) 

A. N. Nasonov. Mongoly i Rus’: islorija iatarskoi politiki no Rust (Moscow-Leningrad: 

Akademija Nauk S.S.S.R., Institut Istorii, 1940). Pp. 178. 

This is a study which has long been needed, since the Mongol problem 
has not so far been given adequate attention by the majority of Russian 
historians. The late A. E. Presnyakov included ample data on the 
Khans’ policies in his Formation of the Great Russian State (1918), but he 
approached the subject primarily from the point of view of the policies 
of the Russian princes and did not examine the Mongol policies as such. 
From this point of view, Nasonov’s book presents a valuable counterpart 
to Presnyakov’s study. Nasonov has used extensively both Russian and 
Oriental sources, the latter in translation. Since Nasonov has had access 
to the unpublished collection of Oriental sources for the history of the 
Golden Horde translated into Russian by the late V. Tiesenhausen (of 
which Part x only has appeared so far, in 1884), the volume of the Orien¬ 
tal materials he handles is much larger than that which had been at the 
disposal of the earlier students of the problem. Nasonov’s command of 
the literature of the subject is, as should be expected, on the whole ade¬ 
quate. F. I. Uspenski’s article “The Byzantine historians on the Mongols 
and the Egyptian Mamelukes” ( Vizantiski Vremennik, xxiv, 1926) 
might be added in any case to his list of references. Incidentally, no work 
of scholars, of Russian or Ukrainian origin, published outside of the 
Soviet Union, except for Ryasanovsky’s Mongol Law, has been quoted by 
Nasonov; and yet some of their publications (including some of the pres¬ 
ent reviewer’s studies) fit closely into Nasonov’s field. 

Nasonov’s main thesis is that the Mongols were not passive observers 
of Russian events (as both Solovyov and Klyuchevski asserted), but on 
the contrary intervened actively and consistently in Russian politics 
with the main objective of keeping the balance of power among the 
Russian princes and of preventing any of them from growing stronger 
than the others. This policy was successful until the disintegration of the 
Horde itself, only after which the rise of Moscow became possible. 
Nasonov’s analysis of the role of the princes of Rostov as the Khan’s 
agents during the first period of the Mongol domination is very keen, as 
are his comments on the relations between the princes of Moscow and 
Tver. Some phases of these relations appear now in a new light. Except 
for the period of the first onslaught of the Mongols and the reign of Prince 
Daniel of Halich, Nasonov overlooks the events in Western Rus’, which 
is a serious drawback, since the Mongol policies were well balanced with 
regard to both Eastern and Western Rus’. Mongol policies in Russia 
cannot be fully understood without a thorough knowledge of the Mongol 
administrative system. Nasonov has collected a considerable amount of 
information with regard to the Mongol administration in Russia, and 
the chapter of his study dealing with the baskaks is particularly illuminat¬ 
ing. He has given, however, no systematic picture of the Mongol adminis- 
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tration, and so, even after the appearance of his book, some confusion 
•till remains about both the general organization of the Mongol rule in 
Russia and the functions of certain Mongol agents. For example, no at¬ 
tempt at coordinating the data on the baskak and the daruga has been 
made by-Nasonov. Was the difference between these two functionaries 
one in name only or in the office itself? And if in name, why was the origi¬ 
nal Mongol term of daruga at first replaced in Russia by the Turkish 
term, baskak, and why did the term daruga then come into use again? 
These and a number of other questions require further consideration. 

George Vernadsky, 
Yale University. 

V. V. Mavkodin. Obrazovanie russkogo national'nogo gosudarslva (Moscow: Socekgiz, 

1939). Pp. 196. 

P. G. Lyubomirov. Olerki istorii niiegorodskogo opollenija (Moscow: Socekgiz, 1939). 

Pp.342. 

Freeman defined history as past politics. Pokrovski, founder of soviet 
historiography, revolutionized this definition into “politics turned into 
the past.” But as currently written in the Soviet Union, history is simply 
the past turned into politics. “History,” says Pravda, “is a mighty instru¬ 
ment of the political education of the masses.” From a series of articles 
in Pravda may be derived the following recipe: History cannot be written 
on Tacitus’ principle — sine ira et studio. History should be written as 
Shakespeare wrote it, as Marx wrote it. “Partisanship wholly determined 
his judgments: all that served the cause of revolution was dear to him; 
all that ran counter to it he hated.” This was the formula that enabled 
Marx to explain “scientifically” events “previously explicable only on 
the basis of the free will of the actors or even of God Himself.” 

For more than a decade after the Revolution, historical writing was 
dominated by Pokrovski, editor of the Marxist Historian. But this “sub¬ 
jective desire to be a Bolshevist historian” did not avail. It has since been 
discovered that in his hands the “great theory of historical materialism” 
degenerated into economic materialism; living history became mere soci¬ 
ology, unworthy of the name of science. In 1924 Pokrovski openly main¬ 
tained that “the Russian working class was not ready for the socialization 
of economy in 1917 . . . and in 1905 was not yet ready for revolution.” 
He even regarded the kulaks as having been the most potent revolution¬ 
ary force. Gross as these “slanders” are now felt to have been, they did 
not prevent Pokrovski from being given a state funeral in 1932. 

In the last decade, however, it became intolerable that soviet his¬ 
toriography should be left in the hands of Pokrovski’s school. “War 
clouds overcast the international horizon,” and the Red Army became 
“the pride of the Soviet people.” “Soviet youth and the Red Army are 
inseparable” and “burning love of fatherland permeated every action, 
every expression of the men of the soviets.” It became clear that “to love 
one’s great fatherland, one must know well its present and its past, know 
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its remarkable history.” But the writing of history was monopolized biy 
Pokrovski’s disciples, and they had become ‘‘German-Japanese-Trot- 
skyite agents.” In 1930 Pokrovski himself, in an article on “The rise 
of the Moscovite state and the Great Russian nation, ” was felt to have 
given aid and comfort to aggressively imperialist Finland by “asserting 
that in the veins of the ‘Great Russian nation’ flows more than eighty 
per cent of Finnish blood.” 

No such mistake was made by V. V. Mavrodin, of the Leningrad State 
University Historical Faculty, whose Formation of the Russian National 
State was published at Moscow in 1939. Writing expressly “to acquaint 
a wide circle of readers with the history of the unification of the Great 
Russian nation and of its creation of its ; own mighty state,” Mavrodin 
has treated the Slavs as aboriginal inhabitants of the Russian plain and 
made scant mention of the “Norman conquest.” The original “Kievan 
state” fell apart. “In the eleventh century the uninterrupted wars of 
conquest and campaigns against Byzantium ceased. The last campaign 
against Byzantium under Yaroslav was a pitiful imitation of the splendid 
wars of Oleg and Svyatoslav.” With no suggestion that turnabout is fair 
play, Mavrodin records the “ever more destructive attacks on Rus’ ” by 
Lithuanians and Poles, and especially by Germans. “The savagery of the 
Germans knew no bounds.” Attention is, however, chiefly focussed on 
the Tatar yoke. Explicitly rejecting Pokrovski’s thesis that the Mongol 
conquest assisted the development of Russia along lines already marked 
out, Mavrodin prefers Pushkin’s outcry that the “Tatars were not like 
the Moors. Tn ro*iq"Pri n g Russia, they gave her neither algebra nor 
Aristotle.” Riv-i.- 'M'.c ■!<■;;■..I~, such as “villages were burned to ashes,” 
are punctiliously supported by citation of Karl Marx’s Secret Diplomatic 
History of the Eighteenth Century, although Marx’s date for the conquest 
is not used. The success of the Tatars is attributed to the disunity of 
Russia, in contrast to the strength of the Czech state. 

However, feudal landholding, “insistently dictating the growth of a 
strong authority capable of holding the masses of the people in subjec¬ 
tion,” became the basis of the formation of a Russian national state, and 
the principality which “most energetically asserted its rights to the gath¬ 
ering of the Russian lands” naturally “secured the support of the masses 
of the people and, consequently, political success.” The princes of Mos¬ 
cow, who to Klyuchevski were merely chronological markers possessed 
of bourgeois talents, appear as heroic national leaders, “knowing when 
to yield [and] when to act with decision.” The narrative is carried through 
the reign of Ivan III, to whom the title of “the Great” is no longer denied, 
who “combined in himself all the qualities inherited from his predeces¬ 
sors ... cleverness, coolness and calculation, slowness and caution, tenac¬ 
ity and perseverance. Persistently pursuing everything to its conclusion, 
Ivan gave way in the face of danger only to think out the situation, to 
await the moment, and to return to the attack.” Thus he was able to 
fulfill the threefold task — liquidation of the appanage order, subjugation 
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of Novgorod, and termination of the Tatar yoke. The growth of the mili¬ 
tary servitors and of the administrative bureaucracy, “resting chiefly on 
the shoulders of the peasantry, at the same time helped to strengthen 
the power of the Russian national state.” 

In addition to the leadership of the princes, Mavrodin emphasizes the 
military qualities of the Great Russians. At Griinwald, as earlier on the 
ice of the Neva, the day was “saved by the Russian regiments, who once 
again gave an historic lesson to German conquerors.” 

Books like Mavrodin’s are too scarce to counteract the Pokrovski in¬ 
fluence. Anti-national, “anti-Marxist” concepts have so thoroughly per¬ 
meated the rising generation of soviet historians that in remedy “it is 
necessary to utilize our best bourgeois inheritance and ... in this respect 
the book of P. G. Lyubomirov has great value.” Written before the first 
world war and published in book form in 1917, his Studies in the History 
of the Nizhni-Novgorod Militia of 1611-1612 suffers in the opinion of the 
editors from a “predilection for bourgeois terminology,” from overem¬ 
phasis on the role of the clergy, from hypersensitiveness to anarchical 
tendencies among certain Cossack elements, and in general from exces¬ 
sive deference to Platonov. Yet “a certain editorial revision of the text, 
especially as regards the obsolete terminology,” has sufficed to make its 
wealth of carefully documented factual information serve the current 
“political education of the masses” by exalting the historic reaction of 
the Great Russian people to foreign “intervention.” 

Jesse D. Clarkson, 

Brooklyn College. 

Istoricheski Arkhiv, Vol. ill. (Moscow, Akademija Nauk S.S.S.R., Institut Istorii, 1940). 

Pp. 388. 

In this new publication of the Historical Institute of the Academy of 
Sciences the contributions, wh : rh ——, 1 ^ 1 .. ^-connected with pres¬ 
ent world conditions, consti 1 .■<" .■ . V ,•/ • •: to the appreciation 

of sources relating to the history of Northern and Eastern Europe be¬ 
tween the ninth and the second half of the sixteenth centuries. 

E. A. Rydzevskaya’s article, “Some facts from the history of agricul¬ 
ture in Norway and Iceland between the ninth and thirteenth centuries” 
(“Nekotorye dannye iz istorii zemledelija v Norvegii i Islandii v ix-xiii 
vv.,” pp. 3-70), is a chronicle of the harvests and crop failures as far as 
they can be established from the sagas and the annals of Iceland. The 
article sheds no new light on the relations between the Scandinavian 
North and Old Russia, but the point is stressed that the Varangians, on 
the territory of Rus proper, were interested least of all in acquiring land 
for colonization purposes. The author is very doubtful whether there ever 
existed "richtige schwedische Bauernsiedlungen” (Max Vasmer, “Wikin- 
gerspuren in Russland,” Sitzungsberichte der Pr. Akad. der Wiss., 1931, 
Hist, philol. Kl., p. 650); she thinks that the Scandinavians went to 
Russia exclusively to seek new routes and markets, representing rapa¬ 
cious commerce typical of the epoch of the Vikings, who were merchants 
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and mercenaries, but not colonists in the present meaning of the term* 
They were interested in Russian grady as strongh/olds and commercial 
centers, but they took no interest in the agricultural settlements of the 
natives as such. The old-Russian smerd had significance for them only 
as a tributary and as an object for the slave-markets, but not as an inde¬ 
pendent tiller of the soil. For Russian history the indirect significance of 
thi? study consists ir. v.r.folH-'r.g part of the social economic order of the 
Sc.:i:«li::.v. ian* she vi^.-ig ]>c::o<!. ui. a- ‘he author puis i». in destroying 
the still prevailing “nebulous romanticism” as far as the epoch of the 
“saekonungr,” the seagoing kings, is concerned. 

The second and the fourth articles are written by S. A. Anninski. The 
first deals with the reports of the Hungarian Dominicans about the 
Tatars and Eastern Europe (“Izvestija vengerskich missionerov xiii- 
xiv vv. o tatarach i vostocnoi Evrope,” pp. 71-112). This article on 
Hungarian sources relating to the history of Eastern Europe in the thir¬ 
teenth century is based on L. Bendefy’s publications and discussions in 
1936-1937. These documents, which throw new light upon the trips of 
two Dominican monks, Frater Julian and Frater Richard, to the Tatars, 
about 1235, are regarded by Anninski as the earliest European descrip¬ 
tion of the Eastern European part of Russia and of her European border¬ 
lands there. They are among the earliest sources to describe the first 
successes of the Tatars and the nature of their military and administra¬ 
tive organizations and aims. Frater Julian was “the first who told about 
the 'Tatar danger’ for Europe” (p. 74). Anninski adds a letter of Frater 
Johann', a Hungarian Franciscan, an important source from the beginning 
of the fourteenth century, describing the situation of the Catholic mission 
among the Bashkirs. There is an envoy mentioned as coming from the 
country of “Sibur” which Anninski does not identify with Sibir, but with 
the capital, Sibur or Sybur, of a region on the Tyumen. Using photo¬ 
copies of the documents, the author reprints them with a few slight 
differences from Bendefy’s readings. (De facto Vngariae Magne a fratre 
Ricardo invento tempore Domini Gregorii noni, pp. 95-100; Epistola Fr. 
Iuliani de bello Mongolorum, pp. 101-108; Epistola fratris Iohancae 
Hungari O.F.M. ad ministrum generalem, Fr. Michaelem Caesenetem, pp. 
108-112). 

Anninski’s second contribution offers a remarkably sound and con¬ 
vincing criticism of Francesco Tiepolo’s work “Delle cose di Moscouia” 
which he reprints on pp. 345-366 (“RassuZdenie o delach Moskovii i 
Franiesko Tiepolo,” pp. 305-388). The critical appraisal of the tales of 
foreigners about Muscovy in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries is 
still in its infancy, in spite of a few new editions, monographs (mostly 
written in the last century), or articles of more recent date dealing with 
Herberstein, Fletcher, Taube and Kruse (see M. G. Roginski’s article 
in Russki Istoritesky Zurnal, No. 8, 1922), Albert Schlichting, Heinrich 
von Staden, Mayerberg and KriZanic. Therefore every new attempt to 
sift and evaluate this type of source material must be welcomed and en¬ 
couraged. In the present case the result of the investigation is to eliminate 
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Tiepolo from the roster of sources which have to be consulted for the 
history of Muscovy in the sixteenth century except for a very special 
approach. It must now be held as firmly established that Tiepolo never 
visited Russia and that his report is merely a compilation from the writ¬ 
ings of Herberstein, Mattheus of Miechow, Paulus Iovius, Iosaf Barbaro, 
Ambrogio Contarini, Plano Carpini and Rubruk. Perhaps Tiepolo was 
personally acquainted with the cartographer Giacomo Gastaldo and with 
Olaus Magnus, who were both pioneers in the field of Russian cartog¬ 
raphy. The interest of Tiepolo's book will in the future lie less in its 
content and more in its particular form as a kind of “politico-economic 
handbook,” primarily geographical and historical, and constituting in 
that respect “a step in the history of investigation of the territory and 
of the peoples” in the Soviet Union. 

The remarkable increase in the number of known foreign sources relat¬ 
ing to the history of sixteenth century Russia is illustrated by the fact 
that F. Adelung, in his Kritisch-litterarische Uebersicht der Reisenden in 
Russland bis 1700 (1846) knew of six manuscripts of Tiepolo’s work scat¬ 
tered in Italy, Prussia, France, and Austria; since then six more have 
been discovered, five in Italy and one in the Historical Institute’s own 
collection of manuscripts. 

F. Sadikov’s article on the history of thfe oprichnina (“Iz istorii opriininy 
xvi v.,”pp. 113-303), which fills almost half of the volume, is an exceed¬ 
ingly important contribution to Russian social, economic, and adminis¬ 
trative history of the period of Ivan the Terrible and continues the same 


author’s previous publications, in the early twenties, on the oprichnina 
(“Iz istorii opriininy tsarja Ivana Groznogo,” Dela i Dni, it [Petersburg, 
1921] and “Tsar’ i opriinik [Vasili Grjaznoi],” Veka, i [Petrograd, 
1924]). The fundamentals of Platonov’s conception of the oprichnina 
as set forth in his epochal Sketches on the History of the Time of Troubles, 
still stand unchallenged as the product of brilliant scholarship about one 


of the darkest episodes of pre-Petrine Muscovite history. But remarkable 
progress has been m?de >n the !<i«f ouarter of a century in clarifying ob¬ 
scure details, in ana;./: g :!i(. iM.kground, in investigating the 

lives of Ivan’s contemporaries, in constructing and rectifying genealogies, 
and so forth. Sadikov stresses the striking similarity of the oprichnina 
corps with the body-guards of Cherkess princes and of other Asiatic 
rulers, and he gives most interesting details about the status of certain 
monasteries in the oprichnina and about the role of dyaks, i.e., officials of 
the Muscovite central administration, as land speculators. To his article 
Sadikov has appended eighty-five new documents relating to the history 
of the oprichnina. He indicates the names of the archives where these 
r m U r m ^ n * tS r. a ^ P rr^ rved ° nly by their official abbreviations (for instance 
f .if’ . E ’ ^TsGAL), thus adding an unexpected quiz game to one 
ol the most interesting recent Russian historical publications. 


Fritz T. Epstein, 


Cambridge, Mass. 
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n W0 NEW'STUDIES OF R USSIA N-A MERIC A N RELATIONS 

. B.Okun’. Rostisko-Amtrikanskaja Kompanija (Moscow-Leningrad: Gosudaratvermoe 

Sodalno-ekonomiteskoe Ialatelstvo, 1939). Pp. 260. Published under the auspices of 

the Faculty of History, Leningrad State University. 

This volume is in line with previous investigations by the same author, 
rho has published considerable material on Russian colonial expansion 
i Buriatiya, Kamchatka and Hawaii. In the preparation of this book 
dr. Okun’ utilized new documents found in the archives of different 
ministries and departments which dealt with the Russian American Com- 
iany. 

Mr. Okun’ explains that his principal aim was to show the expansion 
f Tsarist Russia on the Pacific in the first half of the nineteenth century 
p. 8). According to the author, in the beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
ury, when the Board of the Compariy was transferred from Irkutsk to 
it. Petersburg and placed under the immediate supervision of the govern¬ 
ment, the latter assigned to the Company an important political role: 
The Company was to realize a grandiose plan of expansion. . . . This 
Ian presupposed the further entrenchment of Russia on the western 
oast of North America, including California, on the Hawaiian islands, 
n the southern part of Sakhalin Island, and at the mouth of the Amur 
liver. These colonies together with Kamchatka, Alaska and the Aleutian 
ilands already in Russian possession, would have transformed Russia 
mto a complete master of the entire northern part of the Pacific. . . . 
simultaneously an economic penetration into China (by a sea route 
hrough Canton) and an exploration [of possibilities] in English, Spanish 
,nd Dutch colonies in Asia was to be carried on” (p. 49). 

It seems that such a sweeping contention needs a stronger substantia- 
ion than that provided by Mr. Okun’. Only in the instance of the occupa- 
ion of the Amur region did he demonstrate clearly the use of the 
Company for the imperialistic designs of the government (pp. 207-208). 
Jnquestionably, the government showed favors and gave aid to the Com- 
lany. As long as the activities of the Company did not involve Russia 
m international conflicts, the government was very happy to observe the 
xtension of the Company’s acquisitions. This, however, is hardly synoq- 
r mous with the existence of an elaborate, government-prepared program 
eading toward the domination of the whole area of the northern Pacific, 
,s Mr. Okun’ would have his reader believe (p. 145). The political in- 
rigues of Sheffer and Zavalishin were not well received in St Petersburg, 
ven though some high officials, like Admiral Mordvinov, a shareholder 
if the Company, lent a sympathetic ear to enthusiasts bursting with far- 
etched plans of expansion. 

In presenting his case, Mr. Okun’ traces the relationship between the 
;overnmental policies on the Pacific and the fluctuations of the interna- 
ional situation in Europe. In this respect his approach is broader than 
hat of the preceding historians of the Company, Hans Pilder and 
> . Tikhmenev. The authoritative investigation of the latter, naturally 



biased in favor of the Company, since the author was a shareholder, 
Mr. Okun’ complements with some interesting data. He shows that “the 
Company was one of these enterprises in which it was very profitable to 
be a director, and very dangerous to be a shareholder” (p. 70). Mr. 
Okun’ also devotes two chapters to a description of the Company’s ex¬ 
ploitation both of its employees and of local natives, thus correcting the 
slightly varnished account of Tikhmenev. One of the most interest¬ 
ing chapters in the book is perhaps the one on the sale of Alaska. Mr. 
Okun emphasizes the fact that, prior to the sale, the Russian Govern¬ 
ment was perfectly aware of the presence of eoH >n A!a°ka Having be¬ 
fore its eyes the example ui I<■'e..ii.‘ .■ 1 i.-h of 

gold prospectors and the consequent loss of Alaska without any remun¬ 
eration at all. In effect, this consideration provided one of the reasons 
for selling Russian America. 

George V. Lantzeff, 
University of California. 

M. M. Malkin. Grazdanskaja Voina v S S A i Carskaja Rossija. With a foreword by 

Academician E. V. Tarle (Moscow-Leningrad, 1939). Pp. 331. 7 roubles. 

In the field of diplomatic history the treatment of Russian-American 
relations is woefully inadequate. With the exception of two doctoral dis¬ 
sertations (J. C. Hildt, Early diplomatic negotiations of the United Stales 
•with Russia, and B. P. Thomas, Russo-American relations, 1815-1867) 
and a few scattered articles, the literature on the subject is limited en¬ 
tirely to the period since 1917 and, because of the political issues in¬ 
volved, displays an exceptionally great amount of prejudice and bias. 
The subject undoubtedly is an important one and therefore one should 
welcome every contribution in the field such as the book under review, 
which is the first scholarly study of a crucial phase in Russian-American 
relations. 

Writing as he does in Soviet Russia, Mr. Malkin has embellished his 
work with quotations from Marx, Lenin, and even Stalin. But when freed 
from these frills the work appears as a first-class historical study resting 
solidly on the base of a vast documentation from the archives of the 
former Ministry of Foreign Affairs and of the Ministry of Marine, as 
well as from published American, English and French sources including 
the contemporary American, English, French and Russian press. 

In nine chapters and a conclusion Mr. Malkin unfolds his dramatic 
story. To give his work a rounded fullness he describes not only the 
diplomacy of the times, but also the most important episodes of the Civil 
War and the reaction to them of Russian public opinion, revealing how 
well informed the Russian public was. At the end of the book he examines 
critically the legend and the reality of the sending of Russian warships to 
New York and to San Francisco, establishing the astounding fact that 
Admiral Popov, in command of the Pacific squadron, went to San Fran¬ 
cisco without authorization and against specific instructions to remain at 
the mouth of the Amur River. 
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From the pages of the book rise the figures of Emperor Alexander Ily 
“extremely well informed about the situation in the United States” ,(p. 
125), of the wise Prince Gorchakov who wanted “the preservation of the 
American Union as an indivisible nation” (p. 158), and of Baron Stoeckl, 
Russia’s envoy at Washington, who proved himself to be not only an 
experienced diplomat but a gentleman as well or, as the author puts it, 
“an ethical person,” and who, “unlike other diplomatic representatives, 
broke all relations with the leaders of the Confederacy, with many of 
whom he had been on intimate terms, as soon as war began” (p. 61). 

' Although Mr. Malkin has no love for Tsarist Russia and tries to defend 
the thesis that it was not the Imperial Government and the ruling class 
but the people of Russia as a whole whp were the real friends of the 
American people in the hour of their greatest trial, he is forced by his 
evidence to say in conclusion: “Russia not only refused to participate in 
the crusade against the United States, but, given the existing circum¬ 
stances, Russian diplomacy also played a positive part in preventing the 
intervention of England and France” (p. 319). This work will be indis¬ 
pensable to any student of Russian-American relations. 

Leonid I. Strakhovsky, 
University of Maryland. 

A STUDY OF THE STRUGGLE FOR THE CAUCASUS 

S. K. Bushuev. Bor'ba Gorcevza Nezavisimost’ pod Rukovodstvom Similja (Moscow-Lenin- 
grad: Izdatel’stvo Akademii Nauk S.S.S.R., 1939). Pp. 184. $1.20. 

This monograph on the life and times of Shamil, the foremost leader in 
the long struggle of the Caucasus mountaineers against Nicholas I, com¬ 
mends itself to the student of Russian history for its information on an 
important incident in Tsarist expansion, and for its embodiment of 
Soviet historiography in the field of Russia’s national minorities. The 
author intends, he explains in his preface, to follow the suggestions of 
Stalin, Zhdanov and Kirov concerning the history of the peoples of the 
U.S.S.R.: to underline the “annexationist-colonizing role of Russian 
Tsarism, together with that of the Russian bourgeoisie and landlords”; 
and to present “the conditions and sources of the national-emancipation 
movement of the peoples of Russia enslaved by Tsarism.” The third fac¬ 
tor of his approach, apparent in all current Soviet historical works on 
the minorities, is the emphasis on conflicts between the upper and lower 
classes within the minorities and the tendency of the former to side with 
Tsarism. In adhering to the rules of contemporary Marxian historiog¬ 
raphy, the author intersperses his material with comments by Marx, 
Engels, Lenin and Stalin on the struggle of the Caucasian mountaineers; 
he assails some views of Pokrovski; and he throws in the remark of 
Engels about Peter I being a “truly great man.” But in the main he 
confines himself to factual material, which he draws from the archives 
of the Imperial Government, from the letters of Shamil and from the 
works of local, Russian, and foreign historians and travelers. 
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Considering the small compass of the book, the author presents a sur¬ 
prisingly complete and well-rounded picture of the rebellion under 
Shamil, whom he regards as a political and military genius, an upright 
man and the champion of the weak against the strong. He pictures in 
some detail the economic and social conditions of Ingushetia, Chechnia, 
and the parts of Daghestan to which the rebellion spread. He describes 
the doctrines of Miuridism , a reformed version of Mohammedanism 
which supplied the religious basis for the rebellion; and although he con¬ 
siders these doctrines ideologically reactionary, he does not underesti¬ 
mate their importance in cementing the revolutionary forces He also 
discusses Shamil’s military and political organizations, and the social re¬ 
forms — the abolition of slavery, for example 1 — achieved by the leader. 
Finally, the author explores the reasons for the defeat of Shamil, after 
twenty-five years of resistance: his military weakness in the face of the 
augmented and more skillfully directed Russian armies; the growing eco¬ 
nomic stringency, as the rebels were forced higher into the mountains; 
the increasing conflicts between the upper and lower classes among the 
mountaineers; the rivalry for leadership of the rebel forces and the treach¬ 
ery of some of Shamil’s trusted subordinates. The book, in general, marks 
an advance in historical scholarship over most of the previous works by 
Soviet writers on the history of Russia’s national minorities. 

Harold R. Weinstein, 
Brooklyn College. 

TWO NEW STUDIES OF DOSTOYEVSKI 

Ernest J. Simmons. Dostoevski: The Making of a Novelist (New York: Oxford University 

Press,1940). Pp. 416. $3.00. 

G. I. Chulkhov. Kak rabotal Dostoevski (Moscow: Sovetski Pisatel’, 1939). Pp. 337. $1.25. 
These two books constitute most welcome and distinguished additions 
to the already impressive accumulation of studies of Dostoyevski and his 
work. Few figures in the history of literature demonstrate better than 
Dostoyevski the importance of reappraisal from time to time. Cultural 
and social changes in recent years, plus new research materials, provide 
both the necessity and the means for fresh interpretations. These two 
studies, though emerging from widely divergent sources, are conducted 
along a similar pattern, with related objectives. They offer a brilliant and 
provocative approach to a central problem in the understanding of Rus¬ 
sia’s greatest literary genius: the development of his creative process. 
They will be found invaluable to every student of literature and of the 
creative spirit. 

Dr. Simmons’ excellent study is a highly readable, well-organized, and 
lucid attempt to solve this problem and at the same time to refute certain 
predecessors in this critical field. His purpose, he states, is to arrive at an 
interpretation which discriminates between Dostoyevski the novelist and 
Dostoyevski the religious philosopher, and in so doing to correct certain 
widespread confusions and inaccuracies in the evaluation of the artist’s 
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method and achievement. Whether one agrees wholly or not with his con* 
elusions, his analyses probe the inmost nature of Dostoyevski’s character¬ 
izations and the means he took to achieve them. 

Dr. Simmons finds a number of traditional assumptions to be in error. 
First is the theory that Dostoyevski’s work falls into contrasting periods. 
Instead he observes a remarkably consistent process of development. 
Structure, content, method, and philosophy all demonstrate throughout 
a steady evolution based on fundamentals well established in the early 
tales and novels, resumed at the end of his exile, and carried to the su¬ 
premely complex and powerful enunciation of the last novel. In proving 
his point Dr. Simmons is entirely successful. By a meticulous and absorb¬ 
ing analysis of each work he leads one inescapably to his conclusion, and 
in so doing he throws fresh light upon hitherto uncertain elements and 
corrects the understanding of others. This is a valuable service for which 
one is grateful. 

A second erroneous assumption, in Dr. Simmon’s view, is an unwar¬ 
ranted exaggeration of Dostoyevski as a religious philosopher and a 
prophet, an evaluation made at the expense of his achievement as an 
artist. Dr. Simmons brings an astringent and rationalistic attitude to 
bear upon this indubitable problem. It is only just to recognize his cour¬ 
age and sincerity, but in the present writer’s estimation the presentation 
of the problem is not well founded and the results are unsatisfactory. 
Dostoyevski’s religious philosophy is rightly a subject for further analysis, 
but this effort to make a rationalistic measure of it inevitably depreciates 
severely both the philosophy and the artistic achievement. The difficulty 
is not so much owing to any deficient intellection on the critic’s part — 
for that is considerable — as it is to the difference in nature, the contrast 
in understanding of life. Dostoyevski does not succeed in communicating 
to the critic the full import of his refutation of Ivan Karamazov’s protest 
in Pro and Contra, and therefore the unity, the harmony, the crowning 
synthesis of Dostoyevski’s whole creation suffers a painful detraction. But 
what is it necessary to bring to the proper apprehension of that refuta¬ 
tion? Not only ratiocination, but also intuition. This is indeed the essence 
of Dostoyevski’s dialectic in this supreme instance. It is of course a mat¬ 
ter of the “unproved” and the “unprovable,” but only the most austerely 
materialistic reject this area of experience — one cannot so call Dr. 
Simmons — and therefore it would seem to become a question of recep¬ 
tivity on his part, fully as much as of an effective poetic impartation on 
the part of the novelist. In the opinion of this reviewer, numerous inter¬ 
preters such as Merezhkovsky and Berdyaev have supplied eloquent 
testimony to that poetic impartation. 

Dr. Simmons skillfully avoids the pitfall of enlarging on positivist psy¬ 
chology in his discussion of Dostoyevski’s projection of dualism in his 
characters, and he places a proper emphasis on the novelist’s deep dis¬ 
taste for such an approach, a distaste natural to such an imaginative 
creativeness as his, both in view of its extreme tentativeness in his day 
and its still somewhat mechanistic character in our own. At the same 
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time we are given many shrewd, often brilliant restatements of the nature 
of Dostoyevski’s personages, beginning with Devushkin and the earliest 
tracings of the three Dostoyevskian categories of human beings, the Meek, 
the Double, and the Self-willed. We are shown their enhanced develop¬ 
ment in such monumental protagonists as “the underground man,” 
Raskol’nikov, Stavrogin, Verkhovenski, Shatov, and the three Karama¬ 
zovs. The men fare somewhat better than the women, and Sonya 
Marmeladova in particular, whose exegesis remains inadequate. The 
detailed account of the shifting projections of these figures in the mind 
of their creator and the way in which they attain their full being in his 
pages reads in itself like a novel, and holds one spellbound by the intimate 
spectacle of the creative process. 

In his discussion of Dostoyevski’s religious philosophy, Dr. Simmons 
correctly points out the limitations in the novelist’s understanding of the 
revolutionary movement of his day and of the Roman Catholic Church, 
as well as his lack of any practical solutions for human misery save the 
doctrine of salvation through suffering. This is important, to be sure, very 
important, but secondary. The point is, Dostoyevski was concerned with 
plumbing hidden essentials, with reaching the core of things. One of those 
essentials was the concept of spiritual freedom, a concept destroyed in his 
belief by authoritarianism in either church or state. Reforms not con¬ 
structed on this foundation of spiritual freedom were worse than useless. 
As Dr. Simmons shows, Dostoyevski’s objection to Western socialism was 
its attempt to legislate by reason those sacrifices which should come from 
the heart. Jt does not necessarily follow that he negates all reforms or 
that he never could have recommended any specific. His purpose was 
otherwise. Nor is his self-declared doubt incompatible with the tremen¬ 
dous declaration of faith implicit in the kiss of Christ and explicit in 
Zosima’s sermon. 


In this very stimulating study there is a great wealth of subordinate 
matter which tempts discussion, but which can have no place here. In 
many aspects this book is a genuine contribution to literary scholarship, 
and in American criticism unique. It is to be regretted only that the ulti¬ 
mately unifying and harmonizing conception of the whole creation of 
this searcher of souls and seeker after God remains outside its scope. 

Kak rabotal Dostoevski {How Dostoyevski Worked) is likewise a study of 
the novelist s method of work, his technique, and his psychological and 
artistic nh>ct : vr« Hichlv -vwix'.i.f ‘ ■.»c < rcv : u>,>« 
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every student of literary genius. 

Mr. Chulkhov has had access to much original material, letters, manu¬ 
scripts, notebooks, as well as the various editions of the novels, magazine 
files, and government archives. His purpose is to supply a textual history, 
to summarize Dostoyevski’s own conceptions and their means of develop¬ 
ment, to criticize his technique and his psychological motives, and finally 
to discern the foundations of his poetics and the influences upon it of 
social and biographical factors. 
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Dostoyevski’s notes, always complicated and voluminous, chiefly beari 
on Crime and Punishment, The Idiot, The Possessed, The Underground 
Man (Notes from the Underground), and The Brothers Karamazov , and 
are a priceless treasure to the textualist. Mr. Chulkhov shows in fascinat¬ 
ing detail the gradual formation of the image of a character in the novel¬ 
ist’s mind, from its inception through varying representations to its final 
shape and meaning. The figure of Prince Myshkin in The Idiot demon¬ 
strates most strikingly these changes, for the novel passed through no 
less than eight different plans, while Myshkin himself emerges in the 
final scheme completely unlike the initial sketch of the protagonist-to-be. 
Tantalizing in the extreme is the description of the promised major opus 
of Dostoyevski’s life, never fulfilled, the vast novel to have been called 
Atheism, or The Life of a Great Sinner, from which derived so much of 
what he did write. 

The genesis and development of Dostoyevski’s characters testify not 
only to the marvelous vitality and originality of their creator, but also 
to the consistent evolution of his religious-philosophical beliefs. “The 
cardinal idea of Dostoyevski’s work,” says Chulkhov, “is the idea of 
Christ,” and he finds no evidence in the writer’s “lifelong fight against 
the nihilism of his generation” which would either alter or deflect this 
idea. Chulkhov’s analysis of the puzzling figure of Zosima is strikingly 
suggestive. Indeed, one forms the impression that the American critic’s 
strictures on his credibility and significance are far more severe than are 
those of the Soviet scholar. To Chulkhov the ideal of this figure has al¬ 
ways been isolated and not understood. Its true meaning is seen, not in 
the depiction of the traditional Russian monk, but in “the man of the 
future,” of whom he is the great and glowing symbol. More, there existed 
an artistic necessity to create a new “Russian monk,” drawn deep from 
Dostoyevski’s own being, for the old type could not serve his purpose. 
Zosima was Dostoyevski himself, in monastic garb, in monkish speech, 
replying to Ivan’s protest, his “ultimate blasphemy,” answering reason 
with wisdom, and skepticism with belief. 

Chulkhovconcludeswithabrilliantlysuggestive discussion of Dostoyev¬ 
ski’s poetics. Like Columbus, Dostoyevski was the discoverer of a new 
world, a new poetic world of reality, in which the real and living Man — 
not abstract man, but primordial Adam — may achieve his final exculpa¬ 
tion. As an artist, Dostoyevski himself was the “new man,” the “man of 
the future,” and as such his poetics are revolutionary in the highest sense. 
He was the creator of a new genre, that of the novel-tragedy, invariably 
ending in catastrophe, even as the tragedy of the theater, but transcend¬ 
ing that catastrophe. To Chulkhov the dynamics of this genre immeasur¬ 
ably surpass the so-called journalistic tradition of literature, and give a 
new understanding of human nature, of the relation of man to society, 
and of society to progress. 

Nikander Strelsky, 
Vassal College. 
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RUSSIAN THOUGHT OF THE 1860-70'S 

I. Novich, Zan’ CernySevskogo (Moscow: Gosudarstvennoe Izdatel’sto “Chudoiest- 
vennaja Literature,” 1939). 

The November Revolution has remained a paradox even to specialists 
in the field of politics and economics. Why should a predominantly agri¬ 
cultural country, with extremely weak industry, institute a form of in¬ 
dustrial and political order which professedly required a high degree of 
industrial development? Marxism and Marxian literature are no explana¬ 
tion of the phenomenon. If they were, then why did the highly developed 
industrial nations remain relatively unaffected by the doctrine? Obvi¬ 
ously, the answer must be sought in some factor which was peculiar to 
Russia. 

The French Revolution had started long before 1789, with the work 
of the Encyclopedists. Similarly, the 1917 Bolshevik Revolution in Russia 
had its beginning in the middle of the nineteenth century, during the cele¬ 
brated “sixties.” The most outstanding person of that period was un¬ 
doubtedly Nikolai Chernyshevski, political essayist, economist, literary 
critic, and novelist. The influence of his writings on the immediately 
following generations of intellectual Russians was tremendous, and his 
novel C’to Delat'? {What Is To Be Done?) influenced generations far re¬ 
moved in time from immediate contact with him. 

I. Novich’s little volume represents an attempt to give the biography 
of Chernyshevski and, at the same time, to evaluate his significance to 
the Bolshevik Revolution. Unfortunately, there is no material in the book 
that is new to the students of the ’sixties. The factual side is treated with¬ 
out originality, but with competence. The author makes frequent use of 
the excellent materials of Literaturnoje Nosledie, published in Moscow a 
decade or so ago. The best chapter in the book is Chapter xi, which 
deals with the arrest, prosecution, and sentencing of Chernyshevski. 

As for the evaluation of Chernyshevski’s work, the following important 
factors are emphasized in the book: the influence of Belinski on the de¬ 
velopment of Chernyshevski; the role played by the European revolu¬ 
tionary outbreaks of 1848; the philosophical idea of Hegel (through 
Belinski and Herzen) and of Feuerbach. Emphasis is also made of 
Chernyshevski’s materialistic statement that the common purpose of 
all sciences and arts is service for the welfare of man. Most important, 
Novich quite correctly states at the outset: “Chernyshevski, more than 
any other Russian thinker, prepared the advanced social thought in 
Russia for the acceptance of the ideas of Marxism” (p. 9). 

On the other hand, certain statements and affirmations of Novich can¬ 
not be allowed to pass unchallenged. Three points in particular must be 
noted. First, Novich’s attempt to whitewash Chernyshevski of any “con¬ 
tamination” with Slavophile ideas. It is obvious to any one familiar with 
Uie writings of Chernyshevski that he came very close to the Slavophile 
ideology in his insistence on the Russian peasant commune or tnir as a 
nucleus of the future free society. That was precisely the position taken 
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by the Narodniki (Populists), and later it was made the cornerstone of>! 
the program of the Party of Socialists-Revolutionist^, who therefore may 
also claim a spiritual kinship with Chernyshevski. There is nothing illogi¬ 
cal in Chernyshevski’s accepting that point of view if one cohsiders it 
within the context of his time; even Plekhanov, who was generally recog¬ 
nized as a foremost Russian Marxian, started his career as a Narodnik. 
Secondly, Novich falls into the error of defending the sometimes unten¬ 
able position of Chernyshevski on the question of esthetics in assuming 
that Chernyshevski was really concerned with the problem of esthetics in 
his famous dissertation Estetileskie Otnolenija Iskusstva k Deistoitel’nosti 
{Esthetic Relations of Art to Reality). Chernyshevski himself stated in the 
preface to the proposed third edition of the work, in 1888, that his chief 
concern in writing the dissertation was the popularization of materialistic 
philosophy (of Feuerbach). Esthetics was merely a disguise which he used 
to usher in the forbidden topic (the dissertation was submitted and pub¬ 
lished in 1854, during the police regime of Nicholas I). The third point 
to which exception should be taken has to do with the erroneous inter¬ 
pretation of the novel Cto Delat 7 as an answer to Turgenev’s Otcy i Deti 
{Fathers and Sons). Thus forced to pit one novel against the other (an 
entirely unnecessary procedure) Novich is led into a preposterous asser¬ 
tion that Otcy i Deti is “immeasurably lower artistically” than Cto Delat'? 
(p. 294). He asserts this despite repeated statements of Chernyshevski 
himself throughout the novel that he knew his shortcomings as a fiction 
writer and that he cared not at all about style, form, or degree of techni¬ 
cal excellence of his work, — things which were, of course, of utmost im¬ 
portance to Turgenev. 

The work is further marred by the obvious attempt of the author to 
canonize Chernyshevski in the current Church — “the party line” of 
Stalin. There are the now customary quotations from the “leader,” which 
have become an indispensable requirement of Soviet-published books, 
and there are intermittent outcries against “Trotzkyist-Bukharinite 
traitors” which make it appear that Chernyshevski had been follow¬ 
ing “the line” eighty years before it was propounded. 

J. A. Posin, 

Cornell University. 

V. Evgenev-Maksimov. Poslednie gody Sovrtmtnnika. 1863-1866 (Leningrad, State Pub¬ 
lishing House, 1939). Pp. 333. 

N. K.. Piksanov ando. V. Tsekhnovitzer, edd., Seslidesjatye gody. Matcrialy po istorii 
literatury i obSleshiennomu dviieniju (Moscow-Leningrad: Akademija Nauk S.S.S.R., 
1940). Pp. 486. 

The importance of the 1860’s as a decisive period in Russian intellectual 
history becomes more and more apparent. This was a time when there 
took place a differentiation of the intelligentsia into hostile camps, irre¬ 
concilably divided on fundamental issues. To students of literature and 
of social thought interested in the problems of this epoch these two works 
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will be valuable, largely because of their factual content; the non-Soviet 
reader will wish to do his own interpretation. 

Evgenev-Maksimov treats his subject both chronologically and topi¬ 
cally. A little over half of his book is devoted to the last three years of 
the Contemporary's existence as one of the leading radical reviews, the 
period between the eight months’ suspension in 1862 and the final sup¬ 
pression in 1866. 1 In the remainder the author analyzes the content and 
“tendency” of the journal. The story of the Contemporary in these years 
revolves largely around the efforts of its editor, N. A. Nekrasov, to keep 
his magazine going in the face of both internal and external difficulties. 
The death of Dobrolyubov and Chernyshevski’s imprisonment and exile 
left him with an editorial staff far inferor to that of the Contemporary's 
greatest period. What was worse, his most important contributors, 
Antonovich and Saltykov,were at sword’s points much of the time. A 
good deal of interesting material on the inner working of the editorial 
staff is supplied by Evgenev-Maksimov, who has used the archives of 
the journal. 

The Contemporary’s external difficulties were even more serious, and 
eventually proved fatal. Nekrasov’s duel with the censorship is an inter¬ 
esting story on which our author supplies the fullest documentation. 
Censorship statistics show, for example, that in the first half of 1863, an 
average of about 150 pages per issue was deleted from the Contemporary. 
Political events were reflected in the censor’s attitude. The Polish revolt 
was a shock; the attempt by Karakozov on Alexander II in April, 1866, 
was followed by final suppression. 

In his analysis of the Contemporary’s content for these years the author 
is less successful than in the narrative section. Indeed, so scantily is much 
of the material treated that in places the book resembles a catalogue. 
Nonetheless, and perhaps even because of this fact, this part of the book 
is exceedingly valuable. There is, for example, a very interesting section 
on Chernyshevski’s novel What is to be Done? and valuable material on 
the Contemporary’s attitude toward the Western European labor move¬ 
ment. We learn, too, that E. Watson wrote some important articles in 
this journal on Auguste Comte, while other authors popularized Lassalle 
and Proudhon. 

It is even more difficult to review briefly the collection of materials 
on the 1860’s than Evgenev-Maksimov’s book. As the editors indicate, 
their purpose is to supply significant new material on both the radical 
and conservative currents of thought. This they have succeeded in doing, 
though the materials are of uneven value and perhaps somewhat ill as¬ 
sorted. A rich feast is provided, for besides unpublished material by such 
“critics and publicists” as Chernyshevski, Dobrolyubov, N. V. Shel’gunov 
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and N. N. Strakhov, there are thirty-five letters of D. I. Pisarev, ancl 
almost a hundred pages of letters of N. S. Leskov.fin the final section, 
entitled “Varia,” there is material of the highest interest on the censor¬ 
ship's attitude toward Chernyshevski, covering the period from 1858 to 
1907. We learn, for example, that even in the twentieth century the 
censors forbade the importation into Russia of books containing photo¬ 
graphs of Chernyshevski. This section also contains interesting items on 
Dobrolyubov and Shevchenko. 

It is to be hoped that both of these books will be extensively used by 
students of Russian history and literature. To mention only a few items, 
nowhere else can there be found such valuable information on Pisarev’s 
gymnasium years as in the letters submitted and carefully edited by 
E. P. Kazanovich. The notes to these letters provide material on Pisarev’s 
family elsewhere unobtainable. The letters shed much light on the person¬ 
ality of the famous Nihilist. Noteworthy is a hitherto unpublished review 
of Chernyshevski’s novel by N. V. Shel’gunov. The article by A. S. 
Dolinin on Strakhov reveals an important influence on Dostoyevski’s in¬ 
tellectual evolution in the 1860’s. P. N. Tkachev’s article on Blagosvetlov 
provides interesting facts concerning Pisarev’s influence on the reading 
public of the time. 

There is space for only a few criticisms. The collection on the 1860’s 
contains a good deal of material of trivial importance, and some of its 
contents have already been published in whole or in part, such as 
Tkachev’s article on Blagosvetlov. The literary style of most of the ar¬ 
ticles in the collection and of Evgenev-Maksimov’s book is rather dull. 
Naturally, the conceptual scheme in accordance with which the authors 
arrange and interpret their material will be satisfactory only to Soviet 
Marxists. The usual scorn is shown for liberals. The use of such expres¬ 
sions as “on the literary front” is slightly irritating. One may question 
Evgenev-Maksimov’s favorable interpretation of Nekrasov’s attitude to¬ 
ward the Polish problem. It is surprising that no attempt is made by this 
author to estimate the extent of the Contemporary’s influence. One is 
struck also by a lack of originality of interpretation in both these books. 
Serious students of this period will however, find in these works a wealth 
of well organized factual information. 

Frederick Charles Barghoorn, 
Washington, D. C. 

A. L. Reuel. "Kapilal” Karla Marksa v Rossii 1870-ch godov (Moscow: Socekizdat, 1939). 

Pp. 160. 

This book is a compilation of a series of articles previously published by 
the author, one of which, in the Letopis ’ Marksizma No. 11 for 1930, bore 
the same title as the book under review. 

The study is chiefly limited-to the decade of the 1870’s, following the 
incomplete agrarian reform of 1861, and the peasant movement reflected 
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in populism and in the ideology of revolutionary enlightenment. It draws 
upon the vast periodical literature, the letters and the memoirs of promi¬ 
nent social leaders, both Narodniks and progressive intellectuals of that 
period. 

Beginning with Russian thinkers of the 1840’s, such as Belinski, 
Annenkov, Botkin, Petrashevski, Herzen and others, the author traces 
the spread of Marxian theories in Russia. Even Chernyshevski, who was 
already in Siberian exile when Das Kapital appeared, was familiar with 
the writings of Karl hiarx and of Engels. One of Chernyshevski’s follow¬ 
ers, N. V. Shel’gunov, later did much to popularize these same writings. 
But not until 1872 was the first volume of Das Kapital translated by the 
Russian economist Nikolai-On (N. F. Danielson). Prior to this, both 
Bakunin and Lopatin had been unsuccessful in the same endeavor. 

The bulk of Reuel’s work is devoted to an analysis of the various criti¬ 
cisms of Das Kapital as they appeared in the Russian press of the seven¬ 
ties. He gives special attention to the criticisms of four Russian scholars 
and publicists: Yu. Zhukovski, N. Mikhailovski, B. Chicherin and N. I. 
Ziber. 

Both Zhukovski and Mikhailovski, as representatives of the subjectiv¬ 
ist Bchool of sociology, were unable to accept an historical materialist 
theory of human society. By the device of quoting from their own writ¬ 
ings Mr. Reuel is able to point out definite misinterpretations of Marx’s 
teaching, such as Zhukovski’s vain attempt to make a Utopian socialist 
out of him, and his complete misunderstanding of Marx’s theory of sur¬ 
plus value and of the r61e of private property. Mikhailovski, in criticizing 
Das Kapital, displayed the same inability to understand the Marxian 
use of materialist dialectics, but, unlike Zhukovski, Mikhailovski ade¬ 
quately appraised Marx’s economic theory. 

B. N. Chicherin, an outstanding representative of Russian liberalism, 
was the fiercest opponent Marx had in Russia in the decade of the seven¬ 
ties. As a believer in the productivity of capital, Chicherin disagreed with 
Marx on all points, including Marx’s theory of materialist dialectics, 
which Chirhcrir rce.v-.iH n- r.rtifiri.il same categories. Like Jean 
Say, Cliiii -.m;; tin- labor productivity of 
workers and of machines, and like Fr&i6ric Bastiat, an opponent of so¬ 
cialism, he refused to accept Marx’s theory of revolution and class an¬ 
tagonisms, believing in the possibility of harmony between the classes, 
attainable through the efficacy of peaceful bourgeois reforms. 

N. I. Ziber, professor of political economy at the University of Kiev, 
considered himself an advocate of Marxism. In numerous books and ar¬ 
ticles he attempted to popularize Karl Marx’s teachings in Russia and to 
answer all criticisms of his contemporaries directed against Marxism. He 
belonged to the liberal progressive camp of the Russian intelligentsia, 
together with which he supported various bourgeois reforms, one of which 
was the co-operative movement. 

In developing the positions of the first three Russian scholars, Mr. 
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Reuel used extensively Ziber’s criticisms of their views on Marxism, but 
in the case of Ziber’s own writings he undertakes to analyze them himself 
from the point of a Leninist-Stalinist follower of Marx. He classifies 
Ziber as an economic materialist, but not a dialectical materialist. In fact 
Reuel’s chief conclusion derived from his studies was that, in spite of the 
great popularity enjoyted by Das Kapital, no one in Russia in the 1870’s 
had actually accepted scientific socialism. Reuel questions Ziber’s right 
to priority as “the founder” of Marxism in Russia and passes that title 
on over the head of Plekhanov to Lenin, whom he regards as the only 
true interpreter of Marxism in Russia. 

Students interested in the origins of Marxism in Russia will profit by 
reading Reuel’s book, for in spite of the limited approach of his analysis 
the reader is given ample quotations from letters and writings which illus¬ 
trate Karl Marx’s personal appraisal of the criticisms of Das Kapital by 
the Russian scholars of this time. 

Olga Hess Gankin, 

Hoover Library on War, Revolution and Peace, 
Stanford University. 

RUSSIA IN THE REIGN OF NICHOLAS II 

S. S. Oldenburg. Carstvovanie Imperalora Nikolaja II, Vol. i (Belgrade: Ob5£estvo 
rasprostranenija russkoi nacionai’noi i patriotifeskoi literatury, 1939). Pp. 385. 

S. E. Kjlyzhanovski. V ospominanija (Berlin: Petropolis, n.d.). Pp. 221. 

Alfred Levin, The Second Duma: A Study of the Social-Democratic Party and the Russian 
Constitutional Experiment (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1940). Pp. viii, 414. 
$3.00. 

Ms. Oldenburg’s book is the first "serious attempt to write the history 
of the reign of Nicholas II from a conservative and monarchist point of 
view. Up to now apologies for the old regime in Russia had to be looked 
for in memoirs of former imperial statesmen and courtiers. In most cases 
these have been highly personal accounts, totally lacking in critical spirit 
and discrimination. Mr. Oldenburg’s volume is the work of a trained 
historian, and obviously is based on extensive research, even if notes and 
bibliography are missing. In spite of his apologetic purpose, the author 
has made an effort to maintain some degree of impartiality. Thus he con¬ 
demns the governmental policy toward Finland, and he passes a harsh 
judgment on Plehve’s activities. 

It must be admitted that his unconventional approach has enabled him 
to shed new light on some of the events of the period, such as the Jewish 
“pogroms” of 1903, the Bloody Sunday of January, 1905, or the popular 
reaction to the October Manifesto of that year. Of great interest and 
value is his discussion of the agrarian crisis, the governmental attempts 
to deal with the problem and the background of Stolypih’s agrarian legis¬ 
lation. Equally stimulating is his treatment of the Russo-Japanese War, 
both in its military and political aspects. In dealing with the Russian 
political crisis of 1905-1906, he draws an instructive comparison with the 
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course of events in Prussia in 1848-1849. Of the leading Russian states¬ 
men of the period, he is highly critical of Witte, and very favorably 
disposed toward Stolypin. The present volume ends with the change of 
the electoral law in June of 1907. The author denies that this was a coup 
d’itat, and he argues that the change did not contradict the spirit of the 
constitution. At the time of Mr. Oldenburg’s premature death, it was 
announced that the second and last volume was about to go to press. 
But it is to be feared that subsequent catastrophic events in Europe have 
relegated its publication to an indefinite future. Even in its present in¬ 
complete form the book is an important contribution to Russian histori¬ 
cal literature, and it should be consulted by all interested in the last 
decades of the imperial regime. 

One major criticism of Mr. Oldenburg’s study, however, must be made. 
In his reaction against the conventional attitude toward the old regime, 
the author tends to exaggerate in the opposite direction. This is particu¬ 
larly true of his estimate of the last Emperor’s personal part in the politi¬ 
cal events of the period. Nicholas II is pictured by Mr. Oldenburg as a 
man of independent mind and strong will-power. His was “an iron hand 
in a velvet glove.” He himself directed both the foreign and the internal 
policy of Russia, and he dominated his ministers, perhaps even to a larger 
extent than Alexander III. These startling assertions are not corroborated 
by the author’s own evidence. Likewise, while emphasizing the positive 
achievements of the regime, Mr. Oldenburg fails to give an adequate 
explanation for the growth of the opposition movement in the country. 
He seems to put the blame chiefly on the rebellious and hyper-critical 
spirit of the intelligentsia. But he does not face the problem as to why 
this spirit had developed, and whether the regime itself was not, at least 
in part, responsible for it. 

Kryzhanovski, the last State Secretary of the imperial government, 
undoubtedly was one of the ablest and most intelligent Russian bureau¬ 
crats of the pre-revolutionary period. His memoirs show that he, for one, 
had few illusions as to the stability of the regime. Before 1905 he did 
not share with other members of the government their belief in the 
strength of the peasants’ traditional loyalty to the monarchy. And while 
he was the author of the new electoral law which gave the predominance 
in the Duma to the landed nobility, he realized that governmental policy 
could not be permanently based on the support coming from this rapidly 
decaying class. Of the rightist organizations, subsidized by the ministry, 
he speaks with undisguised contempt. He has no use either for Plehve 
or for Witte. Stolypin he views as a “favorite child of fortune.” The new 
premier came in at the right moment, after Durnovo, who was his su¬ 
perior in intelligence and ability, had crushed the revolution. Subse¬ 
quently he made clever use of other people’s ideas in his agrarian 
legislation. Stolypin’s function was chiefly psychological: he brought 
youthful vigor and a “dramatic temperament” into the stale atmosphere 
of the senile Russian bureaucracy. 
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But even Stolypin failed to remedy the principal ailment of the regim* 
— the weakness of its administrative machinery throughout the Empire. 
Kryzhanovski’s own prescription was a radical decentralization along 
regional lines. He gives an extremely interesting account of this project, 
which, he says, Stolypin did not dare push through because of the op¬ 
position on the part of the landed nobility and the Emperor’s lukewarm¬ 
ness. In November, 1916, Kryzhanovski was .'offered the position of 
Prime Minister, but he declined the offer after the Emperor had refused 
to accept his conditions. These were: elimination of Rasputin’s political 
influence, concentration of power in the hands of the Prime Minister, 
and organization in the capital of a reliable military force sufficient to 
crush any revolutionary attempt. Here, at any rate, was a practical pro¬ 
gram, the acceptance of which might perhaps have prevented the dis¬ 
aster. But even this shrewd realist shows his limitations when it comes to 
discussing the opposition. One feels that he is utterly unable to see the 
liberals’ point of view. Of their leaders he writes with blind hatred (even 
their faces were to him repulsive!), and he calls the First Duma an “as¬ 
sembly of savages.” 

That the opposition reciprocated in kind becomes abundantly clear to 
the reader of Mr. Levin’s monograph on the Second Duma. The brief 
and turbulent career of that legislative body fully revealed the depth of 
the gulf which separated the opposition from the government. It must be 
admitted that the opposition leaders usually were just as unfair to Stoly¬ 
pin as he and his colleagues were to them. In this atmosphere of mutual 
distrust and hostility no cooperation was possible. Mr. Levin has told 
the story of the conflict competently and effectively. Some minor slips 
apart, this is a careful study of the available evidence, and the author has 
made good use of the stenographic records of the Duma, the contempo¬ 
rary periodicals, and other documentary material. He does not go into a 
full discussion either of the constitutional aspects of the struggle or of 
Stolypin’s reform program, but I have no objections to the way in which 
he has limited his subject. Properly speaking, and Mr. Levin’s own sub¬ 
title to the contrary, the Russian constitutional experiment did not begin 
until the opening of the Third Duma, while the Second Duma was rather 
an epilogue to the revolution of 1905. Neither can Stolypin’s legislative 
program be discussed with profit otherwise than in conjunction with the 
Third Duma. I also think that Mr. Levin is justified in making his story 
center around the Social Democrats. They were the most determined and 
uncompromising group in the opposition ranks, and it was their activity 
that served the government as an immediate pretext for the dissolution 
of the Duma. 

Michael Karpovich, 

Harvard University. 
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E. D. Cheucensu, Buriuazijo i Carizm v Revoljucii 1905-1007 gg. (Moscow-Leningrs 

Socekgiz, 1939). Pp. 376. 

The spanking administered posthumously to Pokrovski for his sii 
against the canons of Marxist historical method has apparently had r 
suits, if this work of Chermenski is a representative product of that cha 
tisement. His study of the Russian bourgeoisie during the Revolution 
1905 is a scholarly and impressive investigation of the course followed l 
the middle class during the revolutionary period in the first decade of th 
century. Chermenski, however, includes in his study more than tl 
bourgeoisie, as represented by the city dumas, the Bourse Committee 
and the Congresses of Trade and Manufacture. He also discusses in d 
tail the position and policies of the zemstvos, which, as Chermenski hir 
self points out, represented chiefly the liberal landowners. Thus tl 
subject of Chermenski’s study is the liberal groups, whether capitali 
or agrarian — the liberal opposition that eventually gave rise to tl 
Octobrist and Cadet parties. 

The thesis advanced by Chermenski is that the liberals, far from lea 
ing the revolution of 1905, actually lagged behind, and opposed the go 
ernment, not because of hatred of its reactionary policies, but becau 
they feared that reaction was provoking the masses to revolution. On 
political concessions, the liberals felt before and especially after Blooc 
Sunday, might divert the peasants and the workers from violent actio 
To support this theory the author brings a mass of evidence, chief 
drawn from archive documents and other source material. Indeed, : 
formidable is the documentation that the evidence is highly convincin 
Chermenski uses several of the bourgeois and liberal periodicals of tl 
times, such as Osvoboidenie, Gornozavodski Listok, Vestnik Finanst 
Pravo, Slovo, Ret', and the like, the writings of leaders of the liberal mov 
ments — among them Struve, Shipov, and Milyukov — the stenograph 
reports of the sessions of the Dumas, and a wealth of archive materU 
some of it already published in Krasny Archiv. The bulk of the doci 
ments, however, are unpublished materials of the Central Archive of tl 
October Revolution, the State Archive of the Feudal and Servile Epoc 
and the Central Archive of the Revolution. Included in these archb 
funds are the minutes of liberal conferences, party meetings and tl 
like, copies of letters perlustrated by the police, and reports of local pari 
organizations, to say nothing of the reports of the Council of Ministe 
and other official bodies. The reader is presented with a mass of new ev 
dence on the Revolution of 1905. 

It.should be added, also, that the evidence is handled in capable fas] 
ion. The author freely presents facts not in harmony with his thesis, an 
when employing statistics, he does not hesitate to point out that the 
are scanty or inexact, and must be used with caution. The evidence hi 
not apparently been twisted to bring it into conformity with the theorii 
of the author; on the contrary, Chermenski seems to have made an hone 
attempt to derive his conclusions from the facts. 
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Backed by evidence thus convincingly used, the author’s story is on 
of great interest. He shows the appearance of liberalism in zemstvi 
circles, and to a smaller extent, among the capitalists, and its rise ii 
proportion to the intensity of the revolutionary movement of the popu 
lace. The growth of middle class liberalism reached its peak in October 
1905, when the government issued the Manifesto that both zemstvo lib 
erals and industrialists hoped would quiet the people. After that th 
Cadets tried to divert the wrath of the people into parliamentary chan 
nels while the Octobrists gave strong support to Stolypin and his repres 
sive policy. The Cadets also became more conservative, and attempts 
to win inclusion in the Stolypin ministry, ceased to demand a Constitu 
ent Assembly and land confiscation, and showed open hostility to thei 
former allies of the Left. Only as long as the Cadets, as Chermenski con 
vincingly shows, feared further upheavals by the masses, did Milyuko' 
and his followers make radical gestures to hold their followers amoni 
peasants, workers, and lower bourgeoisie. 

The effectiveness of Chermenski’s use of evidence, however, is consid 
erably lessened by his unsparing condemnation of those who differed wit! 
the Bolsheviks. He uses phrases like “the pharisaic resolution of the con 
gress of zemstvos and towns” (p. 158), and “the treacherous, undermin 
ing tactics of the Mensheviks in the St. Petersburg Soviet” (p. 158), am 
refers to “Judas Trotski” (p. 164) and to “political Jesuits” among th 
Cadets (p. 322). Such partisanship cannot but cause the more dispas 
sionate reader to wonder how far this spirit has affected the author’ 
selection of evidence. Without this weakness, the book would be high! 
convincing. Even with it before the reader on every page, howevei 
Chermenski’s work is impressive testimony that Soviet historians hav 
come a long way in recent years. 

John S. Curtiss, 
Hyde Park, N. Y. 

SOVIET POLICY —ORIGINS AND DEVELOPMENT 

Olga Hess Gankin and H. H. Fisher. The Bolsheviks and the World War. The origin i 
the Third International (The Hoover Library on War, Revolution, and Peace, No. 15 
Stanford University, California: Stanford University Press, 1940. Pp. xviii+856. $6.(X 

To the world at large, the years of 1914-1918 were primarily the year 
of an unprecedented sanguinary contest between the Allied and the Cer 
tral Powers. Not many were aware of the fact, indeed, that behind th 
bloodstained front lines there was another war going on at the same time 
— a not less bitter, even if bloodless, struggle between various faction 
of socialist thought and aspirations. Likewise, the establishment of th 
Bolshevist regime in Russia was accepted by the majority both abroai 
and, as a matter of fact, in Russia itself, rather as a shocking surpris 
spiced, probably, with what appeared an unproletarian concentration c 
power in the hands of an hitherto little-known man — Lenin. For no 
many did realize that the change which befell the Empire of the Tsar 
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was not a spontaneous event but an undertaking calculated well in ad¬ 
vance before it actually took place, and that Russia’s new master was 
not a chance product of revolutionary fortunes but a veteran revolution¬ 
ary, whose victory over his competitors for leadership was due not only 
to his long rebellious activities but also to the battles he fought in the 
socialist trenches at Zimmerwald, Kienthal and Stockholm. 

Today, in general, the basic principles underlying the aims of the Red 
Kremlin are well known. To those more particularly interested in the 
Soviet experiment with Marxism are known also the names of the various 
places where the first drafts of the dogmatic blueprints that were to guide 
the coming revolution were prepared, as are also the names of those who 
surrounded Lenin upon his return to Russia in 1917. The process of 
crystallization of the revolutionary ideas in Lenin’s mind itself, however, 
as revealed in the course of the battles which he had to wage at these 
conferences to defend his notions against the objections raised by other 
socialist factions, and the reasons for his none-too-happy relations with 
some of his lieutenants even on Russian soil later, continued to remain 
obscure to many a foreign student of Bolshevism. 

The authors’ painstaking study of the evident wealth of material on 
the subject which they had at their disposal, and most important portions 
of which they have made now available in English for the first time, has 
resulted in presenting the reading world with an invaluable collection of 
data, not only clarifying many of the former annoying speculations and 
dangerous misconceptions, but revealing vividly the origin of a force 
which today many are inclined to welcome and not a few prefer to fear — 
the Third International. In pursuit of this aim, step by step, its seven 
hundred pages of text alone portray the dissension between the Russian 
Bolsheviks and Mensheviks in the years even prior to 1914, initiate a 
novice into the history of the interplay between the Russian socialists 
and their confreres abroad, explain to the reader the disintegration of the 
Second International during the World War, and narrate the first Soviet 
attempts to carry out their communist mission on a world-wide scale. 
Amid all this towers the personality of Lenin himself: a devoted cham¬ 
pion of the proletarian cause and an ardent advocate of revolutionary 
action, an uncompromisingly self-confident critic of the “social-patriots” 
of the Second International and a farsighted politician not unwilling to 
admit that there are advantages to be found for revolutions in . . . war. 

Dr. Gankin and Professor Fisher must be given full credit for having 
succeeded admirably in making their book readable, even if it is meant to 
serve as a source book primarily and has an appearance of such in fact. 
The lucid style of the accounts of the events accompanying each group 
of documents adds both to the continuity of the narrative and to the com¬ 
pleteness of the picture. A chronological table of socialist events from the 
appearance of the Communist Manifesto in 1848 to the Brest-Litovsk 
Treaty of 1918, long pages of extensive bibliography, informative biograph¬ 
ical notes, and a detailed index complete the thoroughness of the effort. 
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Well-balanced, missing no important detail, and free of unimportant 
superfluities, The Bolsheviks and the World War isf a welcome additior 
to the literature on socialist revolutions and should be read by student! 
of Bolshevism and by conscientious laymen alike. The former will find 
it an indispensable commentary on many a fact which thus far has beer 
known only in general. To laymen it may well prove an illuminating 
background for a better understanding of the Kremlin’s stand today. 

T. A. Taracouzio, 

Harvard Law School. 

T. A. Takacouzio. War and Peace in Soviet Diplomacy (New York: Macmillan, 1940). Pp 

354. 

Louis Fischer. Men and Politics — An Autobiography (New York: Duell, Sloan ant 

Pearce, 1941). Pp. 672. 

On the Soviet system in general and on the position of the Soviet Unior 
in the present world crisis these two books are supplementary, the one t( 
the other. The two authors have quite different backgrounds and theii 
respective approaches to the subject differ. There is accordingly a differ 
ence of emphasis. Some of their conclusions on the character and role o: 
the Soviet regime are somewhat similar, however. Both authors are defi 
nitely critical of the recent internal developments under the Stalin leader 
ship, and also of the position which the Soviet leaders have taken towarc 
the present war. 

Taracouzio aims to present “the fundamental principles of Marxisn 
concerning the issues which have determined Soviet peace policy in th< 
past, control the Kremlin’s stand at the present and will underlie th< 
international relations of the U.S.S.R. in the future” (p. v). The theoretii 
background is given by extracts from the writings of Marx, Lenin anc 
Stalin and the records of the Communist International and the Com 
munist Party of the Soviet Union. The bringing together of this material 
even in extracts, is of great value. On the practical side, treaties, diplo 
matic documents and articles in Soviet governmental organs are sum 
marized and interpreted. There is a subject index of Soviet treaties 
agreements and conventions in force as of 1939, in the Appendix. 

The author has emphasized Lenin’s sanction of the definition bi 
Clausewitz that “war is a continuation of the same policies by usinj 
other [i.e., forcible] means” (p. 27). Thus the basis of the interpretatioi 
is what the author considers a fusion of the two phenomena — war an< 
peace — in the Marxian dogmatics. This schema, indicated in the verj 
title of the study, is rather dogmatically adhered to throughout the analy 
sis. The author accordingly has to characterize the community which ii 
his view the Marxists aim to establish, as “peaceless” as well as stateless 
classless and warless. 

The classification of wars in Marxian doctrine and also Soviet practice 
with the acceptance of some as fully “just,” is noted, for, as tbe autho 
points out repeatedly, the Communist has his own concept of this a 



•11 as other currently used terms, which is different from that of the 
m-Communist. In his more general interpretation, however, the author 
ten uses the term “war” without reference to the Marxian classification 
txicfa he has himself so definitely stressed. Also it would seem out of 
ace in a study in which particular care is given to the precise definition 
terms, for the author to refer to the Soviet Government as “virtually 
god-parent of the war now raging in Europe” (p. v). 

Urging the importance of an objective and dispassionate attitude in an 
lalysis of Soviet policy, the author illustrates his own recognition of the 
fficulty of so doing, by using every now and then the emotionally loaded 
ord. An extract from a speech by Molotov does not seem to justify the 
laracterization of it as a “tirade.” The capitalizing of such expressions 
i “Red Empire” or “Dictatorial Proletariat” suggests a similar tone, 
nd certainly there is no basis for formally designating the regime of 
rav and Kerenski produced by the February-March 1917 revolution 
the “Russian Socialist government.” 

The author finds that Soviet policy in general continues to adhere to 
e internationalism of Marx. This is a controversial point on which the 
mewhat different views of Taracouzio and Fischer are of special inter- 
t. “Revolutionary aggression by war,” of the earlier period of the Soviet 
gime, would seem to be part of the present-day Soviet diplomacy, in 
e opinion of the author. In his concluding paragraph the main thesis 
the study is underlined: “this Marxian fusion of war and peace.” 

In contrast to Taracouzio’s formal legalistic analysis is Fischer’s “auto- 
ography,” to note the sub-title of this other book. Here one has a run- 
ng record of European studies on the spot, journalistic writings and 
nversations with the men who were making the politics of the last 
ars. Fischer gave particular attention to the Soviet Union and it is to 
e chapters relntmc t« t^pee "-• J trr.’T 1 .*' *hnt rammer/ : n this 

obably had the longest period of actual residence in Moscow, the most 
tensive travelling and the closest personal contacts with Soviet leaders. 
>r many he seemed to be the outstanding example of the so-called “fel- 
Ar-traveller”; some indeed at times thought him almost more Bolshevik 
an the Bolsheviks themselves, when he seemed to resent, often rather 
hemently, any criticisms of the regime. His earlier book on Soviet for- 
5 n policy suggested a particularly intimate, though quite proper, rela- 
>n to the directors of this policy — Chicherin and later Litvinov. Some 
the statements made to the author by Soviet leaders were at the time 
ide in confidence, we are told; since the death of this or that individ- 
1 some in the 1937-1938 purge— Fischer has considered himself re- 
ised from the pledge of confidence. The useful sidelights he now can 
ye show the extent to which the author was able to penetrate the actual 
nctioning of the Soviet system. 

Fischer states frankly his past and present positions: “I was pro-Soviet 
ten I thought the Soviet Government was doing good, and I am anti- 



Soviet now because I think the Soviet Government is doing more harm 
than good” (p. 208). Also, some of his present interpretations of past 
events he attributes to the “hindsight and perspective” which he now'has 
(p. 238). On the recent developments within the Soviet system he speaks 
of “Stalin’s personal dictatorship” (p. 238 and p. 529), which he finds 
more definite than that of Hitler in Germany. For “Stalin resurrected the 
G.P.U., annulled the Constitution [of 1936] in fact, resurrected the terror 
with unprecedented fury, and instituted the big purges and the Moscow 
trials. Thus the progression towards Soviet democracy was killed by 
Stalin’s own ambition” (p. 238). While recognizing many achievements 
to be credited to Stalin’s leadership and stating that “Stalin is a big 
man,” he insists that “there is a side of Stalin’s personality which is 
decidedly abnormal” (p. 235). It is of interest to note that Fischer is of 
the opinion that “Lenin assumed that Trotski would succeed him,” and 
the author gives an excellent analysis of Trotski, noting his outstanding 
short-comings. In the chapter in which the personalities of Soviet leaders 
are discussed the concluding paragraph starts with the sentence: “Yet I 
still feel that even Stalin has not been able to kill all the good that came 
out of the Revolution.” 

This last judgment would seem to be somewhat in contradiction with 
another statement bearing on the position of the Soviet Union in the 
present-day world. For Fischer apparently believes that Sovietism has 
been thoroughly discredited among the intellectuals and working classes 
of all countries, including those who are suffering Nazi domination. The 
attitude of the intellectual can be determined by his writings and this 
part of the above statement is probably correct. The attitude of the work¬ 
man or the peasant cannot be so clearly discovered, this reviewer ven¬ 
tures to suggest, and the attitude of the broader masses will be of vital 
importance when the time comes for the reconstruction of Europe. Re¬ 
lated to this point is Fischer’s reference to the “egotistical nationalism” 
which he saw developing in Bolshevik headquarters already in 1935 and 
1936. It was at this time that he wetat to Spain, where "Russia showed its 
finest face. The Bolsheviks who worked and fought in Spain were glorious 
human beings” (p. 413). Thus for Fischer it was Moscow’s “internation¬ 
alism which was its grace” (p. 413). In the concluding pages he pleads 
for a real constructive internationalism, based on democratic systems. 
For, in his opinion, “both Bolshevism and Fascism have groped for the 
society of the future and have failed” (p. 653). 

Fischer’s statements on much discussed points of detail of the di¬ 
plomacy of the last years are noteworthy because of his special contacts 
and sources of information. Thus he writes that Lord Halifax, when he 
visited Hitler in November, 1937, “indicated clearly to him that England 
had no interests in the Danube area” (pp. 553-554). A year later, accord¬ 
ing to Fischer, on September 11, 1938, at Geneva, “Litvinov told Bonnet 
that Russia was ready to help Czechoslovakia with armed forces. The 
Rumanian Foreign Minister told Bonnet that Rumania would give 
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transit rights to Soviet troops and weapons. The next day Bonnet told 
a mating of the French Cabinet that Russia would not help and that 
Rumania opposed Soviet transit” (p. 560). Yet Fischer seems to believe 
that Stalin should have accepted the official assurances sent him by 
Britain and France during the late summer of 1939, that the Allies 
“would go to war” to implement the guarantee to Poland (p. 570). Fur¬ 
ther, in the author’s opinion, the Soviet Union could have remained 
"truly” neutral: “Neutrality without a pact [with Germany] would have 
been just as safe for the Soviet Union and much more honorable” (p. 
610). He had, however, stated earlier (p. 605): “It took three to make 
that agreement: Stalin, Hitler and Chamberlain-Daladier.” 

Thus this close student of the Soviet experiment is inclined to the con¬ 
clusion that the Soviet experiment has failed, in both foreign and internal 
policies. There was, apparently, too much Russia with its past and too 
much Europe with its power politics. In 1927 Fischer was present when 
Stalin discussed his program with a so-called “American Labor Delega¬ 
tion,” and remarks, in comment on Stalin’s statement: “I do not know 
where or how Lenin proved that socialism could be established in one 
country” (p. 91). Fischer, writing in 1941, adds: “To date socialism has 
not been established in the Soviet Union. That may or may not mean 
that it cannot be.” 

Samuel N. Harper, 

The University of Chicago. 

THE BACKGROUND OF MODERN RUSSIAN 
LIFE AND DIPLOMACY 

Bernard Pares, Russia (London: Allen Lane Penguin Books, 1940). Paper, pp, 2S6. 25 cents. 
It is hardly necessary to identify Bernard Pares in this American num¬ 
ber of the Slavonic Review of which he was the initiator. But this small 
volume — the last of a long list of writings on Russia — represents in 
content and purpose the work of this dean of Russian studies. The author 
gives here in more summary and general form his Russian Memoirs which 
appeared some two years ago. He brings together his interpretations of 
the country and people he has lived among and lectured on for some 
forty years. Finally he gives expression to that purpose of his work and 
life — the clearer understanding and closer cooperation between the 
peoples of the British Empire and Russia — now the Soviet Union. 

While admitting that generalizations on national characteristics are 
always subject to reservations and qualifications, he gives several, on the 
Russians by Englishmen and on the English by Russians. In some of 
these one can see the basis for a certain distrust that has prevailed be¬ 
tween the two peoples. On the Russians the interesting comment of E. J. 
Dillon (writing under the pen-name of Lanin) is requoted from Milyukov, 
the Russian historian, to the effect that “Russians lack the cement of 
hypocrisy.” The Russian Khomyakov, a distinguished Slavophile thinker, 
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is quoted as concluding that “every Englishman is a Tory at heart.. it . 1 
But Pares insists that the Englishman is charmed by “the broad humati 
ity and the fancy and vision of the Russians,” while he quotes Khomya 
kov again: “On our side, I own the alarming undiscipline of the Russia] 
bends before the discipline of mind and will which has grown up witl 
centuries and has entered into the flesh and blood of the Englishman." 

Turning to the Russians of the present, under their Soviet experiment 
Pares says of the future of communism in Russia that “wherever it lie 
in the instincts of the Russian people it will spread and prosper, ant 
wherever it is in discord with those instincts it will fail. The pride in na 
tional planning for the well-being of the community as a whole is a fim 
and genuine pride, and there is no doubt of the enthusiasm which it in 
spires, especially among the young.” 

After chapters on “The Old Russia,” “Thought, Letters, and Art,’ 
“East or West?” and “A Liberal Russia (1903-1914),” Pares traces it 
more detail the events of the war of 1914-1918 with the accompanyinj 
revolutions, and on this background the development of what Dostoyev 
ski called "a certain black streak” which seems peculiar to the Russiai 
people. The chapter thus introduced has the title “Lenin and the Bolshe 
viks.” It is the Soviet period which Pares then follows through in it! 
broad outlines — “Militant Communism and Civil War,” “Stalin versus 
Trotski,” “Industrial Planning,” and “Agriculture Collectivized.” 

What Pares protested against with particular force in his earlier writ 
ings was the Bo'ebovik pn'iry toward religion. But here. ir. the chap + e' 
headed “New Diiiv iiga.'i'.-! kci.g.on." he nai Vue Kii-rda. 1 

mind is essentially religious, and anti-religion is itself a religion.” Refer 
ring to Serge Bulgakov, “who sees in the Communist faith a burninj 
desire to create what we should interpret as ‘the kingdom of heaven or 
earth’,’’ Pares paraphrases the views of this outstanding Russian religiou; 
philosopher in the sentence: “Christ is being crucified over again in Rus 
sia now, and he is rising again there now.” 

In what he says on the Soviet position in the international crisis oi 
the last years Pares is especially interesting because he enjoyed the con 
fidence of both British Tories and Moscow Bolsheviks, but he was un 
able at the time to convince his Tory friends that “the anti-Communisi 
Pact (of 1936) had little to do with Communism . . . but had everything 
to do with territory. And a single glance at the globe will show that it is 
equally a threat against two Empires, the Russian and the British.’ 
Only in the last months, since June 22, 1941, have persons like Pares 
finally won through and convinced the political leadership of tjieir coun¬ 
try, although the broader masses in England were fully cognizant of this 
situation, if we can rely on the Gallup polls which are beginning to play 
almost as great a role in British life as they have come to play in Ameri¬ 
can. 

Pares assumed that conflict between the Soviet Union and Germany 
was inevitable, however much Stalin might try to avoid it; he could only 
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postpone it, Pares believed, and the increased preparations for defense 
from the moment of the signing of the pact with Hitler were evidences 
that Stalin was of the same opinion. Pares also notes that the three great 
neutrals in the major conflict at the time of his writing were China, the 
United States, and Russia, and that “these have points of common in¬ 
terest in face of the world challenge of Germany, Italy, and Japan.” 
Then, in conclusion, he states: “Russia cannot be left out of account by 
any country holding our (British) position in the world . . . This is no 
question of likes or dislikes, but of knowledge or ignorance; and igno¬ 
rance pays us back for our omissions a hundred-fold. And knowledge 
alone is not enough without understanding, which is much more hardly 
won. . . . This gap has to be filled or it will cost us dear.” 

These last citations illustrate Pares’ life-long effort to bring about a 
better understanding between Englishmen and Russians, by study rather 
than sheer propaganda, and by clear, tough thinking rather than mere 
emotionalism. In the first world war some of us thought to see in the 
British strategy a policy that we colloquially summarized as “Let the 
Gernians eat bear.” At this moment some in England, as well as outside, 
have expressed the fear that a similar policy appeals to certain elements, 
even more strongly in the contemporary paraphrase of the alleged 1914— 
1917 slogan: “Lei the Nazis eat Bolsheviks and vice versa.” If such a 
tendency has real strength in Great Britain today, Pares in anticipation 
has supplied in this book a very able answer and indeed a warning. Per¬ 
haps the warning is in order also here in America. 

Samuel N. Harper, 

The University of Chicago. 

A STUDY OF POLISH THOUGHT 

Le Chant de la Pologne (Fribourg: Edition Nova et Vetera, Fragnieres Frires, 1940). 

Pp. 301, 4 plates. 

It is a very hard and sad task indeed to review today publications dealing 
with Poland and its history and literature. Until September, 1939, they 
appeared in large and ever increasing volume, chiefly in Poland and 
written by Poles. Since that fateful month no serious publications what¬ 
soever and, still less, contributions to the history of Polish culture, are 
allowed to be printed in Poland, and even what had been published before 
in this field is now prohibited literature. Periodicals and encyclopedic 
series have, of course, been stopped entirely, to mention only the re¬ 
markable Dictionary of Polish Biography. A very limited number of 
Polish scholars and writers who have been fortunate enough to reach 
free countries are doing their best to maintain the continuity of the na¬ 
tion’s cultural life; the center of their literary activity, first established 
in Paris, had to be transferred to London in the summer of 1940, and in 
spite of all the air raids some Polish publications, including The Polish 
News Weekly, both political and literary, are being printed there. But, for 
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obvious reasons, for two years most of the books on Poland and her cul¬ 
ture have been published not only in foreign cotintries, but by foreign 
authors interested in and in sympathy with the invaded nation. 

A few of them, as well as some similar works edited on the eve of the 
war, have already been reviewed in the last two volumes of the Review. 
They are almost all contributions of British and American writers. The 
French friends of Poland have been silenced since the armistice. But even 
before that, the most important publication on Poland in the French 
language did not appear in France, but in Switzerland, a country which, 
since the Middle Ages, had developed close relations with Poland, briefly 
recalled in 1938 by a collective monograph of the leading Polish his¬ 
torians, and where even now, under the most difficult circumstances, is 
working “Pro Polonia,” at least in the humanitarian and cultural field. 
In the same Swiss city where this relief action was started in the first 
days of the war, at Fribourg, whose university had always been a center 
of Polish studies, attracting Polish scholars and students, a fairly large 
volume appeared at Easter, 1940, which should receive attention from 
all those interested in the various aspects of Polish civilization, especially 
in the period of romanticism. 

Called Th- S-*"% ~f P-'-ir-f it ; = d'vided into two parts. The second a~.d 
>«ero: . ".on o -iv is.-esi IVi-li iNOi: Mi. z. :o 

whom more than half of the whole section is devoted, to Wyspiafiski. It 
represents a most valuable introduction to the study of Poland's roman¬ 
tic thought and literature, chiefly consisting of selected passages chosen 
from its masterpieces and given in the best available French translations. 
Each extract is preceded by some general remarks explaining the char¬ 
acter and contents of the whole work, and in some cases there is also 
given some biographical information concerning the various authors. 
These notes are, however, rather too short and sometimes entirely lack¬ 
ing. Nevertheless, all that is offered to the reader is extremely suggestive, 
particularly as far as Mickiewicz is concerned. His correspondence and 
his lectures at the College de France have not been omitted, and it is 
interesting to note that it is precisely from Mickiewicz’s lectures that the 
quotations from and the comments on Krasinski’s Undivine Comedy 
have been taken. Everybody will understand that Malczewski and 
Garczyfiski have been treated very briefly, but it is certainly a pity that 
Slowacki received only four pages. The following chapter on Norwid 
gives a much better idea of this insufficiently known poet. 

To those already familiar with Polish literature as well as to those 
whose interest is not merely literary, the first part of the book will prob¬ 
ably appeal still more. Besides deeply moving poems inspired by the 
present tragedy of Poland, — one by Andr6 Secretan who, just before 
his premature death, had suggested the publication of the whole volume, 
and three others by Henri Ferrare, — we find in this section a series of 
most remarkable essays contributed by Polish and Swiss writers, dealing 
with a great variety of subjects. One of the Poles, L. Bronarski, gives a 
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very original study of the folklore elements in Chopin’s music. A Swiss, 
Al. Cingria, describes the magnificent stained-glass windows in the 
cathedral of Fribourg, a work of the contemporary Polish painter, Mchof- 
fer, illustrating his article with reproductions of four particularly striking 
details. The most important contributions, however, discuss Polish 
Messianism and the connected problems of philosophy of history. In a 
review written by an historian they might receive special consideration. 

Professor Edward Cron, a Polish scholar who has taught Slavic lit¬ 
eratures at Fribourg University for several years, Dean of its Faculty of 
Arts, publishes a short study on “Messianism and Neo-Romanticism,” 
in which he clearly proves the persistent tradition of Mickiewicz’s and 
Krasifiski’s messianic idea and interpretation of Polish history. Influ¬ 
encing even the writers of the realistic period of positivism, it reappears 
in the so-called neo-romantic school at the transition from the nine¬ 
teenth to the twentieth century, but at the very date of 1900 St. Wyspi- 
afiski’s drama, The Legion, with Mickiewicz himself as the chief hero, 
shows a critical reaction against messianic mysticism. 

Much criticism is also expressed in another considerably longer con¬ 
tribution on “The Messianism of Mickiewicz,” which is perhaps the 
outstanding chapter of the whole book. Its Swiss author, the Reverend 
Charles Joumet, seems to be not only the editor of The Song of Poland, 
but also the one who, in the name of Vetera et Nova, has written an ex¬ 
cellent introduction, paying an eloquent tribute to Poland and to her 
spirit. Studying Polish Messianism from the viewpoint of Catholic 
theology, he has to point out its obvious errors, going back to wrong 
conceptions of medieval mysticism. Emphasizing the necessity of dis¬ 
tinguishing between the spiritual kingdom of God and the temporal king¬ 
doms of this world, Journet admits, however, the idea of a new era in the 
history of Christianity, a period which, without being a new millennium 
of the Holy Ghost, supplementing or even replacing Christ’s revelation, 
might solve new problems, including the problem of nationality, so de¬ 
cisive for the development of Polish Messianism. And comparing the 
latter with similar trends in other countries, the author arrives at the 
conclusion that, notwithstanding many exaggerations and confusions, 
there are in the philosophy of history, as outlined by Mickiewicz in order 
to explain Poland’s martyrdom, “sound views and observations, per¬ 
haps in greater number than we usually believed, which only want to be 
redressed to become fruitful.” 

Both by his personal contribution, full of significance at the present 
moment, and by his editorial preparation of one of the most illuminating 
works on what we may call the Polish mind, Ch. Journet has rendered a 
great service to all those who deplore the present crisis of Polish culture. 

O. Halecki, 

Vassar College. 
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CZECHOSLOVAKIA UNDER THE REPUBLIC * 

R. J. Keskek, ed., Czechoslovakia; Twenty Years of Independence (Berkeley and Los 

Angeles: University of California Press; London: Cambridge University Press, 1940). 

Pp. x»+, 504. |5.00. 

Oi the twenty scholars and two poets who have combined in producing 
this stately volume of some five hundred pages, only seven are Czechs or 
Americans of Czechoslovak extraction: AleS Hrdliika, of the United 
States National Museum, Robert J. Kerner, Professor of Modern Euro¬ 
pean History at the University of California, Joseph S. RouCek of Hof- 
stra College, Matthew Spinka of Chicago University, Jaroslav E. Vojan, 
Felix J. Vondrafiek of the University of North Dakota, and the deceased 
Czech poet Karel Capek, whose moving “Prayer for Tonight” concludes 
the book — a prayer for the soul of his nation. Among the other authors 
we find democratic Germans: Gerhard Schacher, whose contribution, 
“Czechoslovakia’s Economic Development and Achievements,” shows 
the economic soundness and cooperative spirit of the destroyed state, 
and Hans Kohn, who analyzes the “Roots of Czech Democracy” chiefly 
with reference to the nineteenth century and the Czech historian 
Palacky. The judgment of these latter authors is certainly of importance; 
and it is a tribute to Czechoslovakia when a Hungarian, Professor 0. 
Jiszi of Oberlin College, former Minister for Minorities in the disin¬ 
tegrating Austro-Hungarian Monarchy at the end of the first World 
War (and long since an exile from the Horthy regime), writing on the 
long-neglected Carpathian Rutheria. comes to the conclusion that the 
Czechoslovak Rqiuinh luisio-** !> : r, .ed to overcome the cultural and 
economic misery in her difficult eastern corner — a thing which Jiszi 
had advocated in vain. 

The roots of Czechoslovakia’s democratic traditions lie deep in its 
history. Indeed, the peculiar spirit of the people — the absence of a 
nobility and gentry, the passion for self-administration, the peculiar 
lukewarm Catholicism of the Czechs, the great role of the Protestant 
minorities among the Czechs and Slovaks, the high cultural level of the 
lower classes among the Czechs, and so forth — cannot be understood 
except against the background of history, especially since the Hussite 
Wars of the fifteenth century. This has been covered in an excellent way 
by S. Harrison Thomson, of the University of Colorado, and Robert J. 
Kerner. The latter also reviews the dramatic fight of the Czechoslovaks 
for their independence and the period of the Peace Conference. Professor 
Herbertus Adolphus Miller of Bryn Mawr College explains what Wilson 
and America meant to the Czechoslovaks, why there was a Wilson Sta¬ 
tion with a Wilson Monument in Hoover Street (now Richard Wagner 
Street) in Prague. Professor Spinka’s review of the religious conditions 
in Czechoslovakia also includes some of the people’s pathetic religious 
history. 

A mere twenty years of independence . . . “Was it worthwhile?” asks 
James T. Shotwell of Columbia University. The answer, an emphatic 
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is of course based on the previous analyses of the land reform 
icy E. Textor of Vassar College); of the economic development (G. 
acher); of constitutional and political structure, parties and politics 
. W. Graham); of social reform and social legislation (Brackett 
ris); of humanitarian progress (H. A. Miller); of education (F. H. 
erm); of Czechoslovakia's contribution to science (Gerald Druce), 
music, art and literature (J. E. Vojan); and of diplomacy and the 
tie Entente (F. H. Vondradek and H. N. Howard). The great effort 
he Republic toward social justice is best shown in its record in social 
station and education. 

Lmerican public opinion has been worked upon since the first World 
r to regard the Succession States of Austria-Hungary as economic and 
itical failures. This volume will be an antidote to all the revisionist 
paganda, if it is still necessary. “It was in his treatment of Czecho- 
rakia,” says Kerner, “that Hitler completely and irrevocably un- 
sked himself and his movement as having a policy which was nothing 
rampant, unbridled, and irresponsible imperialism. If Czechoslovakia 
l rendered to civilization that service alone, it would have been suf- 
;nt.” 

t was, however, not this service alone. The nature and real aims of the 
man conquests have been shown in many more countries since. 
:kham Steed’s excellent analysis of Hitlerism and B. E. Schmitt’s 
icism of the “Road to Munich and Beyond” will become the more 
id in the light of recent events. But although Czechoslovakia is gone, 
contributions to science, music, fine arts and literature remain. In- 
d, the latter three call for a much broader treatment than has been 
>rded to them in this volume. 

Jismarck’s saying that the master of Bohemia might become master 
Europe accounts for much of the slander which was showered on 
'choslovakia : r the prc Mvr/rh. ^r.y=.’.-.-..•led \v the appeasers 
i the.: gi.i :>:<> p. lb.* nO.iM, .v,;ii ..* a«-il'i:i of sober and 
ical accounts of Czechoslovakia’s goodwill and achievements, shows 
re than the irrevocable past. Czechoslovakia was not only “the one 
:onditional success of the Peace Treaties,” as Bruce Lockhart put it 
his Retreat from Glory, but embodied many ideas of its humanitarian 
t president, T. G. Masaryk, which point to the future. “The great 
leriment of Czechoslovak independence will be lost to the world only 
iurope is lost,” concludes Shotwell. A resurrection of her independence 
)ossible only in a free Europe. A vast proposition . . . But much of 
principles and efforts — chiefly her social legislation and particularly 
treatment of minorities — will be found good patterns for a forward- 
king world. That is, if the remaining democracies get their chance, if 
ir cause has not been betrayed beyond repair. 

J. B. Kozak, 

Oberlin College. 
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RECENT BALKAN HISTORY n 

Count Carlo Sfokza. Fifty Years of War and Diplomacy in the Balkans: Pashich and the 

Union of the Yugoslavs , translated by J. G. CLemenceau Le Clercq (New York: Columbia 

University Press, 1940). Pp. *+195. $2.75. 

Beginning with a survey of Serbian history from 1848 to 1900, this 
book devotes about seventy pages to the period from 1900 to 1914 during 
which the political life of Pasid virtually coincided with that of his coun¬ 
try. The remainder of the book deals with the Balkan aspect of the First 
World War and the peace settlement, including the treaty of Rapallo. 
Count Sforza was the Italian envoy to the exiled Serbian government on 
Corfu after the conquest of Serbia by the Central Powers in 1915. He was 
closely associated with Paiic for more than two years. His wide ac¬ 
quaintance among the leading statesmen and diplomats of the time lends 
interest and persuasiveness to his digressions on Italian foreign policy 
and to his portraits of individuals. 

The title of the book is, however, misleading. It is neither a history of 
fifty years of war and diplomacy in the Balkans nor a biography of 
Pasid nor a systematic account of the creation of Yugoslavia. The book 
is a series of miniature studies in politics and personalities, many of which 
are only distantly related to PaSid or Serbia. The latter are often used as 
mere texts for disquisitions on Italy or on characters ranging from Aeh- 
renthal to Frano Supilo. 

The author admires Pa§id as statesman and man, finding in the Ser¬ 
bian premier “both the feverish, clear-sighted activity of the west, and the 
fatalistic, confident serenity of the east.” He asserts that Pa§ic was a 
thorough democrat, a despiser of intrigue, a selfless patriot, a man of 
inherent nobility, and a statesman comparable with Cavour. Panic's 
cognizance of the plot to kill Francis Ferdinand is denied, and the whole 
affair of the !: !.•' !« .1 - \r- by quoting his own statement 

that he >: ! i\- ' !!■.*. n“. !i- .• . nfronted with the picture of a 

patriarch gathering his children about him in the evening and singing 
folk songs. Needless to say, this interpretation cannot be accepted with¬ 
out reserve. 

The book abounds in simplicist judgments, dubious generalizations 
and important omissions. There are numerous distortions of fact and 
some outright errors. Western European names are misspelled, and the 
transliteration of Slavonic names is usually incorrect. The author seldom 
gives a source for his statements. Much of the material concerning per¬ 
sonalities has already appeared in the author’s earlier work, Makers of 
Modern Europe. But the chief fault of Count Sforza’s latest book is its 
superficiality. The general reader will get from it no conception of recent 
Balkan history, while the specialist will find in it little that is new and 
much that is erroneous. 

John C. Adams, 
Dartmouth College. 
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Theodoke I. Gkhxoff. Balkan Union; a Road to Peace in Southeastern Europe (New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1940). Pp. 345. $3.00. 

Dk. Geshkoff’s purpose in this volume is to give “ an outline of the 
development and application of the federal idea in the Balkans since 
antiquity and a broad summary of the results achieved by the annual 
Balkan Conference during the 1930’s for the rapprochement , entente, and 
union of the Balkan states” [xi]. The author thus deals with the material 
already treated in N. J. Padelford, Peace in the Balkans (New York, 
1935) and in R. J. Kerner and H. N. Howard, The Balkan Conferences 
and the Balkan Entente, 1930-1935 (Berkeley, 1936). 

Some two-thirds of the volume is devoted to the text, and the remain¬ 
ing third is given over to documents illustrating the work of the Balkan 
Conferences. The historical introduction, comprising approximately one- 
third of the text, will be a great disappointment to those who expect a 
summary of the many attempts to achieve unity in the Balkans. Instead, 
a brief account is given of the Balkans from antiquity to the eighteenth 
century, in which imperialism is stressed as the great enemy of federal¬ 
ism. After the era of the French Revolution, however, nationalism enters 
the scene, and Dr. Geshkoff drsrribrs the str-csrle of f he Balkan coun¬ 
tries for national liberation. '<> lo i■■ > ;>■»-■ a Itrcadiii of 

scope is maintained, the history of the period between 1912 and 1930 is 
little more than a polemic against Bulgarian foreign policy from the 
point of view of Stambuliski’s Agrarian Party, of which Dr. Geshkoff 
was a member. Probably few readers will agree, for instance, with the 
author’s contention that “ . . . Bulgaria had a good claim to just terms 
of peace because by her speedy capitulation she did shorten the war by 
one or two years” (p. 54]. Little attention is paid to the important decisions 
made during this period in the other Balkan countries, and no use is 
made of the work of Haumant and In der Maur in Yugoslav history, of 
Seton-Watson in Rumanian history, or of Toshev and Helmreich in the 
period of the Balkan wars. 

The remainder of the text is a careful study of the Balkan conferences 
since their origin in 1929. The lack of representative government in the 
Balkan states and the boundary settlements after the World War are 
cited by the author as the chief obstacles to a Balkan confederation. Of 
this there can be little doubt, and one cannot help wishing that the au¬ 
thor had included an account of the nationalist movements in the Balkan 
countries after 1918 and of the support which they received from the 
Western powers. But it would be a mistake to overestimate the strength 
of these obstacles, and one of the most valuable parts of Dr. Geshkofi’s 
study is his summary of the rapprochement which took place under the 
auspices of the Conferences in the fields of economics and culture. 

But before any far-reaching advance could be made in the realm of 
economic and cultural cooperation, some" sort of a political agreement 
was necessary. Dr. Geshkoff does not attempt to discuss either the role 
of the Western powers in guiding Balkan affairs or the position of the 
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Balkan states in European power politics. He goes,in to some detail, how¬ 
ever, in describing the fundamental weaknesses of the Balkan Entente as r 
an instrument of peace: by refusing to consider the boundary settlements 
and the problem of the minorities it held out no hope to the revisionist 
countries for a peaceful compromise. But while his conclusions regarding 
the “road to peace in southeastern Europe” are judicious, Dr. Geshkoff’s 
study as a whole does not come up to the standard set by R. J. Kerner 
and H. N. Howard. 

Cyril E. Black, 

Princeton University. 


NOTES 

Dr. Zdenko Vinski. Uz problematiku slarog Irana i Kavkaza s osvrtom na podrijetlo Ante 
i Bijelik Hrvata (Zagreb, 1940). Pp. 24. 

Dr. Vinski’s study is written in Croatian but contains resumes both in 
German and in English. It is printed in compact type, without spaces, 
with ample footnotes in brevier which in most cases occupy about half 
a page. The study is thus really a book which looks like a pamphlet 
for typographical reasons only. Since the author’s style is as condensed 
as the types his printers have used, we may say that his study amounts, 
as to its real volume and importance, to a full-sized book. Dr. Vinski’s 
study is an important contribution to the field of early Slavic history and 
Slavic ethnology. Most of his book deals with Iranian archaeology and 
the history of the Iranians in the Caucasus and in the Pontic steppes. 
From its survey Dr. Vinski turns to the Iranian ingredients in the early 
Slavic background. He accepts the reviewer’s theory regarding the 
Alanic origins of the Antae and connects it with L. Hauptmann’s hy¬ 
pothesis on the Caucaso-Iranian roots of the White Croats. 

George Vernadsky, 

• Yale University. 


Gerhard Sappok. Deutsche in Polen und im BaUikum (Leipzig: Luehe St Co., 1939- 
Part of a series “Deutsche in Europe,” ed. by Erwin Barth von Wehrenalp). Pp. 55: 

Although the ethnographic map of Eastern Europe has been consid¬ 
erably changed by the compulsory removal of not less than five hundred 
thousand Germans to the Reich (between the autumn of 1939 and Jan¬ 
uary, 1941), this short popular booklet on the Germans in Poland, 
Lithuania, Latvia, and Esthonia still has a certain value and interest as 
a trustworthy inventory of the status of the Germans in Germany’s 
northeastern borderlands before the outbreak of the present war. On the 
basis of the best available authorities, both German and Polish, the book 
reproduces very accurately the German point of view of the history and 
results of German colonization. The author himself has done excellent 
research on the early relations between Germany and Poland in the 
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Middle Ages (Die A nf tinge des Bistums Posen uni die Reihe seiner BischBfe 
968-1498 [Leipzig: Hirzel, 1937], and numerous articles). In spite of the 
very thoughtful condensation in presenting the facts, occasionally conces¬ 
sions to the National-Socialist hero-cult have been made. This leads to 
the paradox that Schlageter who, in 1919, fought as an unknown lieu¬ 
tenant in Latvia against the Bolsheviks, is mentioned. But, strangely 
enough, it was not possible to give the name of so eminent a leader of the 
Baltic Germans as Paul Schiemann, who, after the Great War, made the 
energetic defense of the rights of the German minorities in the Baltic 
states part of a general movement of the oppressed nationalities. 

Fritz T. Epstein, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

W. F. Reddaway. Problem of Ike Baltic (Cambridge [Eng.J: University Press; New York: 

Macmillan, 1940). Pp. 120. S1.2S. 

This slender volume, which was completed in the summer of 1940, is a 
useful guide to the background of the events which have entirely changed 
the pattern of territory and power in the Baltic region since August, 
1939. Without pretension to detailed scholarship, it furnishes a lively 
and accurate survey of the development of the countries bordering on 
the Baltic in the period between the two World Wars. The chapters 
which deal with the three Baltic countries and with Finland are the best. 
The one on Poland is good, while those on Russia and Sweden are de¬ 
cidedly skimpy. Reddaway stresses the great economic and cultural 
advances made by the small countries of the Baltic during the years of 
their national independence, without attempting to solve the larger 
riddle of welfare politics vs. power politics. The author does not hold 
with the view that Russian and German interests must clash sooner or 
later in this area. He points out that their long tradition of shared domina¬ 
tion in the Baltic and Polish areas helped to keep Russia and Prussia at 
peace or in alliance for many decades in past centuries and may have the 
same effect in the future. 




«r, 'V 


Philip E. Mosely, 
Cornell University. 
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WACLAW BERENT 
1873-1940 

The life and literary activity of Waclaw Berent belong to three different 
epochs in the history of his country: the age of positivism, during the 
second half of the nineteenth century; the period of “Young Poland,” 
at the end of the nineteenth and the beginning of the twentieth century; 
and the era of the restoration of an independent Poland after 1918, His 
works were influenced by literary movements of each of these periods but 
not to an equal degree. In his attempt to keep an independent and critical 
attitude toward his time he succeeded also only in part. 

The problem posed in his first novel, The Expert (Fachowiec , 1898) 
makes a certain contribution to the positivist movement in Poland, one 
watchword of which was “organic work” or work "on the bases” ( praca 
« podstaw) of economic development and wealth. The hero of this novel, 
a student, imbued with the idea that the country’s first need is intel¬ 
lectually trained workers, abandons his studies and enters a factory as a 
simple worker. But his sacrifice results in disaster — he becomes not 
only a worker but also a drunkard. His education was not enough to save 
him from falling to a very low level and did not, of course, even enable 
him to work more efficiently. Have we here an indirect criticism of one 
of the positivist tenets? Perhaps; but it may also be a simple misunder¬ 
standing, a caricature or only an individual case treated in the novel 
without intending any social implication. To be exact, the Polish posi¬ 
tivists did not require such sacrifices, still less if they were to lead to such 
results. What they did demand was educated foremen and engineers. 
Nevertheless, the problem presented in the novel seems to have its source 
in the positivist atmosphere. The style, too, is an attempt at realism in 
in the traditional sense of the word; but it has some characteristics which 
belong rather to the succeeding epoch of symbolism and “modernism.” 

A more complicated case is presented in Berent’s next novel, Dry Rot 
(.Prdchno , 1901). Here we find one of the most impressive and strong 
pictures, not only in the Polish but also in the European novel, of the 
dicadence in literature and life toward the end of the nineteenth century. 
La jin du sitcle, an epoch of great talents and great snobs and charlatans, 
of great economic development and of great social contrasts, an epoch 
also when the spiritual and moral situation of the European artistic in¬ 
telligentsia seemed hopeless, is here presented con amore, with passion, 
and by means of the most refined artistic devices. The scene of the novel 
is a cosmopolitan one. The place of action is Berlin. The main characters 
are artists, writers, poets, musicians, “philosophers,” and journalists, 
representing many nations: Germans, Poles, Russians, Jews and others. 
There is no central plot to bind together all or, at least, the main parts 
of the novel in an organic whole. The author’s aim is rather to give a 
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ad picture of the soul of the “decadents” in its various manifesta- 
ss. Their most important trait is simply decadence, decay, weariness 
life and the impossibility of taking a positive attitude toward it, dis- 
mintment, weakness of will, lack of any faith, absolute scepticism, at 
>t desperate attempts to create a “philosophy” either of life apologiz- 
for their unproductivity, or of the high mission of Art, — Art as a 
eemer, as an escape from the detestable necessity of living, as an 
»ry Tower. Their life is a permanent negation of the surrounding 
rid, a dream within mechanically-executed everyday functions. Their 
in occupations are endless discussions or ruminations about their own 
Js or those of others, self-analyses, almost public exhibitions of their 
er selves, and — as the last redemption from despair — alcohol or 
cide. 

Nevertheless, in this desperate negation there was a strong positive 
nt. It was a merciless criticism of contemporary middle-class culture, 
younger generation’s cry of despair against all the evil and humilia- 
i of this culture which manifested itself in material and more espe- 
Lly in intellectual and moral life. As for the literary and artistic activ- 
, it was a strong protest against any limits imposed on it by lower 
Idleclass morality, against any demands that Art serve this morality 
l its hypocritical ideals. 

lere again arises the same question as with the first novel of Berent. 
es Dry Rot contain a criticism, an accusation of decadence? The Polish 
ics generally held this opinion, and the author himself suggested a 
lilar attitude in one of his occasional pronouncements. But it is a 
>wn fact that authors’ pronouncements about their own works are not 
ays to be treated as the last word. Sometimes their primary intentions 
not in accordance with the final effect of the work. For us, the impor- 
t point is not what was intended but what was really done. In the case 
Berent, an analysis of the style of Dry Rot shows that his critical in- 
tion, if any, was not carried out in the execution of the novel. Its style 
ypically and integrally “Young-Polish,” difficult, pathetic, recherche, 
tificial,” full of symbols, periphrases, metaphors, poetical inversions, 
rticulated moods (Stimmungen), mysterious, and enigmatical. This 
le is employed by Berent not only in dialogues and monologues of 
sonages where it may be justified by the need of characterization 
also in all descriptive and narrative passages — therefore whenever 
author speaks himself and on his own behalf. This very special style 
fers on the novel the unity which it does not get from its plot. But 
ally important is the fact that it is evidence of how completely the 
hor was steeped in his time, that he was so integral a part of his own 
iod that he could not help expressing himself through its literary 
lia, its style and language, its general attitudes, moods and thoughts, 
created a style which is the apogee as well as an outgrowth of the 
rary aspirations of the young generation. So “Young Poland” and 
idence found in Dry Rot an artistic idealization rather than a moral 
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judgement, an etemalization, as it were, of their Art — that is of the very 
essence of their spiritual life. ' 1 

The final effect of the novel is here emphasized with the purpose of 
showing its true character and not of blaming the author. We. cannot 
censure Berent because, perhaps in spite of his intentions, he appears 
here not as a judge but exclusively as an artist. It is because of this very 
fact that his work is one of the most characteristic and most expressive 
pictures of the epoch, with all its artistic peculiarity and all its weakness. 

Dry Rot is Berent’s greatest achievement. His later novels add nothing 
essentially new from the literary point of view, although they treat dif¬ 
ferent problems. In general, Berent’s style, language, kind of structure 
and composition remain the same, sometimes with an increasing tend¬ 
ency to a poetical and artificial style. 

This is the case of Winter Wheat (Ozimina , 1911), and to a much 
greater degree, of Living Stones (Zywe Kamienie , 1918). The first of these 
novels is concerned with Polish society and its “soul” at a somewhat later 
time, the beginning of the twentieth century. The scene is now Warsaw, 
and the whole action of the novel takes place in a single night during a 
ball in a rich Warsaw home. No plot in the strict sense of the word is 
unfolded in this short time. There are only particular scenes, pictures, 
characterizations of a crowd of people, conversations showing their in¬ 
ner lives. A mass of different human types belonging to the haut monde 
of Warsaw is here subjected to a mercilessly probing analysis which lays 
bare the lies, hypocrisy, and weakness of character hidden beneath all 
their external pomp and splendor. They also are decadents, but of a dif¬ 
ferent kind. Representatives of aristocracy, gentry and upper middle 
class, they have nothing of the spiritual revolt against the world which 
characterizes the personages of Dry Rot. Neither have they, of course, 
any escape into the realm of Art. Even those who realize their weakness 
and uselessness have not force enough to overcome it. In the meantime, 
important events are taking place all around them: the revolution of 
1905 is raging both in Russia and in Poland, a revolution which claims 
essential national, social, and political goals. Echoes of revolt penetrate 
to this society fiddling while Rome burns, arouse various reactions, but 
do not compel them to take a distinct attitude much less a determined 
action. 

As before, we may ask whether there is a criticism of contemporary 
Polish society in Winter Wheat. Again, there may be; but at any rate we 
cannot find there any positive and clear “program” either national or 
social. Some attempts of the author to formulate something of this kind 
(of course in the broad sense of the word “program”), for instance the 
contrast between Russians and Poles, have a too symbolic and nebulous 
character to be caught and explained in a rationalistic way. Here, as in 
Dry Rot, what stands out and is really important is the painting of frag¬ 
ments of human lives and souls. 

In Living Stones the real artistic aim is not deflected by any other in- 
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tellectual problem. This aim is to present a new, modern vision of the 
Middle Ages emphasizing the importance of its artistic, and especially 
its poetic life. Berent represents this life by the use of jongleurs, wander¬ 
ing minstrels. They are the protagonists of their author who shows by 
their actions, sometimes in a rather popular way,, the force of Art and 
Poetry and of their influence on life. In addition, we have in Living Stones 
as in Berent’s other novels scenes — in this case picturing the life of dif¬ 
ferent classes of medieval society — not connected by any unifying plot 
and action — presented to the reader like panoramas or miniatures in a 
gallery. Berent’s individual style, already elaborated in Dry Rot and 
Winter Wheat to a high degree of “anti-realism,” becomes so strained 
that one Polish critic, Stanislaw Brzozowski, labeled this style “sweat¬ 
ing” and another paraphrased the title of the novel as “ Gall-Stones .” 

Nevertheless, it must be stated that Berent was able to overcome his 
mannerism. His last work, Undercurrent (Nurt , 1934), was conceived 
in the spirit of the “new realism” (neue Sachlichkeit) which invaded 
all Western Europe during the last twenties and manifested itself in an 
increasing reference to “documents,” a return to history, biography 
(biographies romancees), in a word to “reality.” This movement also 
penetrated the domain of fiction. Novelists began to write biographies 
and “historical” works, or, if they remained in the proper field of fiction, 
they were fond of documentation and of “written reality” which con¬ 
tributed to the working out of a sober, clear, measured, almost “scien¬ 
tific” style. 

Berent was not unaffected by this new movement. His Undercurrent 
contains biographies of prominent historical personages and pictures of 
Polish life at the end of the eighteenth and the beginning of the nine¬ 
teenth centuries. Based on exhaustive historical studies, this latest work 
of Berent, although far from a real novel, was perhaps in the line of his 
permanent aspirations: to catch and express the modern Polish soul in its 
essential characteristics. In Undercurrent he turned back to an epoch 
which contained the sources of this modern soul. 

Berent’s works are — as we see — not very numerous. Each of his 
novels was worked over for a long time, and there was sometimes an in¬ 
terval of many years between publications. Neither was he a popular 
writer. His works were not destined for a wide public and his style was 
hard for even a part of the Polish intelligentsia to support. Nevertheless, 
his literary activity has a great importance both from the literary and 
the cultural points of view as expressing an epoch which was the founda¬ 
tion of the distinguished Polish literature of the end of the nineteenth and 
the beginning of the twentieth century. 

Manfred Kridl, 
Smith College. 
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IGNACY CHRZANOWSKI ,i 

1866-1940 

The death in the Nazi concentration camp at Oranienburg of the 
seventy-four year old Ignacy Chrzanowski, “honorowy” professor of the 
university of Cracow, sent a thrill of indignation and of pride, of griei 
and of gratitude through the Polish-speaking world. It may be saic 
without fear of contradiction that this unassuming scholar had touchec 
the minds and imaginations of more Polish men and women of the pasl 
generation than any ten of his fellows put together. The reason was, ol 
course, his books: in particular his History of the Literature of Independent 
Poland, which has been the vade mecum of students in high schools anc 
universities for half a lifetime. 

When the pontifical Stanislaw Tarnowski, scion of a noble line, and 
champion of aristocracy — in both the good and the bad sense — had lef 1 
the chair of literature in Cracow vacant, it was a much discussed ques¬ 
tion who should succeed him — indeed, whether anyone could succeed 
him. “Young Poland” had already made itself a power, but the oldei 
generation still held to the “triple loyalty” program which accepted th( 
fact of the partitions. Tarnowski had told his students, after the pre¬ 
miere of Wyspiafiski’s The Wedding, that “this was not poetry” and hac 
steadily refused to give to Slowacki a place beside his two great contem 
poraries. The Bishop of Cracow had provoked much comment by refusing 
to allow the bones of that poet to be brought home to the Cathedral or 
the Wawel. Everyone felt that this kind of thing could not go on, and 
yet where was the man to be found who would dare to reverse this way 
of thinking? 

He was discovered in Warsaw, but he had not even a doctor’s degree 
How could he be brought to the most ancient of Polish universities as 
successor to the eminent Tarnowski? Fortunately, it was the year oi 
Tannenberg, 1910, and the unveiling of the equestrian statue to King 
Jagiello in Cracow, the gift of Paderewski, had stirred the imaginatior 
of the whole country. The decision was made, and the youthful scholai 
of only 44 delivered his inaugural. A thronged auditorium listened tc 
his elegant diction and was electrified when he began to quote great pas 
sages from Slowacki. The moment was revolutionary, a beginning o; 
new things. Chrzanowski became at once not only a teacher but, as 
someone has recently said, a national standard under which young and ole 
began to gather and to march. When the future historian of Polish cul¬ 
ture will be able to survey the course of events between 1910 and 192( 
in its true perspective, he will give a high place to the contribution mad< 
to the national life of Poland by a university professor. 

In this brief notice only a mention can be made of the legacy Chrza- 
nowski left in the form of published works. The History of Literatun 
mentioned above went into a tenth edition in 1930. Already in 1909 h< 
published his work on the Polish satire, three years later came his ser 
mons of Skarga, in 1917 the comedies of Fredro, and in 1928 the poetry 
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ol Krasifiski. Simultaneously there appeared a series of pamphlets rang¬ 
ing over the whole field of Polish thinking and expression. But much of 
Chrzanowski’s best thought was put into works where his name did not 
appear. He edited the Athenaeum at Warsaw in 1899-1901, and this was 
only the beginning. In particular he was one of the chief collaborators in 
the monumental One Hundred Years of Polish Thought, an eight volume 
anthology of the poetry and prose of the nineteenth century, with exten¬ 
sive biographical materials. From 1906 he was a member of the Academy 
of Sciences, and did his full share in the work of publication carried on by 
that body. One of the last tasks he engaged in before the outbreak of waT 
was to assist the editor of the DNB to prepare the life study of his old 
friend Dmowski for the fifth volume which was already in preparation. 

Few people were more resolved than Chrzanowski to shun the limelight 
of political or other public notoriety. He hated appearing on the platform 
in any other capacity than as a teacher. His political sympathies were 
consistently national democratic, but were far from accepting many of 
the wild vagaries of his fellow party leaders. In general he believed in the 
power of pedagogy, and mistrusted the use of any other force to constrain 
man or society. Those of us who had the privilege of sitting under him 
were bound to think of him as a man of romantic idealism. His heart, no 
less than his head, was in all that he wrote or did. He measured his powers 
by his purposes, not his purposes by his powers! Nevertheless, when I 
last talked with him in the autumn of 1936, and put the question to 
which side he leaned in the struggle between the romanticism of the 
years before 1863 or f K e rea , i«*n of the «urceedinp irene-ation. his answer 
was “to :mi.i*T ' I •>.)■;. ';><• !■-,:'.«■<! > j!>g yri'.i*, l>.:: 

was due also in part to his sense of values. The trouble is that his end be¬ 
lied this confession. The “realist” could certainly have remained in Cra¬ 
cow when his younger colleagues were arrested and deported, and he 
would then be alive today. The "romantic” refused to be separated from 
his fellow-teachers, and met his death among them. Greater love hath no 
man than this! 

W. J. Rose, 

The University of London. 

MICHAL SIEDLECKI 

In the person of Michal Siedlecki, who also died at Oranienburg, the 
University of Cracow has lost one of its noblest, as well as one of its most 
distinguished sons. As student and as teacher he was associated with the 
Jagiellonian school for 45 years without a break. True, he spent the years 
1919-1921 as organizing Rector of the University of Wilno; but this was a 
leave of absence taken under orders, and only from a sense of duty. As 
student and teacher of biology, his special interest being in the life of the 
sea, Siedlecki won for himself an international reputation, based not 
only on research work done as far away as Java, but on the part played 
at international congresses during a generation, and on his published 
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works. No less outstanding, however, was his interest in and contribi^ 
tion to civic and social affairs. He showed this as an energetic member of 
the Bishops’ Committee for Relief in Cracow during the World War, and 
by his presence as a delegate at the Peace Conference just after it. Those 
who knew him found him as near as any one could be to a living example 
of the qualities expressed in the Latin proverb suavitef in modojortiter in re. 

This brief notice can only mention his contribution to the field of sci¬ 
ence, which he loved so loyally and in which he won distinction. His 
first scientific work was published in 1895, a general book on Java ap¬ 
peared in 1912, and a notable work, the Treasures of the Sea found its sec¬ 
ond edition in 1928. Another, called The Deeps, reached a second edition 
the following year. He was a member of the Academy of Sciences from 
1903, permanent delegate of Poland to the Internation Council for Ma¬ 
rine Research, and was honored by the University of Strasbourg with a 
doctorate in 1919, and of Wilno 10 years later. Not only was he a tireless 
traveller in the interests of research, but he insisted on his younger col¬ 
leagues following in his footsteps in this respect. As a result, the atmos¬ 
phere of the zoological laboratory in Cracow was always a serious one, 
though the kindly spirit of the Chief made everyone feel at home. 

I met Siedlecki first during the Peace conference days of 1919. I next 
found him engaged in the difficult task of restoring something of the 
body and the spirit of Polish learning in Wilno, after it had been wiped 
out by the agents of the Tsar for nearly 100 years. On his return to Cra¬ 
cow he became an esteemed adviser on the Council of the local YMCA, 
which was an entirely new experiment in social service in Poland. In 1936 
I had the privilege of a longer conversation with him in which we re¬ 
viewed 15 years of friendship. At 67 he can be said to have finished his 
work, but the cruel injustice, not to say the brutality of the fate which 
overtook him, has robbed his country before his time of a still useful 
servant. 

W. J. Rose, 

The University of London. 


MARIAN ZDZIECHOWSKI 1 
1861-1938 

In spite of the fact that, for obvious historical and political reasons, Pan¬ 
slavism and even Slavophile ideas never had any chance of developing in 
Poland, the achievements of Polish scholars in the field of Slavic studies 
have always been noteworthy. Especially in linguistics, such great philol¬ 
ogists as Baudouin de Courtenay, Jan M. Rozwadowski, A. A. Kryfiski, 

1 Bom in 1861 on his family’s estate, Rak6w, in the district of Minsk. Studied in 
Petersburg and Dorpat; in 1894 docent at Cracow; in 1899 professor of the history of uni¬ 
versal literature at the Jagellonian University, Cracow. Member of the Polish Academy of 
Sciences and Letters in the .same year. In 1919, professor at the University of Wilno; in 
1926 rector of that University. Died at Wilno in 1938. 
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Jan Lot, K. Nitsch, H. Ulaszyn, St. Szober and, among younger scholars, 
T. Lehr-Splawihski, Kuryllowicz, W. Doroszewski, W. Taszycki, Slo&ski, 
and Malecki, give proof of a solid and brilliant Polish tradition in this 
field. 

But even in the sphere of research in the history of Slavic literatures 
— Iam not thinking for the moment of Polish literature, which always 
engaged an immense and diversified crew of researchers — the role of 
Polish scholars until the war was valuable and, in some cases, highly 
original. Everybody remembers the fantastic achievements of Alexander 
Brilckner, that Polish encyclopedia of Slavic culture and letters. The 
studies of Wlodzimierz Spasowicz on Russian poets and writers are even 
now full of interest and weight. The works of Jan Loi, J. Ptaszycki, and 
J. Krzyzanowski on Russian popular poetry and on old Russian litera¬ 
ture won distinguished rank, The investigations of J6zef Tretiak on The 
Tale of Igor, in the field of Ukrainian literature, and especially on Pushkin 
and Mickiewicz were in the nature of a revelation before the World 
War. The comparative studies on Bohemian and Polish literatures by 
Marian Szyjkowski, as well as those of the anthropologist J. Czekanow- 
ski and the historian J. Kucharzewski are not less important. It would 
be just to cite here also that distinguished Polish Slavicist J. Gol%bek, 
who was killed during the bombardment of Warsaw, and Rafal Bliith, 
author of original and perspicacious studies on Russian literature, who 
was executed by the Germans in the Polish capital. The brilliant critiques 
and reviews of K. W. Zawodzifiski, Czeslaw Jankowski, K. Czachowski, 
J. Stempowski, L. Okoldw-Podhorski, and L. Piwifiski on Russian sub¬ 
jects, the most recent Polish translations of Russian authors by J. Tu- 
wim, J. Iwaszkiewicz, C. Belmont, Wl. Slobodnik, and Broniewski, and 
the research work of many younger scholars prove that modern Slavic 
studies possessed a great tradition and a brilliant future in Poland. 

To the same group of scholars and critics belonged Marian Zdzie- 
chowski, one of the greatest among European Slavic scholars. He was a 
peculiar personality and a peculiar scholar. Moved by powerful religious 
and moral convictions, constantly active in his soul, gifted with a brilliant 
talent of expression, he was a great writer. Full of passion, wonderfully 
courageous in his opinions, independent and energetic, deeply interested 
in social and political problems, he stood out among his colleagues as 
their ideologist, their philosopher, and their thinker, and in the whole 
country he became, during the last years of his life, a sort of national 
conscience. 

A perfect gentleman of distinguished Polish noble stock, brilliantly- 
educated, possessing a full command of both spoken and written French, 
German, Italian, Russian, and several other Slavic languages, and in 
Polish a great stylist, Zdziechowski during his whole life enriched his 
knowledge not only with the help of books but through personal contacts 
with men. 

He spent much time in travel, and everywhere, in Western Europe or 
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in Russia, he always met the outstanding personalities of his day: Tol¬ 
stoi, Solovyov, Pypin, Chicherin, Merezhkowski, Masaryk, and Sarrazin, 
among others. Every one of his books was a subjective expression of his 
personal thought and feeling. This lyrical attitude also constituted its 
peculiar charm. Zdziechowski never felt any timidity in saying what he 
thought and believed, and he always gave ethical values and estimates 
to philosophical, political, and literary facts. Thus every one of his books 
is a judgment and a dialogue, a dialogue between the author and the 
man about whom he wrote. As I have remarked, Zdziechowski was not 
an ordinary man, but an uncommon and rare man; in some aspects he 
was unique. He was deeply religious, a deeply religious Catholic. His 
religiosity was the most essential substance of his soul, and this substance 
was binding. Religion not only granted him its eternal help, thanks to 
which he was able to bear the enigma of existence. Religion was for him 
a factor which formed the whole of his personal existence, and which lent 
meaning to the national life about him. Zdziechowski did not accept 
confessional formalism, impotent against ethical conflicts; he turned 
away from it. The mind of Zdziechowski was not speculative. There lay 
his weakness as a thinker. But therein also lay his power as a man: the 
categorical imperative of morality destroyed in him every speculative 
synthesis like a stone thrown among crystals. 

His apocalyptic temper and eschatological style of thought made him 
extremely impressionable and sensitive to every sign of the approaching 
end, to every ill-boding omen of catastrophe. In the atmosphere of the 
Apocalypse and of eschatology his innate pessimism lived and developed. 
No man becomes a pessimist; he is bom one. Zdziechowski was bom with 
pessimism in his heart and soul. But his pessimism did not lead him tc 
despair, because it was creative and active, nourished with the pathetic 
will to moral perfection. He had nothing of negation, scepticism, oi 
nihilism. His was an active pessimism. With courage he went againsl 
danger. His sensitiveness and perspicacity made him see and feel dangei 
behind the fajade of happiness and prosperity, so that he often sensed 
evil where the majority saw good. His ear was much more keen than the 
ears of the majority. For him vox populi was seldom vox Dei. And Goc 
spoke to him differently than to anyone else. God needed no trumpets oi 
Archangels to speak to Zdziechowski, who heard the divine whisper with 
ears of heart and soul. 

These faculties and these characteristics of his personality made 
Zdziechowski from the beginning of his work a classic and ideal repre¬ 
sentative of the spiritual 6Iite of the nation. With others he built this 
gifted and superior class of society. Here must be accentuated anothei 
trait of his personality: the independence of his thought and the courage 
of his opinions. In that sense he was an ideal representative of the 61ite 
because to it belong only those who know that a man may avoid £ 
decision and may even act against the commands of his conscience, bul 
he is not able to think otherwise than his individual faculty of thought 
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co mmand s him. In this fact lies the real inaccessible freedom of the Hite, 
and hew is hidden the peculiar privilege of the 61ite, which primarily 
represents independent thought and serves nothing else. But only those 
may belong to it who biologically, by tradition, by education, are im- 
manently peaceful. They know that the mind is not merely independence, 
bdt a prison as well. They know that this prison is only a flimsy tent, 
but they are also conscious of being able and bound to leave this tent 
with only one goal before their eyes: goodness. And such was Zdziechow- 
ski. 

A born moralist, gifted with faith in the immanence of morality in 
the human being, he was a racial knight of ethics and honor. In public 
and private affairs, his interpretation of this beautiful “religion” — of 
the “religion of honor,” as the poet has said — was in the first place an 
unwritten code of behavior, excluding every act which would be opposed 
to honor. He was less absorbed in the defense of honor against danger 
from without than in the concern that no one should disturb his own 
honor with unchivalrous and ungenerous gestures. Prince Joseph Ponia- 
towski was his beloved hero, cultivated in his imagination. “God con¬ 
fided to me the honor of the Poles and I shall give it back only to God” 
— these are the words which Zdziechowski held deep in his heart, and 
which sustain those of us who are infinitely attached to the continuity 
and the tradition of the Polish historical type. 

Z(i/.(v liowsii. *,.<■, .i» I -ion- , ■. ■:r »i,sssor-gentleman. He was a 
European. The immense range of his scientific and spiritual interests is 
brilliant proof of that. He spent fifty years of his life in contact with every 
thing that was most beautiful and most sublime in European literature, 
because he himself had noble ideas and a lofty spirit. A Roman would 
say: atiimi magnitude), a Greek: megalopsychia. And at the same time 
there was in him an extraordinary delicacy, an exceptional subtlety of con¬ 
science, a neatness almost childlike. This man breathed in an air clean 
and neat — like a child’a prayer, to use the metaphor of his beloved Ler¬ 
montov. A sense of comprehension and tolerance, a magnanimity united 
with fearless moral constancy and energy in his fight against evil, made 
of him, in the last years of his life, a sort of national conscience. There 
was no national exclusivity and nothing provincial about him. He spent 
his life in Cracow and in Wilno — but he lived in the Civitas Dei, in uni¬ 
versality. 

He was not only a Slavicist — he was one of the first and one of the 
most brilliant students of comparative literature. His best works were 
done on that plane: Messianists and Slavophiles, Byron and his Century, 
The Principal Problem of Russia, Pessimism, Romanticism and the Bases 
of Christianity, The Russian Influences on the Polish Soul, The Dualism 
of Russian Religious Thought, as well as his great monographs on Cha¬ 
teaubriand and the Bourbons, Napoleon III, his study On Cruelty and 
his Europe, Russia, and Asia, and his sketches on Polish literature. 

All these basic characteristics of his personality are manifest in his 
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works on Slavic subjects. Such are his studies on Byronism in the Slav* 
literatures (in connection with Byronism in Western Europe), on B©he 
mian Romanticism, on the Croat renaissance, and his numerous works oi 
Russia, as well as his studies in connection with Polish letters.' 

Perhaps the most important part of his achievement is that which hi 
devoted to Russia. He was a man of love and devotion, but also of idio 
syncrasies. His pen glowed with a flame and a splendor of peculiar bril 
liancy when it touched the glittering surface of Russian intellectua 
speculation. But quod petit, s per nit; repetit quod nuper omisit. During thi 
greater part of his life he gave himself to the Russian temptation and a 
the same time defended himself and Poland from this temptation. Whei 
Russia was dominated by Bolshevism, he turned away with abominatioi 
and dismay. That was not, however, his final attitude towards Russia 
Behind the repulsive and ignominious features that he discerned in Bol 
shevism, Zdziechowski with faithful and sincere sympathy perceived thi 
nobler faces of his old “Muscovite friends” — Lermontov, Pushkin, Tol 
stoi, the brothers Trubetzkoi, Solovyov, Chicherin, and the Slavophile 
— and he wrote about them often with admiration and always witl 
respect. 

He was a kresowiec, i.e., a Pole from the eastern Polish borderlands 
which insures a personality and a type of peculiar historical formation 
His was the mentality and the character of a Pole built on the traditioi 
of eastern Polish nobility, in which were united elements of nations 
Messianism and of cultural imperialism, of peaceful command and lead 
ership, and of the gift of coexistence and collaboration, of respect for thi 
rights and customs of the international community. 

He was a Jagellonian Pole. He brought all his qualities to the Jagel 
Ionian University, in which he taught for a quarter of a century, and hi 
covered this oldest Polish academy with the brightenss of his own re 
nown, for Zdziechowski was one of the best professors of that illustriou 
institution, now laid low and multilated by,the oppressors of Poland. T< 
his lectures came generations not only of students, but of all Cracow, ii 
order to be initiated into the most essential and the most intimate sub 
stance of European culture. 

With sincere regret Cracow yielded him to Wilno — with regret, bu 
also with comprehension both for his longing as of a Pole attached ti 
those eastern lands of the Republic and for the great role he was callei 
to play there. 1 

W. Lednicki, 
Harvard University 

1 1 have published a more complete portrayal of Zdziechowski as a Russicist and Dr. Vi 
Bobek has characterized bis merits as a Slavicist in a book dedicated to Zdziechowski ii 
1933 on the occasion of his fiftieth jubilee: Z ZagadnUYi kulturalno-litcrackich Wschodu 
Zachodu (Cracow, 1933-1934), pp. xlvi+358 {Prate Polskiego Tovarzystwa dla Bada 
Europy Wschodniej i Bliskiego Wschodu pod red. Dra W. Lednickiego, No. iv), where th 
reader may find the complete bibliography of Zdziechowski’s publications up to 193 
(more than 30 books and nearly 200 articles). 
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The Managing Editor of The Slavonic and East European Review 
(American Series) regrets to announce, in addition to those of Professors 
Chrzanowski and Siedlecki, the deaths, at the German concentra¬ 
tion camp of Oranienburg, of the following Polish scholars: 

Stefan Bednarski, Lecturer in Russian, University of Cracow. 

Stanistaw Estreicber, Professor of History of Law and former Rector, University of Cracow. 
Tadeusz Garbowski, Professor Emeritus of Philosophy, University of Cracow. 

Antoni Hoborski, Professor of Mathematics, Mining Academy at Cracow. 

Kaamierz Kostanecki, Professor of Comparative Anatomy and former Rector, University 
of Cracow, former President of the Polish Academy of Sciences and Letters. 
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Leon Stembach, Professor Emeritus of Classical Philology, University of Cracow. One of 
the outstanding scholars of Europe in his field. 

Wladyslaw Taklifiski, Professor of Theoretical Mechanics, and former Rector, Mining 
Academy at Cracow. 

Jan Nowak, Professor of Geology, University of Cracow. 

Jan Wlodek, Professor of Agriculture, University of Cracow. 

Stefan Kolaczkowski, Professor of the History of Polish Literature, University of Cracow. 
Antoni Wilk, Research Assistant at the Astronomical Observatory, Cracow. 

The following important Polish scholars have also died from various 
causes since the invasion of Poland: 

Wladyslaw Abraham, Professor Emeritus of Canon Law, University of Lw6w. Died at 
home. 

Kazimierz Bartel, Professor of Mathematics, Lw6w Polytechnic Institute. Several times 
Premier of Poland. Shot by Germans when they entered Lw6w. 

Jozef Birkenmajer, Professor of History of Polish Literature at the University of Lublin 
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Director of the Cracow High School of Commerce, (on release from Oranienburg). 
The Rev. Edmund Bursche, Professor of Protestant Theology, University of Warsaw. 

Arrested by the Germans in Warsaw and died in prison. 

Bronislaw Dembifiski, Professor Emeritus of History, University of Poznafi. Died at 
home. 

Samuel Dickstein, Professor Emeritus of Mathematics and History of Mathematics, 
University of Warsaw. Died at home. 

Jdsef Golgbek, Docent of Slavic Literature, University of Warsaw. Killed during siege of 
Warsaw. 
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Edward Klich, Professor of Slavic Languages, University of Pomaft. Died upon roles* 
from Oranienburg. ' 

Miec^ystaw Konopacki, Professor of Histology and Embryology and former Dean o 
Medical Department, University of Warsaw. Killed during siege of Warsaw. 

Zdzislaw Zmigryder-Konopka, Docent of History at the University of Warsaw and Pro 
fesaor of History at the Free University of Warsaw. Dropped dead (Nov. 4, 1939 
while lecturing at the University of Lwdw. 

Stefan KopeC, Professor of Biology, University of Warsaw. Arrested by the Germans an< 
kept in jail for several months. Released in Sept. 1940. In spring of 1941 shot (togethe 
with his son Stanislaw) in blind revenge for the death of Polish renegade actor Igi 
Sym. 

Antoni Kostanecki (brother of Kazimierz), Professor Emeritus of Economics, Universit; 
of Warsaw. Died at home. 

Stefan Kreutz, Professor of Mineralogy, University of Cracow. Died at home. 

Karol Lutostanski, Professor of Civil Law, University of Warsaw. Killed in siege of War 

Bohdan Lepki, Professor of History of Ukrainian Literature, University of Cracow. Re 
ported by German press as having died. 

J6zef Morawski, Professor of Romance Philology, University of Poznati. Killed in siege o 
Warsaw. 

Antoni Ossowski, Professor of Pharmacology and Medical Botany, former Dean of Pharma 
Deps-t-e-t Wa-snw K :, !H «>?e of I -.ih'i- 
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in 1940. 

Zbigniew Pazdro, Professor of Administrative Law, University of Lublin. Killed in siege o 
Lw6w, Sept. 13, 1939. 

Jdzef Przyborowski, Professor of Botany and Agriculture at the University of Cracow 
Committed suicide during the German invasion (September, 1939). 

Aleksander Rajchman, Professor of Mathematics at Free University of Warsaw and Docen 
of Mathematics at University of Warsaw. Shot by Germans in summer of 1940. 

Michal Rostworowski, Professor of International Law, University of Cracow and chair 
man of the School of Political Sciences in Cracow. Died at home in 1940. 

Michal Sobeski, Professor of Philosophy, University of Poznah. Froze to death on train ii 
forced evacuation from Poznafi to General Government in winter of 1939-40. 

Oskar Sosnowski, Professor of (the History of) Polish Architecture, Warsaw Polytechni. 
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